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PREFACE 


In the year 1890, Mr. A. W. Hutton, Librarian of 
the National Liberal Club, and Mr. Cohen, of the 
Inner Temple, informed me that they were ready to 
undertake the labour and responsibility of preparing 

publication a collection (which must also of neces- 
sity be a selection) of my speeches, delivered during 
the last sixty years. They also apprised me' that 
they had made the necessary arrangements with 
Messrs. Methuen, subject to my consent, for the pro- 
duction of the work. 

Taking into view the variety and imj»ortance of 
the subjects to which these addresses relate, and the 
nature of the offices which I have held, I have felt 
that it was not simply a question of their intrinsic 
merits, and that *the consent which was asked could 
not be properly withheld. 

Mr. Hutton and Mr. Cohen were aware that while 
a number of the speeches, by no means inconsiderable, 
had from time to time been corrected by myself, a 
much larger number had not been so corrected ; and 
that it would be beyond my power now to undertake 
so huge a labour. 
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They cheerfully engaged, however, both to select 
with care the best reports, and to refer to me such 
passages as in their judgment might seem to require 
it ; and 1 had full confidence alike in their acuteness 
and in their intention. Undoubtedly it cannot be 
said that their undertaking raises the work as a whole 
to the precise level of one corrected throughout by 
the author*. Nevertheless, I am convinced from my 
expei’ience in a former case — that of the rather volu- 
minous speeches delivered by me in Scotland during 
and after* 1879 — that substantial corr*ectness can in 
this way with rare exceptions be attained. On this 
footing it is that I take leave to introduce the work 
to those who may feel an interest in it ; and I cairnot 
too warmly thank Mr. Huttorr and Mr. Cohen for the 
efforts they have made, nor too strongly express my 
belief that they will do everything that is within 
the reach of ability, combined with assiduity, to fulfil 
their undertaking. 

W. E. G. 


Loni>on, June 1892 . 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Th£ text of the following pages has been based, in the case of 
the Parliamentary speeches, ujron Hmmtnl, and, in other cases, 
upon newspaper reports, chiefly those of the Tinm. It lias 
frequently been necessary to collate ffiumrd with tlie news- 
paper reports, or these with one another, in order to clear up 
doubtful passages. Where any speech has been published 
separately, that form of it has been used. Many passages 
have been revised, and a few corrected, by Mr. (Jlad.stone him- 
self. We have occasionally made slight verbal clianges, or 
omitted a few words, on our own responsibility, where the 
reports were obviously incorrect or ungrammatical ; but in no 
case, of course, in such a way as to affect the argument in the 
slightest degree. Throughout, our sole aim has been to repro- 
duce as faithfully as possible the actual words of the speaker. 

With regard to the notes, some of them may appear to the 
present actors and spectators in the theatre of thought and 
politics to be trivial or unnecessary, but in writing them some 
thought has been taken for the future. 

We have to express our thanks to the many and distin- 
guished correspondents who have answered our questions, to 
the elucidation of many points. Above all, our thanks are due 
to Mr. Gladstone himself for his invaluable help, without which 
this Edition would not have appeared, 

A. W. H. 

H. J. C. 

JvM 10 , 1898 . 
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MR GLADSTONE'S SPEECHES 


CRIMINAL LAW IN IRELAND 

House or Commons, June 26, 1888 

On June 25| Mr John Morley moved — **That, in the opinion of this Honse, the 
operation of the ‘Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act, and the 

manner of its administration, undermine respect for law, estrange the minds of 
the people of Ireland, and are deeply injunoiis to the interests of the United 
Kingdom.” The next night Mr Gladstone spoke. The resolution was rgeeted hy 
366 to 273. 

Mr Speaker, I do not feel my temper to be severely tried 
by the rather violent attacks of the right hon. gentleman' 
who has just sat down, who says that I, more than any 
other man, am responsible for the dreadful crime which 
darkened the month of May 1882, and who alleges that I 
habitnally make in tlie country or here false charge.s— an 
epithet wliich I think I have carefully avoided on every occa- 
i^on in speaking of my opponenta The avoidance of such an 
epithet is, if I -may so say, a characteristic of (jivilised political 
controversy. I have, however, not the least desire to interfere 
with the liberty of the right hon. gentleman; and if 1 felt in- 
clined to be angry with him at all, it would be with that large 
infusion of charity which induced him, after attempting to show 
I had made inconsistent accusations, to explain them by a 
Inference to the accruing infirmities of age. I shall not pretend 
to determine to what exact degree I am suffering from those in- 
Ixmities ; but I may venture to say that, while sensible that the 
o| time is undoubtedly extremely formidable and affects 

* Mr Chspliii. 

A 
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me m more than one i^ticnlar, yet I hope that, for a little 
while at any rate, I may remain not wholly unable to ciope witili 
antagonifitH of the calibre of the right hon. gentleman. The 
right hon. gentleman has kindly and generously giren me my 
choice between two accusations, which he says are incompatible 
and contradictory. I decline to avail myself of the option so 
handsomely accorded to me. I adhere in the fullest sense of 
every word to both of those accusations. There is one qualifi- 
cation which the light hon. gentleman did not mention. I made 
it clear in the speech which he has quoted, that while 1 
made against the majority as a body the distinct charge to 
which he has leferred, I did not make it against every in- 
dividual of that majority, liecause I recollected that there 
were cxceptiona I think, if I remember right, my right hon 
friend the Meonber for West Birmingham^ was an exception. 
If my memory serves me, 1 recollect that at the jieriod of the 
Election my right hon. friend referred to Coercion as a policy 
which ho would lie inclined, under certain circumstaiiees and 
under certain conditions, to support. But as regaids the body 
in general, 1 have made that charge, and, please God, I will 
make it again. I do not intend. Sir, to be drawn aside from the 
business of to-night. I meet the right hon. gentleman &irly when 
I say that I hold myself responsible for both of these accusations, 
presuming to differ from him on what he thinks their contradic- 
tory character. In my firm conviction, of course, with all due 
deference to his superior jiu^menl, they are both of them true, 
both of them historical, both of them rational, both of them within 
the facts. It is impossible writhin the narrow limits assigned to 
this debate for each speaker, perliaps for any speaker, to traverse 
the whole field of an indictment so wide as that which has been 
brought by my right hon. friend the Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne^ agmnst the Crimes Act and its admimstratiem 
in Ireland. There is a general understanding, I believe, that 
the debate shall close to-night. In my opinion, for such a 
snl^ect to have been fully and satisfoctorily discussed, it wonld 
have reqmred three times the period which is aa^;ned to 


4 Hr Jotoph Chambalain. 
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it NothmthstaiMfiiig tliat, I ant mak^g na tom^aint at tiM 
aooma poxi&ed hy Her Majeaty’a Govottuneni in this matter, 
although I did Tcgrat that the r^ht hon. gentleman, the first 
Lmrd of the Treasury* found himself in duty obliged to 
threaten us with what would happen in case the debate shouM 
be unduly prolonged. He has pointed to the oonsequeaoss 
that would ensue in regard to the mutilation and the pos- 
mhle loss of a measure to which wo attach great value. But 
that is a passing matter. I am aware it is desired in the pre- 
sent state of public business — and I think it does great hmiour 
to the Iri^ Members that they should concur in the ai range- 
mont-r-that we should be content with placing fairly, although 
inadequately, the charges which we have to make, and that we 
should then revert to the consideration of the great public 
matters that we have to dispose of. 1 state this, however, 
simply as an introduction to a separate statement. With the 
exception of one particular subject — namely, what I deem to be 
the extremely impoitant case of Killeagh — I do not intend to 
enter into details upon the several portions of this matter. 
^Riey were tieated by my right hon. friend^ in a manner which, 
if not complete — and complete it could not be — ^wos wmider- 
fnlly comprehensive, lucid, able, and concise, and 1 am ready 
in what I pass over to be bound by the statement which he 
made. 

Now, Sir, I am compelled first to reiterate the complaint, 
though I will not dwell upon it, that information has been with- 
held which ought to have been given ^ ns. I found, in fact, 
upon that withholding of information, upon the mannmr in which 
information has been given, upon the illusory and inaccurate 
ehancter of the statements of the right horn gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Itelaad,* a charge which I think we can sustain, and 
for which I make myself responsible — ^whether intended or not, it 
has amounted on the part of the Gkiveminent to an endeavour to 
oust the Hohse of Commons from its proper jurisdiction in 
witahing the operation of exceptional laws, and in making pro- 
virion, whenever circumstances seem to require it, for the main- 
* Itr vr. H. Smith. * Mr John Morl^. • Hr .A. J. Bdfona. 
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tenance of tlie sanctity of private rights. Now, Sir, I remind 
the House that we were refused information on the depositions 
connected with tlie imprisonment of Air Dillon.^ We have been 
absolutely refused wholesale information in the case of con- 
spiracy. We liave been refused information on the subject 
which of all others was best calculated to test the success 
of the policy of Her Majesty’s Government — namely, informa- 
tion relating to derelict land. We obtained, it is true, a 
lieturn on the Alotioii of my right hon. friend‘d of the cases 
of persons tried under the (himes Act. And what a state- 
ment it was wliich was presented to us ! The right hon. 
gentleman seems to think it is the duty of each Member for 
himself to compile statistics, and the duty of the Government 
to give every opposition they can to supplying us with know> 
ledge ill a state in wliicli we can use it. So chaotic and so 
slovenly a heturn on a subject of such importance, without 
dates of time, without notitication of place, without classification 
of the 2000 oflences, so as to enable us to know liow many there 
were of one class, and how many there were of another, I do 
not think I ever knew presented to 1‘arliament ; and, when it 
is presented, it is at the beginning of a debate which is to 
terminate on the second night. A giaver matter still remains. 
Information was refused in regard to tlie deplorable and dis- 
graceful transactions at Mitclielstown. A less grave matter, 
but one which illustrates tlie position in which we are placed, 
was the refusal to gi\^e us any infonnation with respect to the 
transaction at Ennis. And how are we placed / We hoar 
statements made, in this House; we recite them elsewhere. I 
heard a statement made in this House which I thought chal- 
lenged and deserved inquiry — namely, that officers in command 
of Her Majesty's Forces, and especially of cavalry, sent into a 
certain yard, whieli the Government described as densely packed 
with jieople, a portion of that cavalry. A more unwise, a more 
blameworthy proceeding, although there was no intention of 

' On May 11th 18SS, iimler ciivunistaiiws which led to a debate in the House of 
( -ominous on May 11th. 

* Mr J. Morley. 
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charging, 1 could not have supposed. It was also stated that 
there was a charge of the cavalry in the yard. That was at the 
time not admitted by the Government; but that the cavalry 
were sent into the yard they never questioned for a momentr 1 
made the charge in a speech at a public meeting, that the 
cavalry were sent into that yard, and I admit tliere were words 
of mine which might have been understood in the sense that I 
gave credit to the statement that the cavalry did make the 
charge. That, however, was quite an incidental part ; the sub- 
stance of the charge I meant to make was tliat the cavalry were 
sent into the yard. For that charge there was no foundation. 
The cavalry were not sent into the yard. A particular hussar 
went into the yard, and seems there to have misconducted him- 
self, to the injury of one or two perfectly innocent persons. 
What happened ? Our prayer in this Houses was for inquiry. 
We made none of these charges as proved facts. They were 
reported in the newspapers. We, seeing them there, prayed for 
inquiry. We were refused all incpiiry; luul this officer, for 
whom I have a great respect, for I believe him to be an honour- 
able and a liberal-minded man — that is, T believe him to have 
been an honourable and liberal-minded man — Odonel Turner — 
writes a letter to the newspaper denouncing me as a person 
totally void of the sense of truth and justii c, liecuuse I had 
made a charge, which charge was made in tlu3 House, and not 
denied by Her Majesty’s Government. That is the ])osition in 
which we are placed because of this almost systematic refusal of 
accurate information on the part of Hef Majesty’s Government 
in a case of this vital importance. I must point out, in all fair- 
ness, that when he said that I had stated this matter in defiance 
of what had been stated by the Government in the House of 
Commons on the 12th of April, he conqJetely admitted that the 
cavalry had been sent into the yard densely packed with people. 
Well, Sir, the right hon. gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer^ made a statement which I may take notice of, 
in order that I may come nearer to the vital parts of this 
case. The right hon. gentleman spoke of two cases of murder 

* Mr Gosclicn. 
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in Ireland in which the Crimes Act had been usefol — one 
by the change of venue, and the other by the" use of the 
private inquiry. Every man in this House rejoices in those two 
solitary cases in which the Crimes Act has been of use ; but the 
right bon. gentleman seemed to think, and seemed to wish the 
House to think, that these were the main matters for which the 
Crimes Act had been passed. Why, Sir, was there any difficulty 
in this House last year made by my hon. friends near me, or by 
mySelf, on the question of properly criminal jurisdiction ? No- 
thing of the sort. My right hon. friend — 1 think in the very 
first speech he made upon the subject — said that he was per- 
fectly ready to entertain the consideration of provisions for the 
iona/rfe corroboration of the Criminal I^aw. I expressed my 
concurrence with him, and I believe he actually pointed in 
principle to these very two questions — the change of venue and 
the clause of private inquiry. I know that that clause of 
private inquiry took a long time ; but why did it take a long 
time ? It was because of the Imngling and inefficient manner 
in which it had been drawn, so that when it came into this 
House it consisted of thirty lines, and by the time it received 
the sanction of the House in Committee it consisted of, i 
believe, 120 lines. Sir, there should ha\'e been no difference 
of opinion between us on these matters; but what was our 
contention from the first ? It was that this was not a Crimes 
Act at all. It was not framed for the purpose of putting down 
crime. It was a Combination Act; it professed to go against 
conspiracy; it was really aimed against combination, and we 
shall see how it has been applied in these matters. But when 
the right hon. gentleman wishes the issue to be taken on the 
subject of the two murder cases, as to which there are not two 
opinions in this House, and wishes it to be supposed that this is 
the question now raised on which the House ought to decide— 
against these two cases of murder I point to the 2000 cases in 
which Her Majesty’s Irish subjects have been prosecuted by the 
Government, and in which hundreds of them, unless I am very 
much mistaken — I believe I might say by far the larger majority 
of those 2000 — have had to £[uffer the anxiety of trial and the 
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. penalty ot imprisonment ; and you cannot^ by pointy to two 
oases of m^er, in which particular provisions that nobody 
would have objected to on principle have been put in operation, 
escape the issue on the general administration of the Crimes Act 
Now, Sir, I shall not attempt, after the powerful speech 
of the bon. Member for North*East Cork,^ to speak of the 
Plan of Campaign or of Mr Dillon, but I shall remark on 
the manner in which the right . hon. gentleman who has 
just sat down treats me with respect to the Plan of Cam- 
paign. Having quoted a line and a half from a speech of 
mine, he thereupon expands it by his great power of paraphrase, 
and thus, making me responsible for the padding he puts in, be 
is good enough to express his lively satisfaction at my admission 
of fair and sound doctrines which are in reality the offspring of 
his own fertile brain. I was certainly not less than half-an-hour 
in the month of February in giving fully and carefully my views 
of the Plan of (Campaign. I am not going to enter into it at 
large at present ; what I am going to do is this — to state in one 
single sentence what I believe the right hon. gentleman has not 
the smallest idea of, and what 1 do not know whether the 
Government thoroughly comprehend — namely, what is the real 
contention, that hon. gentlemen sitting on the opposite side of 
the House, have to meet with respect to the Plan of Campaign ? 
1 shall state it without a word of comment, and the contention, 
as I understand it, is this — that the Plan of Campaign was 
fmmed when Parliament had refused to make any legislative 
provision for the necessities of the tenantry of Ireland in the 
y-ear 1886, and that it met the case by making demands upon 
the landlords equal or inferior to those which, in the Act of 
1887, the Land Commission had acknowledged to be just. That 
is the true state of the question. It is idle to travel round 
and round it as the right hon. gentleman has done; it is 
idle to advance against it the naked doctrine that it is the 
law, and that the law shall be obeyed. I know there arc 
those in this House to whom it seems to be a cardinal prin- 

» Mr W. O’Brien. 

* Fei). 17th ; see vol. ix. 
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ciple and a sacred duty to make no investigations of Irish 
lustory, no more than they think right, or of the general opinion 
of the world as to the relations between Ireland and England. 
But that is not so in Ireland. The recollections and the tradi- 
tions of Irish history are burnt into the very soul of the people. 
We know how the traditions of Marlborough survived from 
generation to generation on the Continent, and you ought to 
know how the saying, The Curse of Cromwell,” has lived from 
generation to generation in Ireland. These things are known 
and felt there. The Irish people are aware what are the horrors, 
what are the atrocities almost incieJible, that have been done in 
Ireland in the name of law — the tortures, the murders, the 
crimes of every description which, when they have not been done 
under the name of law, have been covered by subsequent Acts 
of Indemnity ; and who can suppose tliat a people wliose whole 
souls are full of tliese ])ainful and grievous recollections can 
come to tlie (‘onsideraiion of the law in the same mind and th(‘ 
same spirit as the Judge sitting u])on the Bench? In expect- 
ing it you show your ignorance of human nature, your inca- 
pacity for statesnianshij). The principles on whi(*h you act 
have never guided wise legislative assemblies, which have always 
made allowances for the circumstances w’hich determine the 
character of national emotions and recollections, and which have 
been aware that in the mixed condition of human affairs condi- 
tional conflicts between law and public feeling are not unfi equent. 
Unhappily, Ireland is perhaps the most conspicuous country in the 
world, where law has been on one side and justice on the other. 

You do not (consider —you do not seem to think it worth while 
to consider — the facts of Mr Dillon's case. I will not discuss the 
matter at large after the vindication he has received from the 
powerfuh statement made by the hon. Member of North-East 
Cork ; but I will refer briefly to some of the incidents of Mr 
Dillon's ease ; and first among them I must say that it is a 
strange irony of fortune that Mr Dillon should be lectured 
on the subject of illegality by the hon. and gallant Member 
for North Armagh' — the man who has announced that if Parlia- 
^ Coloni^ Sauttderson. 
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ment think proper to pass a certain law he will Uft his hand 
in violence to resist it and encourage liis countrymen to do 
the same. If Mr Dillon wishes to serve an apprenticeship in 
ill^lity, I recommend him to the master opposite; but the 
apprenticeship will be long and arduous, and Mr Dillon will 
have to moiint the ladder step by step before he reaches the 
elevation on which the hon. and gallant Member has been 
comfortably ])lanW long ago. T want the House to consider 
how it was that Mr Dillon became amenable to the law ; for, after 
all, our prime duty here is not to measure in scales of gold the 
wisdom or even propriety of every individual oi his conduct, but 
to bring to account the Clovernment of the Queen — those who 
are responsible, those who sway the majority in this House, those 
who have at their back the Army and the Constabulary, and 
that other instrument of justice apparently in some cases not 
less pliable and effective — namely, the Resident Magistrates. 1 
wish to examine, then, when Mr Dillon became amenable to the 
law 

Mr Dillon, I feel bound to assume — I do not wish to go 
into the judicial decision — 1 do not know whether it is a direct 
judicial decision or not ; but 1 shall assume that he was amenable 
to the openition of the law. He was amenable in County Louth, 
but he was amenable to its operation subje^ to going before a 
jury. Now, that is of all things What Her Majesty's Government 
most dread. Ijord Spencer administered his (Crimes Act from 
1882 to 1885, and he administered it with all the success that 
can possibly attend such a measure, and in thtat Crimes Act we 
had taken powers for going past the jury in a straightforward, 
upright, and honourable manner, in the light of day, in case the 
necessity should arise. It never did arise, and the Act was 
administered without departure from the principle of trial by 
jury. What has been done here ? An act is done in a county 
of Ireland, a county which has a pure and splendid reputation 
so far as outrage is concerned. I am told that as to Louth it 
may be said — ^as I am happy to say it may be said of many ^ 
parts of Wales — that long years have passed since an outrage 
has been committed in that county. Yet Louth was subjected 
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to the indignity of being proclaimed under the Crimes Act* m 
order that Mr Dillon might not have the benefit a jniy. 
These are the acts — this is one of the acts — which provoke 
men to say that they are not only harsh, not only are they 
cruel, but they are mean. Of them any Governpent ought to 
be ashamed ; and if it were possible for the right hon. gentle- 
man, by those researches of which he is so fond, to find that 
something of the kind was done by a Libdk’al Government, 
I would not stoop to apologise for such an act. If I had 
a share in it, I would take a full share of the responsibility, 
and perform whatever penance you might choose to impose. 
The County Louth has been proclaimed in order that Mr 
Dillon might be deprived of his rights as a British subject, 
which he possessed at the time he made his speech. Is 
that the way in wliich ^you propose to propagate respect 
for the law in Ireland ? Is that the way iu which yon 
think you will draw tlie heart of Ireland nearer ? Nearer to 
what ? Not to the hefirt of England, for these two gieat heaits, 
1 rejoice to say, are already morally joined in one ; but nearer 
to Dublin Castle, ne[u*er to the Viceroy, nearer to the Chief 
Secretary, nearer to the Tory and Dissentient majority ? It is 
necessary, under the high sense of duty that governs the ad- 
ministration of the right hou. gentleman, that Mr Dillon should 
be subjected to the indignity of- being put into prison costume. 
■What says the right hon. gentleman the Member for the Sleaford 
Division of Lincolnshire ? ^ “ Serve him right.” Serve him right I 
Is it right, then, to insult a gentleman of his character ? Suppose 
an accident happened to the hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh iu the contingencies which might arise, and which 
he has foreshadowed. I do not believe that, among his strongest 
opponents 'below the gangway, there is one that would, for a 
moment, tolerate that this indignity should be put upon him, 
But this has been done to Mr Dillon. Why ? On the ground 
of the inflexible morality which is so characteristic, as we all 
know, of the Irish Secretary, that he cannot help observing 
upon the want of it in other people. His high morality will 

' ' Mr ChAplin. 
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not eaduie the unequal treatment in two cases. Is it' equal 
tree^ment ? Is the prison dress for 'Mr Dillon the saine thing 
as the prison dress for the man with the frieze coat ? Is it ? 
Is it the same thing ? The right hon. gentleman says it 
ia I say it is not the same, and I appeal to an authority 
better than myself, and l)etter than the authority of the right 
hon. gentleman; for if it is the same infliction, 1 put these 
two questions — ^Why did Tarliament provide in England that 
every i>erson for the offence of sedition should cease to be 
subject to this indignity, and should become a first-class misde- 
meanant ? And why did the right hon. gentleman, who is 
troubled with a stiff, unbending conscience, bend that con- 
science in the case of the priest ? If the prison dress he 
the same thing for Mr Dillon and the frieze coat, is it the 
same thing for Mr Dillon and the priest ? The right hon. 
gentleman has not dared to put the prison dress upon the 
priest. He receded from ‘it not because he was merciful, but 
because he was afraid, [Cheers and laughter.] [ hope the 
right hon. gentleman enjoys that. T believe he has said he had 
no option — that the law prescribed it, and that the law must be 
obeyed. Then, I ask, why was the law violated by the right 
hon. gentleman in the case of the priest ? How can he recon- 
concile his conduct to Mr Dillon and other Members of this 
House with his conduct to the priests, or with the policy which 
has long ago dictated the adoption of a wise and gentle and 
humane but perfectly protective, law for the treatment of pris- 
(uiers committed for sedition in Knglahd ? What did the judge 
say in the case of Mr Dillon ? He inflicted the maximum sen- 
tence. But why ? Because of Mr 1 Hllon’s great influence. There- 
fore, he said — I wdll inflict the maximum sentence.” But how 
has Mr Dillon used that influence ? Go back witli me to the 
memorable and melancholy day at Mitclielstown. [Laugliter.] J 
heard that laugh. It must have been involuntary, for it is 
shocking to suppose that it was anytlnng else. Go back to the 
melancholy day at Mitchelstown, and to the great outrages of 
the officers of the constabulary and the men under their com- 
mand, and the deaths of tliree innocent men. It was Mr 
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Dillon, in my Ijelief, who prevented, by the use of hi% great in- 
fluence, a terrible accumulation of that disaster ; and, that use of 
his influence ought to have been recollected when he was taken 
to task by the Judge, and the maximum punishment inflicted 
upon him, because, in some otlier case, the Judge differed from 
the use he had made of tlie influenca 1 make no special com- 
plaint of tlie Judge in tliis case. I cannot say as much in 
respect of another case to which I shall come by-and-by. 
But the Judge in this case said — “ Mr Dillon is a man of great 
influence over his fellow-countrymen.” By that he meant over 
the Irish people. The «ludge was perhaps hardly aware that 
Mr Dillon’s influence) is not limited to Ireland. There are mil- 
lions upon millions of ])eo]Je in tliis country — T believe the 
large majority of the people of England, as well as of Scotland 
and Wales — to wJiom tiiere could be, on the occasion of a public 
assembly, no more welcome tidings than that they were about 
to be addressed l)y Mr Dillon, and lliere is liardly one whose 
entrance among them would call forth more enthusiastic acclama- 
tion. Now sir, I will venture to say that it is a terrible state of 
things that a man of Mr Dillon’s character, his qualities, and his 
position, is thus treated. It is a state of things which ought 
to bring about much reflection, and which cannot be disposed of 
by a majority to-night in this House. 

Well, sir, I am now going into the case of Killeagli. After the 
daring statement of the hon. and learned Solicitor-General for 
Ireland,^ and tlie yet more daring statement of the right hon 
gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland on a former occasion, 

I wish to set out the whole case to the House. The right hon. 
gentleman the Chancellor of tlie Exchequer must not suppose that 
the slight n^ference to it with which he was provided has in any 
degree disposed of it. The hon. and learned Solicitor-General 
came a little nearer to the point when he stated that the men 
wlio were imprisoned at Killeagli had been found guilty of con- 
spiracy at common law for the purpose of starving the poHoe. 
Found guilty of conspiracy at common law ? By whom were 
they found guilty of conspiracy at common law ? 

^ Mr Madden. 
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Th£ Solicitor OmERAi for Ireland— 1 did ztol state that 
the men ^ad been found guilty of conspiracy at Common 
Law. What I did state — and as my authority I refer to the 
judgment of the Court — was that the Judges of the Court of 
Sxchequer said there was before them evidence upon which a 
jury might have found them guilty of a conspiracy at Coinmou 
Law. 

Mr Gladstone — I read a report which has all the appearance 
of care and precision; but I am extremely glad to hear the 
statement of the hon. and learned gentleman, and 1 at once 
withdraw what I intended to say on this subject. lUit if the 
hon. and learned gentleman will have the goodness to refer to 
the newspaper to which I referred this morning — namely, the 
Times — ^he will find that he has been most seriously misreported, 
for the words 1 have used arc precisely those which are to be 
found there. 1 will now pass altogether from that topic. Well, 
Sir, I come to what was said by the Lord Cliief Ihiron, and 1 
dwell the more readily upon this case )>ccau8e, altliougli, of 
course, it does not present the entire indictment to the House 
which it has made against tlie administratioiz of the Crimes Act, 
yet it presents what I think is the most important part of the 
case and goes to the very centre and core of it, because our main 
contention in tlie debates of last yeai was th \t this Act was not 
a Crimes Act at all — that is to say, that crime was a secondary 
and partial subject within its purview: that iL was really a 
Conspiracy Act, and under the name of a C/onspiracy Act it was 
a Combination Act, and was intended lo put down lawful and 
legitimate combination. .Now, Six, let us follow tlie legality of 
the proceedings, tlie competency of the tribunal, and the lan- 
guage of the Government in the case of Killeagli. The Iiou. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland has, I think, stated very 
nearly what was said by the Ixird Chief Laron in the first part 
of his remarks. But he left out certain words of the Lord 
Chief Baron which I tliink may be accuiaicly represented thus. 
The Lord Chief Baron was fully of opinion that common action 
liad been proved, and upon this common action he rather 
thought — ^that was his expression — there would have been 
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evidence from wliich a jury would have concluded that the real 
object was to injure the police, and that upon evident of that 
kind an indictment might be brought and the jury mig^it give a 
verdict. Very well, let us suppose that is so. Then I want 
to know what is the state of tlie law in Ireland ? I aooept it 
without question. It is not for me to attempt to affirm or 
deny it, my business is to accept it. Tlie statement of the Lord 
Chief Baron is that if four men combine at Killeagh, where there 
is believed to be a conspiracy (ixistiiig, and are proved by 
common action to liave refused to deal Avith the constabulary, 
a jury might convict them of a criminal oflence upon evidence 
which tended to prove as niucli as that. Now, suppose, not a 
case of four men wiio deal in goods and withJiold their goods 
from the constabulary, Imt a case in England of 400 men 
dealing in labour and witldiolding theii* labour. I bdieve 1 
might go a great deal further and say “who break their cOntiuct” 
Even that would not Ix! an overstatement. But in the one 
case or the other — and 1 believe I may safely go to the more 
extreme supposition of a breach of contract — the 400 men would, 
every one of tliem, stand scathless in a court of justice. The 
four Irishmen were sent to prison. Where is the equality of 
rights ? This is what we asked — wliat we pressed for last year, 
what we were called factious for demai^ding. This is what the 
Government sternfy refused. In England the artizan is pro- 
tected by the law in respect of the disposal of tlie commodity 
which he lias to dispose of. In Ireland you have refused to 
protect him by the law in respect of the very same thing. Yet 
you tell us you will not hear of an Irish Legislature to deal 
with Irish aHairs; that the true principle is that which at 
Westminster and within tlie walls of Parliament consecrates (as 
is pretended) the principle of equality of rights. Then the Lord 
Chief Baron goes on — ^because the part his' iqteech to which 
T have referred is entirely inddental — Another offence may 
possibly have been committed. But the question we have to 
coauider Is whether a certain particular (^fence, which we will 
go (m to consider and define, has been committed or not." What 
th^ had to comnderw-these are the words of the Lord- Chief 
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Baron — wliether common purpose vna that tiiis refoiial 
to 4oal sWid be aocompli^ed either by compulnoh or by 
inflnenoe which he had called nndne influence. 1 call the 
particular attention of the House to these words, because everyr 
thing, in feet, turns upon them. I may dismiss altogether the 
word “compulsion” in this case, because there had been no chaige 
of compulsion. T have been been favoured, not by Her Majesty's 
Government, but by the labour and care of a member of this 
House, with the bulky copies of the depositions, and I have read 
the whole of them ; and they all of them chaige in cme and the 
same phra^ that the oflence was joining in a conspiracy to 
induce certain persons not to deal. Tlien said the Lord Chief 
Baron — ^“That is the question we have to consider.” What 
does he say upon it ? He was bound to say that he did not find 
one shadow of evidence whatever in this case, and he did not find 
any evidence on which it could be aigued except in the case of 
David Bany. Wliat was the case of David Barry? Now^ 
David Barry was sentenced, like the rest, for one month. By 
sopie process which I do not understand, but I am glad of it, 
the sentence seems afterwards to have been reduced to one fort- 
night, on the ground that David Barry had, apparently to the 
Judges, acted under intimidation ; and, for Jrnving acted under 
intimidation, he was chaiged and sent to prison for a fortnight fora 
con^iracy to induce others not to deal. What says theLord Chief 
Baron ? It is simply this. To be a victim of a conspiracy was, in 
the view of these Judges, the same thing as to be the author of the 
conspiracy. The man who refuses to deal through intimidation, 
and under a fright, which he describes in Court, that man is a 
suffer already, and to send him to prison for an offence indicates 
either a weakness, or a perversity, or an ignorance, or all ttree 
combined, such as I could not have believed possible from any- , 
tfaii^ calling itself a Bench of Justice. Of course, any language 
of the Lord Chief Baton cannot possibly be exaggerated in this 
case. There is no evidence whatever. Now, Sir, it lias beim 
rapresented by the right hon. gentleman the Chancellor of tiie 
Hxehequerand by the hon. and learned Solicitor General for 
Ifedaad, that tlrare may have been a mistake in this case. 
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Accidents -will happen in the best-regulated families, and, con- 
sequently, there was a slight eiror of judgment, but not au 
error of judgment to form the basis of a charge against the two 
Resident Magistrates, Mr Gardner and Mr Kedmond. What 
1 have to show is this — that this was not an oversight on 
the part of the Judges. Their attention was expressly and 
repeatedly called to the distinction taken by the Lord Chief 
Baron. They did not suppose that tlie difl'ercnt kinds of con- 
spiracy were confounded together, and that they in sentencing 
for one might just as well sentence for another. Here is the 
report, which 1 quote from TAe Cork Examiner of the 1st of 
June, of what was siiid on tlie occasion. Mr Hodnett, who was 
acting on the part of the defendants, pointed out to the Judges 
that there was a tf>tal want of evidence, and that tlie Judges 
ought to dismiss the summons for want of evidences to show that 
the defemiants entered into a criminal (*onspiracy to induce 
others not to su]>ply g<Kids. Observe that lie put it before them 
in the clearest terms. What said Mr Gardner ? We are both 
against you, Mr Hodnett.” Tliese are the men to whom, to the 
disparagement of tlie Superior Courts, you have committed 
practically in the most delicate and difficult matters tlie govern- 
ment of Ireland. However, Mr Hodnett w^as not discouraged 
and he went on to say — " I have made an argument, and I hope 
something will be said.” So Mr CJardner proceeded to give his 
view of the case. He said his ^iew of the ctise was this — “ The 
e\ideiice went to show that these parties entered into a ciiminiil 
conspiracy with one another, iiiasmucli as their iicts in the 
I'efusiiig in nearly all the sjime Language and terms showed the 
conspiracy they had entemi into.” That is to say, lie deliberately 
pissed over what had been stated by Mr Hodnett, who endea- 
voured to ^ide this blind man, and to describe to him the kind 
of conspiracy that was charged in the indictment. The patience 
i>f Mr Hodnett w’as not yet exhausted, and he said — That is 
not the chaige. The charge is inducing other persons noE to 
supply gooda” Twice in the most distinct language tliat man 
could these Judges were reminded that it was not a genmral 
charge before them of oonspiraey^ but a charge that they liad 
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induced other persons not to supply goods. Here is the final 
decision of Mr (Gardner, and these are the Judges of whose legal 
competence the Government are satisfied. He said — ^"Each 
defendant should be taken with reference to tlie others,” The 
Judge, having the case placed before him in the most distinct 
manner, did not pretend that he had the letist scintilla of 
evidence to shf)W that the defendants had committed a crime. 
He said tliat they might ha\ e committed a crime ; and without 
any evidence and merely in consequence of an opinion in the 
Siinctuary of his breast he condemned them. 

1 have given you now what the Lox'd Chief Enron said 
and what the Itesident Magistrate said. Eut wliat did 
the (roveriiment stiy / Observe, my point is this, and it 
is recognised on both sides. We are not dealing now with 
the Common Liw of Conspiracy, which derives its crimi- 
nal chanicter from its being intended to injure a person 
(»r a class. That is not the offence charged. The offence 
charged l)y the Act is to compel or induce persons not U> 
do certain things, 1 put a (jnestion carefully framed in the 
sense of the Act. I asked first for the pn>ductiori of all these 
depositions in cases of conspiracy ; and I then asked wJicther 
the right hon, gentleman the Chief Secretary could assure the 
House that in every case where an individual had heen convicted 
under the Criminal Law and Procedure (Irehnul) Act the con- 
spinicy to compel or induce some persrm not to deal with or to 
work for some other person in the ordinary courset J trade, business 
or occupation, evidence liad been takeiv tc* pn»ve, not cmly the 
refusal of the individual to work ()r U) deal us above, but to 
prove that he was implicated in a conspinicy ff»r some one of the 
said puiposes — that is to suy, for the purpose of inducing or 
compelling not to deal with or to work for ; and the right hfm. 
gentleman in answer to tliat question gave me the most positive 
and distinct pledge. He said — lii all the Ciises described b)' 
the right hon. gentleman evidence has been Uiketi to prove the 
conspiracy referred to.” I presume that he had in his hands 
at that moment the judgment of the Lord Chief Earon and the 
judgment of Mr Justice Andrews — Baron Dowse sajdng nothing 

B 
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on the subject. He had in his hands the judgment of the Lord 
Chief Baron, wliich said there was no e^'idence whatever, and 
with the judgment in his hands lie told me that evidence 
Ite-d been taken in every case to prove — what ? Not to prove 
conspiracy, but to jirove the conspmw.y referred to. 

Thk Chief SECiiETAny for Ireland — The right hon. gentleman 
has confused dates. The answer I gave him was before the 
judgment was delivered. 

Mit Gladstone — The right hon. gentleman liad not the 
judgment in his hands, hut he had the dejjositions. 1 have 
read the whole of these depositions, and tluiy do not contain one 
single sentence upon any .subject exeejit that of the. refusal to 
deal, unless in one single instance. And what is that ? It is 
the sentence in which the constable ( )’l)onoghuo, states that 
there was a meeting on the 4th of March, which meeting is 
supposed to have had some reference to some (*omhinatiou or 
other for the pai|)o.se of exclusive dealing, and he deposes that 
he did not see finyone of the defendants at that meeting. Was 
there evei* such a case as this ? The riglit hon. gentleman had 
read the evidence. If he says there is evidence of the (‘onspiracy 
referred to, let him luoduee it. It does not exist. He cannot 
produce it iinh^ss all tlie docuuientsaie falsified; and that which 
he made hohl to state to this House, that the conspiracy to in- 
«luce had evidence taken upon it, is totally conliury to the fact, 
and the right hon. gentleman has to explain his conduct to the 
House. But the right hon. gentleman, when we ask him why 
he lias not fultilled his pledges — this jilodge and that i»ledgi^ — 
Ids answer is — “Oh, that has been sufficiently threshed out 
already, and i cannot go over it again.'* yuch was the language 
of the Government. 

Nos-v this is no question of a miscarriage or of a mistake 
of an inferior tribunal. It is not a question of ndstaking 
the balance of evidence in regard to which human judgment 
may go wiong. Here there w’os no balance of exddeuce at 
all There tVas, as we know nowr on the highest authority, no 
evidence whatever. There could not l»e any evidence, and tliere 
Iwing no evidence, and the attention of the Judge having been 
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called to the fact that there was no evidence, he delibeiately re- 
fused to take notice of that call and went on to aggravate his 
conduct by refusing to state a case. Is this a specimen of the 
manner in which this Tjiw of Conspiracy is administered in Ire- 
land ? I have to put questions to the right hon. gentleman 
l)esides that whicli I have put to him about himself. Are tliese 
two Eesident ilagistratea to cx)ntkiueto administer the Coercion 
Act? T presume that tlie Ooverninent have considered that 
subject. T do not undertake to say what is tlie cause of their 
misconduct-— whether it is bias, whether it is bigotry — ignorance 
it c 4 innot be, because the thing was placed twice before them — 
or whether it was feebleness of character. T do not enter into 
the.se things. T look at tlic facts, and say it is t(»tally impossible 
to ])lace contideiice in such n Lcnch. T say the people of Ireland 
would >)C unworlliv of the name of men if the sjnrit of the 
country di<l Tiot revolt against such treatment. T am told that 
this is only one cons])irncy case. Only one (conspiracy case ? 
Well, it is the only one in which we have been able tu get the 
jiarticulars. How Tiiaiiy more are there of such cas(^s ? I 
(challenge the right hou. gentleman, and I make an apyKMdto him 
to lay upon the tahlc tin* depositions in all conspiracy eases. 
He has lieaiil the stat(unf3nt made by an able lawyer in this 
House that he and liis friends have examined 700 out of 2,000 
eases, and the c< inclusion they have come to that the pnK'ced- 
ings were a travesty and caricature of justice. We have got 
that, and having extracted from the right hon. gtmtlemau some 
]iarticulars with regard to this special case^ we find it to be as 
flagrant and scandalous as any in the days of Judge Jeffreys 
[Laughter] The right hon, and learned Lord Advocate^ has 
a. great faculty for laughter. I know very well that thcs(‘ 
men have not the power of Judge Jeffreys, and that we do 
not live in the time of Judge Jeffreys. How far is that the 
fault of the right hon. gentleman ? Wliat the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advoe^ite ought to appreciate is, that the denial 
of justice, which is the same thing in the ease of a^arthing as of 
a £1,000,000 is as gross, as palpable, and as shameful as ever 
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disgraced the time of Judge Jeffreya I therefore beg the right 
hon. gentleman tf» prcnluce the depositions in tliese c^isea I do 
not know precisely the numljer of eases. We liaA^e no aid from 
the right lani. gentleman. We have to find our way through 
a lengthened i^tper with about 2000 names, out of whicli there 
are, 1 })elieve, alwmt loO charged with conspiiacy. I think that 
the particulars of the painful «case upon which I have detained 
the House so long show grounds for the necessity of my demand. 
If the right hon. gentleman does not give us the pirticulars of 
the otlier crises, we sliall ))e compelled to conclude that the other 
cases are like this case: and if he disputes it, let him give us 
the means of judging. If the riglit hon. gentleman dues not 
give us the means of judging, if he is determined that Parliament 
shall be excluded from forming an opinion in cases of this kind, 
that will sustain my charge tlnit it is the pdicy of the Govern- 
ment to oust the House of Commons from the i)erforniance of 
one of its most sacred duties— that of defending the woiik, and 
mainteinir)g the sanctity af private riglits and private liberty. 

The right lion, gentleman the (chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
his speech last night, contended that the polu^y of the Govern- 
ment was making progress, slow but sure. That I understand 
to l)e tlie upslu^t of the principal p»rtious of his speech. What did 
he point to in support of that contention ^ He pointed to 
certain statistics about Boycotting, about whicli 1 have to observe 
that those statistics are an invention of the (government. Xo 
such statistu*.s ever were produced until the existence of the 
present Government. 1 entirely decline t«> accept them, because 
I have no means ()f testing their accuiacy. You might as well 
bring st^itistics fr<»m the mcMui as give us your statistics of Boy- 
c^)tting. There is no legal, moral, or social test by which we can 
judge them. You plead usage, when usage is in your favour; 
but you depart from usage liecause your Returns have been 
prepired — 1 was alincKSt about to say, manufactui’ed for you 
— in ordei’ to show a considerable diminution of Boycotting. 
What the ri^it hon. gentleman really means is a diminution in 
the number of agrarian offences — not a very laige diminution 
but, 1 admit, a sensible and gratifying diminution. I will not 
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enter into th^ question of the cause of that diminution. We do 
not believe that the cause is to be found either in the Crimea 
Act or in the nicKle in wliich it is applied. We think it is due 
Ut otlier and very different causes. 1 am not going to enter upon 
that distinct ground. If you like, 1 will take the fact upni your 
showing, andu])on your own argument, and assume that it is due 
the Crimes Act. If tliat weix". ^o would it be a proof of pro- 
gress, wouhl it be a proof that you were making your way to a 
settlement of the Irish (juestion ? 1 think not. Lord Spencer’s 

triumpli over agrarian outrage was tenfold what it has been 
under the right lion, gentleman the ('liief Secretary. 1 take 
it to have Ix^en, so far as external nmnifestations were 
c<»ncerned, one of the iimst complete ever brought about 
in the history of Ex(^cutive Government. It was a marvellous 
reduction. 1 will now (piote figures. The nuinber of agrarian 
offences with which Loid Spcmccr had to deal was quoted as 
between 4000 and oOOO, and it was reduced, I believe, to a 
figure below 1000. Hut Lord 8peucer did not tliink by that 
reduction lie had made any way towards solving tlie Irish 
problem. And not only he did not think so, but the Tories did 
not think so. So far were tluw from recognising in Lonl 
Spencer’s action a satisfactory condition of things as an argu- 
ment for maintaining coercion, that lliey declared tliat the 
policy of coercion had failed, and ought U) 'c abandoned. 1 
know the right hon. gentleman the Memb(jr for the Slea- 
ford Division siiid that he never ajiproved the abandon- 
ment of the policy of Lord Spencer, If>r he tliought that the 
policy of coercion ought to be maintained. The right hon. 
gentleman nods liis head ; but bis disappioval was an extremely 
cheap disapproval, because the right lion, gentleman shared tlie 
spoils of tlie victors, and took office from tlie Government which 
disapproved of that policy. But what we contend is that thv 
diminution of agrarian offences does not solve the Irish Ques- 
tion. What is the situation ? What is tlie general condition 
of Ireland now ? Ireland is in the liands of three jKiwers — the 
Army, the (Constabulary, and inferior tribunals of justice — 
tribunals which 1 do not hesitate in describing as inferior after 
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the specimen we have had to-night; and no countrj^ in that con- 
dition by the side of a great and powerful State can be said to 
have made the least progress towards a satisfactory settlement 
We, whose Empire rests upon the goodwill and affection of every 
otlier jicople of which it is composed, ought to blush up to our 
eyes when we find that Ireland is only to be kept by sucli 
means as those which the right hon. gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has described as a slow progi-ess towards the 
solution of the Irish Question. 1 should like to know whether 
the right hon. gentleman the Chancellor of tlie Kxcheqiier has 
considered the position of the Constabulary. In many respects 
1 look with very great resjiect on tiie history of the (^onstalm- 
lary. On most occasions they have performed their tluty ad- 
mirably well, making allowance for all diiliculties; but 1 am by 
no mefiiis sure that tliat position is iu»L getting undermined. 1 
])Ut this question to the right hon. gentleman and his colleagues 
— Have not collisions between the (.Jonstahulary and the people, 
have not the occlusions upon which the ( ’onstabulary have re- 
sorted to force in their dealings with the peoj)le, been more 
jiumerous within the last twelve months than they have l)een 
for a long, long j)eriod before i Will the righl luui. gentleman 
give US a Peturii stating the number of cases in which, during 
the last twelve months, the police have usetl their batons, and 
other Returns with respect to the use of their batons during 
other periods / I own 1 am not without apprehension that 
something like exasperation has gi-own up in the minds of the 
people with respect to the action of this force. At any rate, I 
think there is evidence which must lead one to wish that the 
Government could emphatically deny any such a suggestion, 
and can assure us that the relations between the Constabulary 
and the people at large are as good as they have been at other 
periods. I never heard until within the last twelve months 01 
thereabouts that shopkeepers were refusing to serve tliem. That 
may I)e a small thing in amount, but it is menacing and ominous 
in its character. 1 confess, so far as 1 can judge of it, and owing 
to the action of the Government we can judge of it only very 
imperfectly, the position of the Constabulary shows that the 
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progress of which the right hon. gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer speaks is a progress not forwards, but back- 
wards, as to the sohilioii of the Irish Question. What are the 
evidences of failure on the other hand ? The right hon. gentle- 
man has, I think, a difficult task before him when he has to 
meet the charges of the lion. Member for North-East Cork, who 
in February last defied tlie Oovernment to contradict his state- 
ment tliat the rian of Campaign was still holding its ground. 
Does the Plan of Campaign still hold its ground ? You have 
been distinctly clifillengcd to-night to say whether you can ix)int 
out on instance in which the two great powei's, the (Sovernment 
and the landlords, have triiniiphed over the Plan of Campaign. 
The National Ix^ague, we were told some time ago, was a 
thing of the past; but it is now described hy the right 
hon. gentleinaii the Cliancellor of the Exchequer as full of 
great vigour in every <iuarter of Ireland. T am told that 
the right hon. gentleman used the woril “ ubiquitous 
also. \>'ell, what lias been their success with regard to the 
great purjiose of this bill 1 The charge of my right hon. friend 
near me was that this Bill was introduced foi* the purpose of 
jjrumoting and l»riuging about the collection of rent in Ireland, 
and for the occupation of derelict farms. Thesis are the two 
tests of the success of the Hill, and it will not be d(*iiied that 
they were the great objects of the measures. Nothing has been 
said, nothing has been told us, about the oc(;upation of derelict 
farms, though somethijig Juis been told us about thcj collection 
of rents. 1 will not ([uote the words used by tlie right hon. 
gentleman on a fm nier occasion in this House, but 1 think I <lo 
not misrepresent tlieir general efiect when I say that in general 
the landlords of Ireland would be happy to get rents even such 
as were offered by the Plan of Campaign, but that in most eases 
rent could not be collected. These are evidcjices of failure 
which, it seems to me, infinitely outweigh the assertions of slow 
and partial success made by the right hon. gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

Now, Sir, I should like to know this: The riglit hon, 
gentleman the Chancellor of tlu'. Exchequer has challenged 
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the words of this Motion. .Does he think that the respect, 
for law has increased among the people of Ireland gene- 
rally since the enactment of the Crimes Act? Does he 
think that the estrangement of the people of Ireland, which is 
so much to be lamented, not from the })eople of England, but 
from the system of government enforced ujion them — does he 
tliiuk that the estrangenient has diminished ? He does not 
seem ready to accept either of these challenges. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer — I do not wish to 
interrupt the right hoii. gentleman, and would not interrupt 
him but for his invitation. Tlie statement in the Resolution 
is that we are undermining a respect for the law whicli did not 
exist, and aie estranging the adections of the people of Ireland 
which we did not possess, during the time wlien the right hon. 
gentleman was in Office. 

Mr Gladstone — What the right hon. gentleman has said 
does not in the slightest degree touch either of my challenges. 
My question was not wlieth(‘r respect for law existed or did 
not exist, or in what degree, or what estiungement there had 
been or was not. My challenge was this. 1 believe now very 
strongly that tlie right hon. gtMJtleinan does not believe that 
respect for law Inis increased since the passing of the Crimes 
Act in the minds of the people at large, and that he does not 
believe that the people at large are less estranged now than 
before the passing of the Crimes Act. 

Mr Goschen — I do not wish again to interrupt the right 
hon, gentleman, but he is attributing to mo sentiments which I 
do not entertain. Tlie right hon. gentleman interprets my 
silence as assent. I dissent entirely from his statement. I believe 
there has been increased respect for law, and 1 believe that we 
should have begun to diminish the estrangement but for the 
persistent efforts of the right hon. gentleman. 

Mr Gladstone — Of all the practices of a Government 
in difficulties there is none so shabby as throwing u].x)ii 
the Opposition responsibility for the state of public affairs in 
Ireland. They are in office; they have the whole powers of 
the State, and they can do what they please ; they have got an 
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arbitrary ^ct in their power. They have sent to prison all 
these people ; and with all the power in their hands, what is 
the meaning of saying that the Opposition — not the Liberal 
l^arty, but a wing of the Liberal Party— is responsible for the 
state of things which exists ? What T say to the contradiction 
of the right hon. gentleman is this. Against his assertion of 
success I have given him proofs of failure, and so far as the 
estrangement is concerned — against tlie increasing estrangement 
from the injustice of the present system of government we have 
brought into ac‘.tion another p)werful influence in diminishing the 
estrangement of the affections of the Irish people — ^within the 
last two years we hav<i revived in their minds a confidence with 
which they believe tlie j)eoplc of this country will put an end to 
whatever wrongs they still suffer. Wliat we think is this, that 
there never was a period when the opposition was so sharply 
manifested between what is known as Dublin Castle and the 
people of Ireland. On the one hand, if you look at Ireland you 
will see the Oovernnumt and its agents — ])owerful agencies, 
powerful political agencies, judicial agencies, and social agencies. 
On the other side you see the mass of the population, and every 
organ for the ex]»re8sioii of opinion over which the mass of the 
population have influence, the representatives of the ])eople in 
this House, and the representatives of the ])cr)ple — a rather high 
class of people — in Municipal Cori)orations, »i\\d in almost every 
«dective body, there. are returned men from whom rise a unani- 
mous chorus of protestation against the system on which the 
government is now carried on in Ireland. Nothing has been 
more striking in this respect than the fact, as we are told, that 
nineteen Members out of the eighty-six Members who represent 
the National feeling have l)een sent to prison since the passing 
of the Crimes Act. Do you consider how grave that is ? 
There was a time, sir, in the history of this country, when a 
Bill was introduced limiting the prerogative of the Crown in 
making additions to the Peerage. They were to be reduced to 
a fixed number. On the occasion of that Bill Sir Robert Wal- 
pole said that in the history of this country the road to the 
Temple of Honour had theretofore lain through the Temple of 
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Virtue, but it was now' to lie — I believe that w'as thg substance 
of his statement — through the dark paths of political intrigue. 
T do not think Sir IJobert Walpole foresaw what would be the 
(•.use of Ireland in 1888 with respect to the Temple of Honour. 
AA'hat in Ireland is now’, in the hands of the present Govern- 
ment, the mode of access to the Temple of Honour ? We 
have either reached, or w'e are coming very near to, a state of 
things in which, in the estimation of the Irish nation, the road 
to tlie Temple of Honour lies througli tiie prison door. Nine- 
teen Members of Parliament have been put into prison within 
twelve months, and the right lion, gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Kxcheriuer talks about progress towards the solution of tlie 
Irish problem. WJiat does he think has been tlie effect of those 
imprisonments on the eonstitueiits of those nineteen Members ? 
Were you to give us the power of access to our constituencies, 
(ivery one of tliose nineteen Members, I venture to say, would 
b(*. returned to this House with greater enthusiasm and larger 
majorities, because they have been the object of the w rath of 
the Government tliat now exists. Now, sir, in making this 
motion, w’c pay a debt of honour to the Government. I admit 
that we in this House should make known at least, if we cannot 
set forth in all particulars, the substance of the accusation we 
have to make against them, and whicli w’e intend to make 
against them in the country. We deal, sir, as my right hon. 
friend said, as in former years, with the nation, and not merely 
with the House, — we have an appeal which the right hon. 
gentleman and his colleagues cannot take away from us. To 
that tribunal we will go, and the verdict of that tribunal we 
can foresee, and w’e are satisfied w ith it, and we rejoice in the 
sentence which we know* it will and cannot but pronounce. 



THE CHANNEL TUNNEL 

House of Commons, Juke 27, 1888 

Sir E«lward Watkiii, the m«m!»er for Hytlie, moved the Second Reading of the 
Channel Tunnel (Experimental Works) Bill. It was opposeil hy the Ooverninent, 
mid rejected by 807 to lOf). 

The appeal wliicli lias been made to nui by the right lion, 
gentleman the l*resi<lent the I^ieal Oovornnieiit Board^ is a 
very fair appeal. He has a right to know, and I will endeavour 
to explain to him why, having l>oen at the head of the (fovern- 
ment in 1884, and having voted against proceeding with the 
Channel Tunnel Bill, I do not take the same course on the 
present occasion. I’he right lion, gentleman has spoken for the 
Government to which he belongs; and, so far, lie is in the 
same position as was my right hou. friend the Aferaher 
for West Birmiiighaur- when, in 188o, he asked the House 
to put a negative upon the Bill. But th(‘. right hon. 
gentleman will at once jierceive the broad and vital difierence 
between the s]»eech wliieh he has now in >de in stating the 
grounds for his jiroceeding and the speech which was then 
made by my right hon. friend. The right lion, gentleman has 
opposed the Channel Tunnel Bill, lt,ain sorry to say, upon its 
merits — upon grounds which will be as good in any future year 
as they are at the present moment. Aly right hou. friend the 
Member for West Birmingham is not in the House, but I have 
had within the last week or ten days an opportunity, through 
his kindness, of going over the whole ground and testing our 
several recollections, and 1 believe f am cfirrect in saying that 
in the speech of my right hon. friend there was not one word 
condemnatory of the Channel Tunnel upon its merits, and that 
his opposition was an opiiositioii of time, and of time only. For 

» Sir Michael Hicks- Beaoii. * Mr .1. Chamlxjrluin. 
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iny ^art, I (*ould not have taken then any other position, and I 
will presently state why it was that I was a party to 
opposition on that ground. It is a matter of justice to 
the lion. Member for Hythe^ and to the promoters of the 
Channel Tunnel, after what happened in 1884 and 1885 — I 
Ijelieve these were the years, though I am not certain that I am 
absolutely correct — that I should explain the view which I took 
of their case, and the reasons which induced me at that period, 
without any doubt or hesitation, to join in the opposition to the 
progress of the Bill. I am very glad to think, after the debate 
of last night, that we are now engaged in a discussion of. a very 
different kind. 1 do not tliink that any person who agrees with 
me will be induced to vote against the Government from any 
desire to displace it, or that anj' gentleman wlio will vote with 
the Government will do so upon the ground that this is one of 
the sacrifices required from them to protect the country against 
the danger of a Liberal invasion of the Bemdies opposite. On 
the other hand, I am afraid that our arguments in this matter 
on the one side and on the other are looked upon as singularly 
unsatisfactory by our opponents. On political ([uestions we 
often feel that, at any rate, tliere is something in what the other 
man says ; Imt on this occasion we seem to get at the ultimate 
principles and modes of thinking which are fixed on one side 
and fixed on the other, and which would lead us, if we used the 
language that occurs to us, to describe tlie opposite arguments 
in very disrespectful terms. The right hon. gentleman has 
stated his case with force, clenmess, and ability; and yet I 
frankly ow’n — and frankness is, after all, a great virtue — the 
whole of the considerations he has advanced, and his arguments 
against this Tunnel are neither better nor Wiirse than mere and 
sheer bugbears. Having gone thus far in the exercise of frankness, 
I will for the rest of my speech endeavour to fall back on the 
virtue of courtesy ; and I will not recur to the use of any lan- 
guage of that character, by which I only meant to illustrate 
the position in which vre etand to one another, and which we 
unhappily aggravated in 1884. Now, sir, this subject was fii-st 
* Sir Eilword Watkiu. 
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introduced/o me hy a Tory Chancellor of the Exchequer. It 
was first introduced to me in the year 1865 by a gentleman 
whose name will always be mentioned witli respect in this 
House — I mean Mr Ward Hunt. He was not Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at that exact time, for I was. He came to me 
as the leader of a deputatiem, and endeavoured tc* induce — or 
perhaps 1 should say seduce — me, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to Lor<l l^alinerston, into giving my support to the 
promotion of tliis dangerous project. Mr Ward Hunt w'as 
totally insensible of the dreadful nature of the petition he was 
making — notwitiistanding his position in the Conservative 
Party, he was totally unaware of all the dangers that have been 
[K)iuted out by the riglit lion, gentleman opposite. 

And here, sir, I am obliged to correct a statement of my hon. 
friend the Member for Hytlie, wlio, on the authority of somel>ody 
or another, alleged that I alone among the Ministers of that day 
was disposed to give a guarantee in some shai>e or othei* to 
the promoters of the proj(Hit. I was never disposed to give 
a guarantee to the extent of one single farthing to the pro- 
moters of this scheme, or any other scheme of a similar kind. 
I find it necessary, for my own credit, perhaps, at any rate 
for the truth of history, to disedaim it. Sir, I was instructed 
on behalf of the Government, and with iiiy own full con- 
cuiTence, to refuse a guarantee ; but we did so without giving 
the slightest indication of any opposition to the Tunnel scheim*. 
A series of other (jovernments foll*>wed, and ever)*' one of 
those (roveniments officially committed itself on the merits 
of the Tunnel. Ixird (Jranville on the part of the Govern- 
ment of 1868; Lord Derby on the part of tlie Govern- 
ment of 1874, and, I think, the senior Lord Derby, the dis- 
tinguished Prime Minister of a former period, expressed jire- 
cisely rimilar sentiments; and every one of those Governments, 
acting unanimously, was engaged so far in the promotion of this 
project that they gave it their unequivocal sanction. Nor did 
they stop there, but they entered upon international proceedings. 
Communications were established with France. A Commission 
wasaj^intedon the part of the two countries ; and I d^^^wish to 
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day — that is to say, public opinion manufactured in^Tx)ndon by 
great editors, and clubs, who are at all times formidable, and a 
great power for the purposes of the moment, l>ut who are 
a greater power and become an overwhelming power when 
they are backed l;y the threefold forces of the military and literary 
authorities, and the social circles of D)ndon. 

Well, Sir, these powers among them created at that period sucli 
a panic that even tliose who were most favourable, to the Tunnel, 
of whom I was one, thought it quite vain to offer a direct opposi- 
tion. We, therefore, proposed the appointment of a Joint-Com- 
mittee; and the issue of that Joint-Committee has l>een very 
fairly stated by the right lion, gentleman. 1 am hound 
to make a fair admission — and 1 do it in tiie presence of 
my noble friend the Member for the Rossendale Division of 
Lancashire,^ whose opinion at the time 1 do m)t now re- 
member — that, although in the Government of lSb8, to which 
he and I belonged, there never was a (juestion as to the pro- 
priety of the Tunnel, and Lord Granville wTote in that sense, 
and even instituted communications with France ; yet when we 
come to the Government of 1880, and the circumstances of 
1881, 1882, and 1888, a change of opinion did find its way even 
into the Cabinet. Some of us were what 1 should call not 
(^uite sound and others of us were, and we all agreed that the 
l»est thing ^ve could do was to refer the matter to this impartial 
tribunal. And when that tribunal rtqiorted, there wits no im- 
provement in tlie circumstances. If I am asked why, under 
these circumstances, I took part in throwing out the Channel 
Tunnel Bill, my answer is that we, the Government, were en- 
gaged in arduous affairs. Powers were put very freely into 
action against us at that time which are now happily in abey- 
ance. We deemed that it was our duty to have some regard to 
the time of Parliament. We knevr it was impossible to pass 
the Bill. It was a time of tempest ; and, as sensible men in 
time of tempest are not satisfied with the shelter of an umbrella, 
and seek shelter under tbe roof of some substantial building, so 
we acted. Whether or not we ought to have shown more hero- 
' Thaitfarquis of Hartington. 
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ism I do uqp know. But we thought it idle to persevere in 
a hopeless struggle. We did not in the least condemn the 
Tunnel on its merits. We did not think there was the slightest 
diance of proceeding with the Bill to the end, and we therefore 
invited Parliament not to bestow its time on a discussion which 
we believed to be perfectly useless. That was the principle on 
which we proceeded at the time. 1 will stiy a little upon tlie 
arguments of the right luui. gentleman : but I am not going to 
attempt to follow those arguments, as if we were engaged in a 
debiite like that of last night. 1 do not think it would he 
expedient or convenient to make this a debate l>etween both sides 
of the House. There are. some on this side of the House who 
are probably unsound beside those wlio are usually so ; and I 
hope there are some on that side who are sound ; and, therefore, 
the House is totally without prejudice. But there is one thing 
which fell from the right lion, gentleman which I regret, and 
that was his comparison between the internal condition of France 
at the present time and tin* internal coiiditiou of France some 
six or seven years ago. 1 own I think it wfis an error to enter 
upon that chapter of the subjt?ct, even if the right lion, gentle- 
man entertains the opinion which he apparently does entertain. 
But as he has s^iid that lie thinks then*, is not the same pro- 
spect of stability in France now as tlien, I must give myself 
the sfitisfactioii so far of expressing rpiite a diliereut opinion. 
And I may remind the (iovernment and the House of this — 
tliat the French Ilepublic never, since 1870, has been called upon 
to pass through so severe a crisis as tho crisis, not yet, I think, 
twelve months old, with respect to the appointment of a Presi- 
dent That was the most trying experience which it luis had 
to go through, and it made many of its friends and well-wishers 
tremble as to the issue. It made every sound and right-minded 
man in France appreliensive of what was to happen; and 1 
rejoice to say that France and the institutions of France came 
through the struggle wdth as much calm temper and solidity as 
any country in the world could have done. ^ 

That is one thing I feel it right to say in consequence 
of what fell from the right hon. gentleman. Follow- 
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iDg the right hon. gentleman opposite, I do not touch on 
the engineering question. Neither will I touch upon the 
commercial (question, except tf) say frankly that I differ 
from the right hon. gentleman, and I believe the com- 
mercial advantages of this Tunnel would Iw enormous. I have 
nothing whatever to do with engineering or commercial ques- 
tions. 1 am here simply as a Member of Parliament to see 
whether there is any reason why 1 should withhold my assent 
to the plan. Now, Sir, 1 liave used the familiar illustration of 
the umbrella as shelter in a storm. After hearing the speech 
of the right hon. gentleman, T am not quite sure whether the 
storm is still going on ; but I was under the impression that the 
panic had passed away. My impression has beem, and in the 
main my impression is that the literary alarm and the social alarm, 
which backed up the military alarm, are very greatly allayed, 
and that we hav(‘ now, what we had not five or six years ago, 
a chance of a fair, ieiup(^rate, and candid discussion. The right 
hon. g(nitleman refers to a land frontier as if it were an unmixed 
evil. No doubt it is less secuie, upon the whole, than a sea 
frontier; but he must not foiget that a land frontier has 
enormous advantages with respect to intercourse between man 
and man, which are of great consequence in the view of those 
who believe that peace, and not war, is the natural and proper 
condition of mankind ; and it is to he as we trust to a great 
extent for this country, at least, the ordinary normal and 
habitual (jondition in which .we live with foreign countries. 
But on the question of procuring a land frontier, if it is a land 
frontier, which 1 do not think it is, the habitual and standing 
advantages of a land frontier are enormous compared with its 
occasional disadvantages and dangers. 

\^ith regard to the i^olitical and military objections, I 
must say I feel pained, as an Englishman, in considering 
the extensive revolution of opinion that has taken place. 
For twenty years this project lived and flourished, difficult 
^ an engineering sense, veiy difficult in a technical sense, 
and as a financial question, I do not presume to enter 
upon those questions, I leave them to those who better 
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imderstand ^lem — but with no doubt cast on it from the point 
of view of the security of this country. Now, Sir, a transition 
from darkness to light has taken place — and it ought to be 
hailed, notwithstanding all the inconveniences which accompany 
such transitions — and it is rather a serious question for us to 
<*x)nsider whether the English nation and Government from 
1860 to 1880, or whether the influences which acted duiing tlie 
years 1883-4 and 1885, and which are to some extent acting 
now, lead us in the right or wrong direction. Speaking of the 
dangers of a land frontier the right hon gentleman, in a lugu- 
brious manner, said that this end of the tunnel must always be 
the subject of great anxiety. AVell, if this end of the tunnel is 
to be tlie subject (»f great anxiety, what will tlie other end be ? 
But, strange to say, I find that the other end of the tunnel is 
the subject of no anxiety at all. Many of us are in the habit 
of considering the Frenc'h nation as light-minded, with great 
resources and great ingenuity, talents, and energy, but still 
light-minded, unlike ourselves, solid and stable, perhajis rather 
heavy, but at any rate a very steady-going people, who make up 
our minds slowly and resolutely, and, do not change them. 
[Laughter.] Oli, I am not speaking for myself — I am only 
speaking on behalf of my country ; but 1 would ask hon, gentle- 
men to a])ply this test to the case of the Frem h peojde. I must 
say that they have treated this matter with the most dignified 
self-restraint md consistency throughout. I am bound to give 
my opinion, and 1 think the French, had they any other than 
the most friendly disposition with regard to ourselves, might 
have made serious complaints of the manner of their treatment 
in having been invited to embark in this enterprise to an extent 
only short of the signature of the Treaty when we receded from 
the ground, and left the light-minded people standing in exactly 
their original attitude, while we — not the nation, but the 
Government and the circles of opinion known in London — ^have 
very considerably altered. Well, but you will say, the question 
of our invading France is not a matter to be considered at all 
Therefore, the other end of the tunnel does not seriously enter 
into the question. The real question that we have before us is 
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the likelilioo<l of the coming of that unliappy day-w-I agree it ip 
a perfectly possible thing, I think and hope it is nothing more 
than a possible event, still it must taken into consideration — 
when England will be invaded by Frances 1 am very much 
behind tlu5 age in a grcfit many respects, and I am sorrj^ to say 
very much behind those representatives of the age who sit on 
the opposite side of the House; for I have the habit of lieing 
guided to a certain extent in anticipations of tlie future by con- 
siderations of the past. I know tliat it is a mode of looking at 
a subject entirely dismissed from consideration at present. For 
about 800 years, beginning from the Conquest, 1 want t(» know 
which country has ofteneat invaded the other, and 1 will state 
this proposition — that the invasions of France by England have 
been tenfold more than the invasions of the British Islands by 
Franco. Do you believe in a total revolution in the means of 
action between the two countries ? T do not believe it. There 
lias, indeed, becMi a great change in one matter — tliat of popula- 
tion. Now, Sir, during the Revolutionary wars what happened ? 
The great Napoleon — the most wonderful gmieral and strategist 
of modern times, the man of whom Dr I Killinger says that he 
raised war as to the mode of its jdauning and execution, not as to 
its morality, almost to the dignity and attitude of a fine art — 
addressed the wliole of his resources and thoughts to the 
invasion of England. Ireland was tried thrive times by the 
Directory, and three times there were miserable failures. Tw(> 
other fleets had set out, one from Hidland and one from Spain, 
and they had been destroyed by the powTr of British arms at 
sea; But Napoleon made it a study nightly and daily to devise 
and arrange the means of invading England, and he was obliged 
to recede from it as an impossible task. Not that it is an im- 
possible task. Do not suppose that I am going to say anything 
so extravagant. I am going to say this. It is worth while for 
those who have those portentous ideas of the power of France, 
and so small an idea of our means of defence, to consider the 
relative population of the two countries. At the time when 
Napoleon prosecuted his schemes the population of Great 
Britain was 10,000,000 ; the population of France 22,000,000. 
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I will not C 9 ant the population of Ireland, for at tliat period, 
unfortunately, as at otliers, it added nothing to the military 
resources of this country for repelling invasion. Well, 

10.000. 000 Englishmen constituted tlie sum of those whom 
Napoleon had to invade, and he could not manage it. At 
the present moment this island contains far more than 

30.000. 000 men, not less strong, not less determined, not less 
energetic than the 10,000,000 in Napoleon’s time at the be- 
ginning of the century, and they are close in mere numbers 
upon the population of France. 

Here, then, are two countries, and tlie question is whether 
one will invade the other by means of the Channel Tunnel. 
This is a country that has incessantly invaded France, and 
I am not sorry to stiy tliut though we did it with marvel- 
lous success 500 years ago, we have not always been equally 
successful in recent , yeiirs, though there is the pammount 
ciise of 1815, with respect to which, if a parallel case could 
be quoted on tlie other side fur the action of England and 
Wellington, I would admit that there would Ixi something 
more in the argument of the right hoii. gentleman than I can 
allow that it contained as matters atiind. I shall be told that 
Napoleon had no steam. That appeiirs to be a strong argument, 
but it is ciipable of being used both ways. I Udieve that the 
invention of steam, and the great revolution that we have seen 
in shipbuilding, liave enormously increased our means of defence 
as compared with those of France. I believe that our defensive 
power in times of crisis would develop itself with a rapidity, to 
an extent, and with an efficiency that would surpass all previous 
examples, and would astonish the world. There is one question 
that I should like to ask — What is the.grouml taken up by thosc^ 
gentlemen who point to our security as the main matter which 
Ive have to consider ? Do they mean, on that ground, to limit 
our communications with France ? Do they mean, as in the 
time of Queen Anne, to “abate" our trade with France, as 
being a source of danger and insecurity ? “ No,” says the right 
hon. gentleman opposite ; “ anything but it ; extend your com- 
munications to the uttermost ; give every facility by which men 
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and material ” — for the word " goods " is synopymous with 
material — “ can pass from one country to the other, but do not 
sanction the construction of this tunnel.” That is the plan of 
the right hon. gentleman. He proposes that the harbours of 
the country should be enlarged. He set no limit to the range 
of his philanthropy and enlightened views upon this matter. 
He has no apprehension upon this subject. Well, my appre- 
hension of invasion is not gi‘eat ; but, if I am to conjure up any 
prospect of danger, I tell the riglit hon. gentleman delil)erately 
that his plan of harbours and great ships, and of making the 
Channel a high road to be crossed witli wonderful rapidity, 
presents ten times the danger that the prospects of the tunnel 
could possibly present to the most excitable mind. 

Now, one woid about the opinion of the military authorities. 1 
am not going to speak of them with contempt ; on the contrary, I 
must sfiy that I have the deepest respect for the profession of the 
soldier, and esp<'cially for the function of a commander in the 
field, charg(^d with the care of larg(^ bodies of men, with the 
duty of making the most of the resources of the country, and 
with the enormously difficult task of bringing all to bear on a 
particular point, under particular circumstances, and at a parti- 
cular time, for the purpose of war. That I deem to be one of 
the highest and most extraordinary trials to which the human 
mind can be subjected, and I do not know any other position in 
which the demand for energy and the exercise of every great 
quality of human force is so tremendous and overwhelming. 
Therefore, for the opinion of Lord Wolseley, whom I believe to 
he a man extremely valuable to his country in the great and 
possible contingency of military danger and military effort, I 
have the profoimdest respect, as I have for the opinion of other 
military authorities. But that respect is mainly due in relation 
to the operations of war, or measures directly connected with 
the operations of war. On other matters not so connected their 
judgment carries weight, and always will carry weight ; but in 
questions of this character the judgments of military authorities 
cannot be accepted as infallible, and wc find that the prescrip- 
tions and recommendations of the military authorities of one 
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day or one year are disowned and reversed by the military 
authorities of another time. We were told in 1860 that Lord 
Palmerston’s fortifications would give us such a state of security 
that we need never be alarmed again ; but have we not had within 
these latter years alarms more poignant, more startling, more 
costly than, perhaps, were ever reached before in times of peace, 
and these fortifications are regarded apparently by those who 
recommended them with the greatest indifference ? If 1 am 
asked to rely on the opinion of military aiitliorities as infallible, 
and required to surrender my own poor judgment and responsi- 
bility into their hands, 1 would quote the name of Alderney. 
If there is a single creation on eartli that may be called the 
creation of military authority it is the work now represented by 
the remains, the ruins, the shreds and tatters of the fortifica- 
tions ut Alderney. Save that the funds were supplied from the 
Treasury, these works were a military creation. I know it is 
sometimes said that all faults and imperfections in such cases 
are due to the impertinent interference of civilians ; but what 
civilian had anything to do with the works at Alderney ? I 
had to do with them in the sense of yielding to the imperative 
demands of the military authorities of that day, excellent, able, 
and higldy distinguished men they were — Sir John llurgoyiie, 
Sir Henry Hardinge, and others who ador»» our military 
annals. They told us that with an ex£)endituio of £lo0,000 
Cherbourg would be sealed up, and no liostile fleet would ever 
issue from it. 1 was the man who proposed this expenditure, 
and the House tigreed to it thirty-five years ago. But I need 
not say the matter did not stop there ; the expenditure*, went up 
to £1,500,000 — and 1 am not sure wliether it stopped short of 
£2,000,000 — and of that there now remain but the miserable 
fragments of that work, a monument of human folly, useless to 
us as r^ards any purpose for which we were urged by military 
authorities to adopt their plan, but perhaps not absolutely use- 
less to a possible enemy, with whom we may at some period 
have to deal, and who may possibly be able to extract some 
profit in the way of shelter and accommodation from the ruins. 
Then take another and very different example from another 
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branch pf the subject — I wish to speak of nothing hut of which 
I have some personal knowledge. Everybody knows that in 
the crisis of a great war the one? real and apjialling diCBculty, if 
not danger, of this country is the fewness of men, and not the 
scantiness of any other resources whatever. We were, until the 
forethought and sagjicity of Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell relieved us of the task, in military occupation of the 
Ionian Islands. Our garrison there used to consist in times of 
peace of 6000 or 7000 men, and I believes it was admitted that, 
considered in reference to times of war and in reference to Re- 
serves, such soldiers as we would require to have there would 
stand to our debit in time of war at not less than 12,000 men. 
I am not speaking of political considerations; but I do not 
think any man in this House will say it is desirable to be 
charged with the responsbiility of maintaining 12,000 men in a 
time of a gi’cat war for the purjjose of maintaining a hold, even if 
it were otherwise possible upon Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, and the 
other Ionian Isles. But at that time military authorities were 
unanimous in their belief, and strongly urged uj>on tlie Govern- 
ment that the maintenance of our military hold upon the Ionian 
Islands was a great, if not an essential, element in the mainten- 
ance of our power in the Mediterranean. Something, we must 
admit, is to be allowed for the professional zeal of men who 
know no bounds to the service they render and the sacrifices 
they are prepared to make when the country has occasion to 
call for their services ; but mucli also must be allowed for the 
fallibility of human judgment when applied to an object they 
consider it necessary to secure, and these are considerations 
which in some degree equalise our position, though not ab- 
solutely, to the position of the military authorities. It seems 
ludicrous for a person like myself to give an opinion on the 
military danger of the Channel Tunnel in the face of the 
opinion of military authorities; but I cannot get rid of the 
feeling — and it is simply common sense — that when I en- 
deavour to consider all the poiiits, w^hich I will not now enter 
upon in detail, I am bound to point out that it is not a safe 
thing for us to say, “ We have military authorities who tell us 
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this thing #r that, and we ought to be satisfied ” when, of 
necessity, we have before our eyes many exemplary cases where 
the predictions and injunctions of military authorities have been 
totally falsified ; and when we know that what is preached by 
the military authorities of to-day is the direct reversal of what 
was thought and taught by military authorities twenty or thirty 
years ago. Under the circumstances, I trust we have arrived at 
a time of comparative calm, when the matter c-an be considered 
without prejudice, which was not possible in 1883. If I may 
presume to refer to an old and homely proverb, “ Philip was 
then drunk ; ” but Philip is now, I trust, sober, and it is in the 
sobriety of Philip that I place all my confidence. I hope, Sir, 
I am not going beyond Parliamentary etiquette, if 1 express ray 
hearty congratulations that you, Sir, in the midst of the storm 
and excitement, were one of the men who affixed a signature to 
the Minority Eeport on the subject. T believe even now wc have 
arrived at a htippier time, when il)e gallant enterprise — for 1 
must Call it so, arduous and difficult as it is — of my hon. friend 
the Member for Hythe has some chance of fair judgment. The 
opinion of the nation was never against it. A fictitious opinion, 
which is sometimes assumed to be national ojdnion, was too 
strong against it at one period, and it was too strong for me, 
and it even now exists, but wC/akened and brought within 
moderate lK)unds, and thert^ is now some chantit*. for common 
sense and the exercise of that spirit of enter])rise that has Ih‘cii 
at all times among the noblest characteristics of our country. 



THE STATE OF AGRICULTURE 

Hawakden, August 23, 1888 

Mr Gladstone was presont at tlie Hawanlen Flower Show, and afterwards g]Kike 
from the Castle Terrace. Amongst speeches on cognate subjects may be men- 
tioned those nt Cillingham on June 17, 1889, on Agriculture ; at Hawarden, on 
August 22nd, 1889, on Horticulture; and on Jan. 10, 1890, at Hawartleu, to hi.s« 
tenantry. 

This is not the first time I have addressed you on my own 
behalf and on behalf of my wife and family on the occasion of 
our Horticultural Show, and I rejoice to think that every year 
as it comes round we have greater and greater testimonies of 
the good that it does, tlie great interest that is felt in it, and 
the great exertions that are made by our friends to excel in the 
cultivation of fruit and flowers and vegetables. Now, I do not 
know whether I could tell you all the benefits that I think this 
does; but, in the first place, it is another bond of union between 
us. It brings us together upon a good footing, with kindly 
feelings for a good purpose ; and everything that does that, in 
my opinion, is a very good thing. It is a great distinction of 
this country that w-c have i^leiity of usages of that kind, and 
the more we have of them the better, and I am delighted to 
think that iliis one in particular is l)eing added to what we had 
before. But there is a great deal more to say about it, and 
more than one can say properly on the siiine occasion, because 
it would be l>etter to keep something for a future occasion. 
The next thing is this — as regards flowers in particular, it 
is a very great advantage to people of all ranks and classes 
to have themselves kept in close connection with the beautiful 
things which God Almighty has ordained that Nature should 
produce — it cultivates the sensed of beauty in the people. You, 
who live in the country, have advantages in that respect which 
are not possessed by the town pop^tion ; and I do not know 
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whether it is fresh in your recollection that the town popula- 
tion in England, which, if we go some hundreds of yeai-s back, 
was not a twentieth part of the whole, is now actually more 
than half of the whole. It is a most touching thing, in driving 
through the poorest streets of London, to see how the feeling 
for natural beauties acts even upon the town population ; how 
everybody that can contrives to have some flower pots, some 
geraniums, something or other that shall be to him the image 
of Nature, keeping up his recollection of Nature, and showing 
his sense of beauty. It is a real element of civilisation; it 
tends to soften and refine human nature ; and, where there are 
so many things of interest in life which tend to influence 
human nature in another direction, it is an immense advantage? 
that an influence of this kind * should be brought to work 
among all classes of the i)opulation. If you go through th(^ 
wealthy streets of J^ondon you will see sjdendid l>oxes of flowers 
in the fronts of the windows of the wealthy inhabitants. 
Those are very pleasing to the eye, and it is certainly nothing 
but creditable that those who purchase them should take de- 
light in them ; but that is a very simple anti easy matter for 
the persons in opulent circumstances, compared with the little 
flower pots in the back streets; because tlie little flower pots in 
the back streets generally represent efforts nu^de under difli- 
culties and with self-denial. It is out of very narrow means, 
it is in the diidst of serious want that these things are 
done ; and most certainly I should always look upon them with 
the liveliest satisfaction, l^ut then we may say that this is tlie 
imaginative side of the question, which has relation to taste and 
civilisation. The economical side of it, however, must always 
present itself to our minds. You delight in these l)eautiful 
things; but, after all, in the first place, you are almost compelled 
also to contemplate the subject with a view to profit. I want 
U) say one or two things to you upon that subject. 

And first let me say I think there are very few persons who 
know how laige a question this is. In some degree it is a subject 
on which there are varieties of opinion ; but there is an immense 
deal to be done in this country in small parcels, in small de- 
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tails, upon patches and limited areas of ground.^ To extend 
that by what I may in the rough call spade cultivation is a 
matter, regarded in the aggregate, of enormous national im- 
portance. You will understand that I use that phrase in a 
large sense, covering by it everything, in point of fact, that is 
done by the human hand in detail by minute care and constant 
watchfulness, and all the incidents of the weather and other 
circumstances; and here 1 must say I learnt with pleasure 
to-day, from the highest authorities, that this exhibition is the 
very best exhibition we have ever had ; and, being the best, it 
is made under the most unfavourable circumstances, because I 
do not think that since this institution was founded we have 
ever had so ungenial «'i season. Tlierefore you have been strug- 
gling under adverse circumstances, and I rejoice to see that you 
have struggled successfully. Now, this is a very large question. 
If you go across the ( 'hannel into Fi ance, where the land is very 
much more subdivided than it is in this country, you will find 
there that what is cdled the small culture is pursued by mil- 
lions of the i)opuliitioii ; and there is no doubt at all about the fact 
that a large part of the wealth of France arises from that kind of 
work, which some jieople tliiiik insignificant when they look at 
it ill detail, but whic.b when, as I have said, it is accumulated 
and put together comes to be of enormous national import- 
ance. Some thirty or forty years ago the landlords of this 
country had a most unfortunate passion for wTiat was called 
consolidating farms, and they thouglit consolidation was the secret 
of good economical cultivation and of high renfs, not as against 
the farmer, but of high rents, together with good circumstances 
for the farmer. Then some people went a little further, and 
thought also that machinery was going to produce in agriculture 
the same astonishing results that it has produced in manu- 
factures. You know that in the staple manufactures of the 
country machinery has put down, and has driven out of the 
market, what used to be called hand labour. Now, with regard 
to the land, the landlords have had a great lesson, by which I 
have no doubt they will profit. They have gone through a very 
severe crisis in the last ten years, jwd it has been observed, per* 
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hap^ all thA>ugh the country, that the small farms have done 
better than the large, or, at all events, as another way of putting 
it, that the large farms have done worse than the small. In a 
very great degree the circumstances have been terribly against 
laige farms. But there was a great movement tending to re- 
move all agricultural production away from the human hand. 
And this would tell most against the small farms. Well, this 
more favourable or less unfavourable experience of the small 
fanns shows you that some arguments have been piishe<l too far, 
and that there is a gi‘eat deal to be got out of the human hand, — 
using the spade and other imidements, applying to the soil more 
effective processes of exposure to the air than can always h& 
applied by agricultural machinery, and leading to your obtain- 
ing from the surface of tlie earth a far greater aggregate pro- 
duct than has ever yet been got, possibly than ever will be got, 
by scientific processes and by wholesale methods in agriculture. 

A great many people are very much alarmed about over- 
population. I do not so much believe in over-population 
as many people do. I think that if the land is made 
the best use of, the result will be that it will feed a gieal 
many more people tliaii wdien its resources are not properly 
turned to account; and 1 cannot too strongly state — my con- 
viction may not be worth much, but at any t dt*. it has Uicii 
formed upon the observation of a tolerably long lift — that 1 am 
l)ersuaded there is an enormous economical importance in the? 
subject that has brought us here to-day. I have in my Imnds a 
book called “The Producer and Consumer*” by Samuel Pawson. 
I had not seen this book when last I addressed you. It appears 
to me to be very interesting, and to deserve a good deal of 
attention. Mr Samuel llawson describes himself as having l>een 
for more than thirty years a fruiterer and salesman in tlie fruit 
and vegetable trades, apparently in Birmingham, and he seems 
to be a person of consideration, because he dedicates his book, by 
pennission, to the Company of Fruiterers, a public body ; and no 
doubt that is a good testimonial to his being a person of real 
knowledge and experience. I shall send this copy of the lxK)k 
to the Institute for those to read who may like to read it, for 
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that would be turning it to better account than by keeping it 
on my own shelves. He tells you a number of things, some of 
them that are very remarkable, and some of them that are 
astonishing ; but let me say one thing. There are some persons 
who my when you refer to France, or when you refer to 
a district like the Channel Islands, where there is an enormous 
population relatively to the acreage, and the people are, generally 
speaking, extremely well oif, — they all say, Well, but they have 
beautiful climates.” Bui our climate is not a bad climate. 
There may be more enjoyment and brilliancy in the Mediter- 
ranean climate than there is in ours ; but it is commonly said, and 
1 l)elieve it, though I do not want to apply it to this day parti- 
cularly, that there are more days in the year on wliich you can 
enjoy the open air in England than in most countries in Europe. 
We have not got the worst extremes; and, I do not know whether 
you have observed it, but, although we have been gi*umbling at 
tlie rain for the last month or six weeks, if you read the papers 
you will see that botli east and west of us they have had worse 
weather than we have had. You will see terrible accounts of 
storms and of ruin produced by storms in Austria, and this very 
morning we have had some terrible accounts from America ; so 
that, after all, I am not at all sure that we are not as well off. 
We have liere a medium climate, a temperate climate, a healthy 
climate, a climate that is good for many kinds of productions. 
The climate is not always the thing. There are many varieties 
of climate, and it is not always the one that is thought the best 
that does the best, A county that is supposed to be one of the 
poorest, one of the least favourable and least genial climates in 
the whole island is Aberdeenshire, and there is not a more 
flourishing county in the whole island. The farmers of Aber- 
deenshire send to the London market the finest beef in the 
world ; the farmers of Aberdeenshire send to the London corn 
market such oats that Aberdeen oats are known by that name 
because they cannot be equalled elsewhere, and they are generally 
used for mixing with other oats to bring up the quality ; and, 
what is perhaps more to the purpose in this connection, is that 
Aberdeenshire people grow strawberries in enormous quantities 
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for the London market. I admit that they have the advantage 
of coming in a little later than other people ; but they do it and 
make it pay. Great things are done in that way. 

I will just mention to you one or two of the things 
that this gentleman refers to. Mind, I cannot under- 
take to aver that he is cowed in everything. I have 
told you who he is, and what countenance he has, and 
he appears to command a great deal of information in de- 
tail. He gives an account of some things that are astonish- 
ing, and perhaps that ought to be considered as extreme coses. 
What do you think of this ? “I have known an acre of straw- 
berries making £200.” Strawberries generally make a person ’s 
lips water, but to hear of an acre of strawberries making £200 
may make other people’s lips water in another sense. I do not 
know whether he means *£200 net profit. 1 should think not; 
for in another place — I quote it from page 14 — he describes the 
growth and the profit on strawberries in a particular season as 
making £40 an acre, which seems to Ixj pretty well. He men- 
tions a multitude of such subjects. (Jne of them is the growth 
of tomatoes. I see there are some specimens of tomatoes in the 
show that we have beside us. He says ; — A very profitable 
fruit that grows is the tomato, especially as grown in Cornwall, 
Jersey, and Guernsey; but it grows here perfectly well. It 
will make 4d. per lb. at tlie lowest price, and rnceis with a ready 
sale in the market.” They say that they })acke(l, in the season 
of 1885, 80,400,000 cans of tomatoes. That is the scale upon 
which these things are done. The demand for articles oflercd, 
and for those articles of food which, in a mild sense, might 
be called luxuries, comforts, and many other necessaries, is 
enormous. You have got to^deal with the liuman stomach ; and 
the human stomach, whatever else may be said of it, is a very 
good customer. And jiou may rely uj^on its permanent demand. 
It is very diflScult to say to what extent that demand may )>e 
further enlarged and magnified. The w'hole human race is not 
so well fed that it cannot take any )iiore. There is a portion of 
society which is said to eat more than is good for it. I am 
sorry to say that about sixty years ago, in this country, there 
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were many millions of people who had less than was good for 
them, and could not get a suflScieiicy of food. There may be a 
handful of {>eople still in that unfortunate condition, but the 
whole, I am hapi)y to think, are a gi*eat deal better fed than 
they were. They have got the command of all the markets of 
the world. There is no impediment to their getting everything 
on the best terms tliat it can l)e grown for them ; and so I trust 
it will always continue. 

There is another ciuestion that does not come so strictly 
within the purpose of this institution, and that is the ques- 
tion of eggs. With regard to eggs, he mentions one case. 
There is nothing very wonderful alK>ut it, but it is not un- 
satisfactory. I tiike this particular case he meutions on 
page 29. A lady keeping from twenty to thirty fowls has 
recently kept a strict aecouiit of her poultry-feeding for a year, 
and the result was a profit of over £5. Five pounds is not a 
very large sum, but let us divide it among twenty-five fowls. 
If there were twenty-five fowls and £5, that would be £1 for 
every five fowls, or 4s. a year ; so that every fowl makes a 
penny a week nearly. That is a very reasonable return. In 
Scotland they say, “ Mony a mickle inaks a muckle.” Tliat 
shows that upon this world of ours there is a sj)hcre for every- 
body and for every creature to be useful in; and 1 think if every 
human being did his duty as well to himself and to .society aa 
a fowl that makes a penny a week — well, he would have a 
better account to give at the last than he will in some cases 
now. Here is another instance I will mention to you. This 
is an important consideration in the case of farming — that 
when the land is originally of poor quality, it will very often not 
l>e worth while to try to turn it to account for farming processes ; 
but in the case of spade cultivation the thing is different, and 
it will often he worth while to turn to account for spade pur- 
{)Oses what it is not worth while to turn to account for farming 
purposes. What you want for spade purposes, besides space andair, 
is the easy use and application to the soil of family labour. Thus 
the spade will make the land profitable ] and though, of course, 
the original quality of the land i%,v6ry important, yet it is not so 
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jiiidu!>eB8fd% and you may get a good deal out of indififeroDt 
}and by spade process that you would never get, probably, by 
the tardinaiy processes of the plough and the harrow. Here is 
a ease mentioned by Mr Itawson on page 17. He says, at a 
plaXte near Bromsgrove, called liodford, some years ago the 
land <Ud not pay — ^not until ten years ago. How came it to 
pay then if it had not paid before ? Became the tenants paid 
attention to the cultivation of strawberries, raspberries, and 
bush fruit, and it is now paying weU. That is this poor land, 
which formerly did not pay at all Upon a recent visit there 
which he fook — ^1 beg you to pay special attention to tliis — ^he 
found that many of the tenants had purchased their small 
farms out of the proceeds made from this industry. Do not 
suppose that this thing is to work magically. That is not so. 
It 18 a question of labour, of care, of skill, of vigilance. The 
thing will not come like a prize in a lottery. There ore ex> 
cellent results to be had, but they must be had by the use of 
proper means, and guarding in that way against the expectation 
of imaginury results. 1 must say 1 have had plenty of instances 
to show me that theie is a great deal to be done, and that there is 
a field open to every man who has industry and a fair capacity > 
and it has pleased God to give to the average man fair capa- 
city, if he will take care to add industry to it. There is a great 
deal to be done for the improvement of their circumstances, 
and the increase of the comforts of life. I once had — not 
very long ago — a present sent to me ; it was a present, 1 think, 
of a box of jam, twelve pots of jam.' The man who sent 
it said he had been a farmer in Essex of 250 acres of land, 
and that he had bemi brought to the point of ruin; but 
it had occurred to him to. turn his attention to fruit cul- 
tivation, and he did so. He made great efforts, and got 
the ci^ital by tiie focmation of a company, and he told me 
it had become a most flourishing concern. As he had seen 
me among the preachers of the merits of this operation, he testi- 
fied his gratitude by sending me a box of jam. ^ 

How, about getting to market. There is no doubt ^t 
getting the produce to market is one of the most im- 

D 
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portant subjects to which you can apply your attention. 
1 dare say you have seen that iliere has Ijeen passed ui 
the present Session of Parliament a Railway Rates Bill 
that is intended to assist the British agricultural producer 
in getting his produce to inwket. There has l)eeu a ^eat 
deal of complaint against railway companies. Men speak, and 
Mr Rawson siKjaks, of the avarice of the i-ailway com])anies ; 
they are v(iry wicked ; there is a groat deal of avarice among 
them. Now, 1 believe that the j)eople who direct the railway 
companies are no Itetter nor worse than the generality of man- 
kind. I siijipose they like to have as huge dividends as they 
can get, and it must Imj admitted that their dividends are not 
ge-nerally very large. I do not 1>elieve — you know it is a 
curious thing in the histf»ry af the world, but I «lo not believe 
that in any portion of the ('conomical history of this country 
you could find a ease where there lias b(>en such a vast invest- 
ment of money or anything ap]*roaehing it — now exceeding 
eight millions sterling — for such modi'rate returns as is the 
case of the railway comimnies. However, 1 do not mean to say 
that the intelligence of the railway* companies is always perfect , 
or the administration alway's enlighteneil ; but, on the whole, I 
think they .show a gi'cat deal of skill. They are a great deal in 
the public eye, for what they do is very much canvassed, and 
they ought to understand their interests jiretty well, though I am 
extremely glad Parliament has pas.sed an Act on the subject, and 
if there is any tendency 011 their part to do injustice to the British 
producer, it is ijuite right that that tendency should be checked. 

But I want to call your attention to a practical point. I 
<lo not believe that the avarice of the railway companies is the 
great reason why the British producer cannot get his fruit, his 
vegetables, his grain, hay, straw, and .so forth to market; and I 
do not believe tliat the railway companies are governed, as some 
people think them to lie, by a jwrtentous and itnnatural desire 
to bring foreign produce into this country cheap, and to make 
English produce dear. Rely upon it, that is not the secret I 
have my own opinion as to the .secret. It may not be worth 
much, but I rive it vou. Mv opinion is this — that the reason 
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why the undeniable faet occurs that the foreign producer in 
many instances gets his produce to market cheaper i-elatively is 
this : that the foreign produce is collected and brought in such 
large quantities, and is sent in gi’eat masses to tlie market. 
That is the secret of cheap carriage. Now, unfortunately, we 
have not got those combinations in England ; and I believe the 
farmers could do themselves a gi-eat deal of good, and I believe 
tlie garden cultivators can do themselves a great deal of good, by 
the process that is described as laying your lieads together. 
Now, laying your heads together is a phrase that has been nsed 
in various senses, and I am anxious that I should not be mis- 
understood. Sixty years ago there was a most witty clergyman 
in this country, Sydney Smith, a canon of St Paul’s in London, 
and in those days the Dean and Chapter of St Paul’s were what 
Uiey are now — rather slow. If any of you go to London and 
stay there, you cannot be there long without knowing that St 
Paul’s is a great working church and a great instilaition in Lon- 
don : Imt then, though it was open on Sundays and week days, 
in some way or other very little was known about it, and the*. 
Dean and Chapter were slow. Now, Sydney Smith used to 
enjoy liiinself by passing his wit and jokes upon this Dean and 
Chapter, thougli he belonged to it himself. Whoi wooden pave,- 
ments — an excellent improvement, T think — when wooden jiavc- 
ments began to be introduced into London, tlieni was a ^luestion 
of laying down wooden pavements round St Paul’s, and some- 
body raised the question whether it could be flonc — whether 
they could get a wooden pavement to lay all round it. Sydney 
Smitli sixid, “ There is no difficulty at all ; let the Dean and 
Chapter lay their lieads together.” That was a very good 
wooden pavement. But it is not in that sense, it is in a con- 
trary sense, that I invite you to lay your heads together. I ask 
you to lay your heads together in order that the brains within 
those skulls may enter into communion with one another; for T 
am persuaded that it is by communication that the farmers and 
garden producers can contrive to cope with those most serious 
grievances, most serious inconveniences, those formidable im- 
pediments which prevent the produce from getting inu> the 
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market, and whicli discourage its being produced at all, liecause 
it is sent in such small parcels that the railway companies can- 
not afford to carry it except at large redative expense. You will 
easily see tliat whem it is a question of tons, whether of potatoes 
or cabbages, or of coals, the carrying of tons at a time can bt^ 
done far cheaper, relatively to tlie (juantities than where it is a 
question of carrying pounds at a time. How are you to bring 
the pounds into tons ? Uy bringing a numl.>er of producers 
tf»gether to see how they can lay together the several stocks 
that they get out of their ground, and thereby putting them- 
selves in a position to say to the railway companies, “ We shall 
provide ourselves at such times ami in such quantities, and you 
will bring them to market for us:” and the railway companies, 
having as many eyes in their heads as other poojde, if it paid 
them to carry llie [»roduce, wimld offer moderate terms for the 
carriage. This geutleinan, who seems to know a goofl deal of 
what ho writes alumt, says that a very gootl plan wo\ild he to 
hire a truck. I think he says that that used It) hv an old 
method. I am sure I do not know whether 1 h^ is right or 
not in that, hut he suggests that a certain numl)er of per- 
sons should hire a truck, jwiy so much for it, and then put upon 
it, subject t<* the regulations of the company, what kind of pro- 
duce they like, so us to have j)erfe<'t freedom in it. I «lo not 
know whether that is so or not. What I fe(d is, that to bring 
the prcMluce to market at regular times and in considerable 
quantities is the true secret of cheapness and expedition in con- 
veyance. Everything de])ends upon cheapness and expedition in 
eonvoyaiK’e, Set; how wonderfully the commerce of the world 
is increased. Everywhere the business of communication, the 
business of sending people, and the business of sending goods 
and articles from one place to another is every yetir coining to 
fonn a largt'r and larger proportion of the whole business of 
human life. And why is that V llecausc the methods of doing 
it wholesale, to bring it in quantity, are more and more studied ; 
because conveyance, which after all is an article in the market, 
is in that way liecoming cheaper, and causes more things to be 
conveyed. 
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Now, gentlJmen, and ladies too — for I must not forget 
the ladies at any time, much less to-day, because 1 find that 
it is Mrs Johnson of Mancott Rank who has distinguislied her- 
self in the show of the present year in a manner wliich entitles 
her to the highest honour— 1 have endeavoured in a familiar 
way to approach this cjuestion, so far as 1 was able, in a practi- 
cal manner. We shall meet again from year to year, I hope, 
during the time that my life and the time that my wife*s life 
may be j)rolonged, and after we are gone, well, then 1 hope that 
my son, Mr W. H. (Jlinlstone,* and his wife, and after them our 
grandson, may carry on these meetings for, T trust, fifty or sixty 
years. Rut vv(» are not likely to live for a hiualred years yet. 
All of us are ohlig(Hl to the committee, U) the judges, and to the 
tniasnrer for the manner in which they have laboiued for tin* 
success of th(^ sh<»w. You will he glad to hear that I have done ; 
for, as I said before, we must keep something to hv. said next 
time, and 1 only therefore repeat my hearty and cordial con- 
gratulations to you on tin? success you have attaimw], and the 
expression of my hope that the success you have attained may 
\)e regarded only as a stimulus to greater exertions in futun*; 
and I venture evcai to hoj)C that yon will reflect upon tho.st^ 
things that I have said ahoul comhimitioji, ahout mcasurcB for 
bringing your j>rodnee easily and rapidly to market. And that 
reminds me the word ‘‘market” brought iij) a new idea in my 
mind, and that is that 1 am hap]iy to say you are likely to have 
much greater facility of access to market than you have had. 
You are aware of the railway that has Ixjeu. made through the 
parish, and of the bri<lge that is Inking made over the l)ee, and 
that there is a plan for making a railway from the Dee Rridge 
to Birkenhead. Ybu are aware that there is a tunnel under tluj 
Mersey at Birkenhead. All these things, I hope, within c(;r- 
tainly the next two years, will be joined one to another, and the 
meaning of that is that all your fniit, and vegetables, and 
flowers, and whatever you can rear that is worth sending to 
market, can be sent straight by rail from a station in the middle 
of Hawarden, will be able to be sent by rail in the course of 

* Mr W. H. Glaasttme died July 4tli, 1891. 
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jKirhaps an hour’s or half-an-hoiir’s conveyance to Liverpool — 
that is to say, into a market of 700,000 people. That is not a 
disconraf{:inf; (arciimstanc(‘, so T hope you will be stimulated 
more and nu»re to exertion, and that you will likewise consider 
whetlicr you cannot do something among yourselves to procure 
better terms from the railway companies, to put them in a posi- 
tion to carry for you larger <|uantities, and therefore to carry your 
goods at a choajier rate. 



THE EISTEDDFOD 

Wrexham, Ski'Tembkr 4, 18H8 

Mr Olniistoiin (lelivore<l tbih spoerh a* a visitor to tho KisloilJIcHl at Wroxham. 

Theue was no single senlenee in the excellent address of onr 
clmirman^ to-day more iinporlant than that in which he said 
that on the pnvsent (K*.ca8ion we had no politit^s within thestt 
l»recincts. 1 ask no man and no w^oman wlait liis or lier poli- 
tics are, and 1 trust that no gtaitleman or lady will ask me 
anything sihout mine, rntil 1 get out of Wrexham I shall 
forget them altogether. Tliose who have l)een willi me to what, 
f(»llowing rarliiimentarv usage, 1 probably had best call another 
})laee, will understand and kiunv the miianing of my illustra- 
tion when 1 say that, on this i)articular occasion, in comino' 
among you again, 1 feel 1 have passed from a more doubtful 
into a far purer atmosphere. I do assiirii you that, although 
many are more competent to sj)eak toytai about your Kisteddfod 
than 1 am, there is no man in or out of Wah-. Welshman or 
iKt Welshman, that can do it with a more en'ire. heart than 
mine. I do not come here, to meet a public f(*(ding, I come here 
to express a most sincere conviction. I rejoic(‘ in this institu- 
tion, and I rejoice in witnessing its i)rogyess. The last time I 
had the honour of addressing an Eist(‘ddfod was in tin* town of 
Mold-; and, according to my recollection, the aiulience before? 
wlioin I have now the honour to appear is not less than threij- 
fold that which I tlaui addressed. 1 see tliat the Eisteddfod is 
taking hold in an increasing degree — I will not say uprm tlie 
masses of the people, because I tliink they have always given it 
sympathy, but uix)n all classes of the (joimnunity, and is more 
and more fulfilling the idea of that which I liave seen oHicially 
called a Welsh national iirstitution. J^t mr; tell you that I 

» Sir Edward W’atkin. August 2(i, 
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underwent an uncomfortable sensation for a moment— do not 
be alarmed — when, arriving in this room, 1 found myself placed 
within a yard of what was evidently the most powerful and effec- 
tive military band, and T said to myself, “ I am very fond of music, 
and I am very loyal to Welsh music ; but really this is rather 
too close.” But when the band liegan — I do assure you that if 
they ttad been playing till this moment, if their lungs could 
have stood it, and for ever so much longer, I should have lis- 
tened to it with unniixed delight. 1 had not read the official 
description of it, but the thought that came into my mind was, 
This is so good a baud, that it surely must be a Welsh 
band ; ” and T was (bdighted to find, on asking for information, 
which, in the Welsh portion of the book kindly handed to me, 

I had difficulty in gathering with as much certainty as T could 
have wished — 1 was glad to find I was right in that supposi- 
tion. I h()])e 1 liave not come here to flatter you, but the 
musical talent and the musical feeling of Wales have always 
had my unmixed and enthusiastic admiration. Think, ladi(^s 
and gentlemen, of your “ Men of Harlech.” In my judgment, 
for the purpose of a national air — T do not si)eak of science, 
for I am not possessed of it — but for the purpose of a national 
air, and without disparagement of old “ (lod save the Queen” 
or anything else, it is perha))s the finest national air in the world. 
As to the band that played to-day, T wish to tendifr to them my 
cordial thanks, and to say that, in my opinion, they are a band 
worthy even to play the “ Men of Harlech.” I am not here to 
select the AVelsh professors of this art and that ai*t, hut I am 
reminded by what I have just said of music, to refer to a sister 
art, and to congratulate you upon possessing, in the sister art of 
painting, a representative of Wales, who is among the most 
ardent of nil Welshmen — and that is saying a good deal, for 
Welshmen are not deficient in the faculty of ardour — among 
the most ardent of them all, at the same time that he is one of 
the most illustrious of our living painters — there may be those 
who would place him quite at the top of the tree, I do not 
exaggerate in the words I use — Mr Bume Jones. 

I have not come here to speak siny)ly of individuals, and I will 
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pass on to say that I have been struck within the last few hours, T 
will not say with the contrast, but, on the contrary, with tlie re- 
markable concord between things that are young and things 
that are old. I have come this morning from Hawarden by 
the Hawarden loop line to the Hawarden Junction, and from 
the Hawarden Junction to Wrexliam. I hope I may come 
many times; but I take this opportunity of rendering my 
acknowledgments to Sir E. Watkin, who has exhibited to you 
the intelligence and the zeal anti the liberality with which h(^ 
has applied himself, as a great railway constructor ami director, 
to the consideration of the wants of Wales. I express to him 
personally my share in the obligatitni, and T congratulate 
Wales on thci close alliance wliich T hope will for the future 
subsist between hiiti and her for tlie ])romotion of ilie great 
enterprises to which we must look for the 0])cuiug u)> of tht? 
country. That is not all of what I have seen to-day. 1 saw 
gi'eat enthusiasm all the way from Hawarden. People of all 
ages and of botli sexes gathered at every station witli an un- 
usual number, I think, of Welsh babies. The enthusiasm of 
the babies it would be premature to tlescribc- -'that is all re- 
served for the future; but the np)»caraiice of those babies 
showed the enthusiasm of the mothers. Now tliis ^^)njun(^tion 
of young and the old — I mean the new and ihe ancient — is, 
in my opinion, the liappiest augury for the w ll-being of a 
country. A country is in a goo<l and sound and healthy states 
when it exhibits the spirit of progress in all its institutions 
and in all its operations; and when with that spirit of ymrgress 
it combines the s})irit of affectionate retrospect upon the times 
and the generatif)ns that have gone before, and the determina- 
tion to husband and to turn at every point to tlie best accounl. 
all that these previous generations have ac*.cumulated of what is 
good and worthy for the benefit of us their children. 

That I take to be the object and the purpose of this Eisteddfod, 
which is a commemoration of the past. There are some who say 
that its purpose is a mistake ; and, although I do not know 
whether there are any to l>e found in Wales who say so now, there 
used to be people who said that its purpose is a mistake ; and I 
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recollect the liuui when it was the custom anion^ many, while 
recognising the noble feeling which had organised the Eistedd- 
fod, to deplore it as an economical error, and to deplore the 
maintenance of the Welsh language, and say, “ Let us have one 
language, one speocli, and one communication/’ 1 do not intend 
to enter at full Icngtii into the question ; but I must own that 
I have not heard or found that Welshmen, when they go into 
England, ever lose their attachment to their native land ; and 
I have not found that they are placed at any undue disadvan- 
tage in consequence of tlic attachment, although it embraces 
and regards as the centre of Welsh life the tongue that is 
spoken hy the people. Dut 1 wish to say what, perliaps, will 
sliock some men — wliat shall 1 call them ? — some who would 
call themselves, at any rate, ‘‘ ninetccmth century ” men. 1 
wish to say that, in my opinion, the i)rincii)le of nationality 
and the princij)le of nwerenee for aiititpiity — the principle of 
W'hat 1 may ('all locial pjitriotism — is not only an ennobling 
thing in itself, hut has a great economic value. That, perhaps, 
may seem a hold stat(*ment, but, in my opinion, it is a true one. 
Everybody feels, I think, the first portion of it to be true — 
namely, that it is of an ennobling character. The attachment 
to your couiitry, the attachment among llritish subjects to 
Britain, but also the attachment among Welsh-born people to 
Wales, has in it, in some degree, the nature both of an appeal 
to energy and an incentive to its development, and, likewise, no 
few elements of a moral standard ; for the Welshman, go where 
he may, will be unwilling to disgrace the name. It is a matter 
of familiar observation lliat even in the extrcrriest east of 
Europe, wherever free institutions have supplanted a slate of 
despotic government, the invariable etlecL has been to admin- 
ister an enormous stimulus to the industrious iictivity of tin? 
country. That is tlie wise wherever w’e go; and, in my opinion, 
as I think, with that sense of your Welsh birth, and what you 
yourselves call your Welsh nationality — if it tends to the 
general healthy development of the man, and if it makes him 
more of a man than he would l)c witliout it, it would niake him 
not only morally but economically a man of greater value than 
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he otherwile would be. Now, this is a day of retrospect, and, 
having spoken of Welsli nationality, I am reminded to look 
towards that inscription which you see upon a. portion of your 
walls, and w^hich bears ilie name of Henry Kichard^ — a name 
than which tliere can be no better symbol of Wales. 1 had ilia 
honour of knowing him for the last twenty years, if not more, 
and I have always been glad to take tx)C4ision of saying that 1 
regarded him in respect of the conduct, character, faculties, and 
hopes of the people of Wales, as a teacher and a guide. I )iave 
owed to him much of what I have learned about Wales as my 
experience has enlarged, and I owe a debt to him on that account 
which I am ever glad to acknowledge. Dut, gciithuiicii, lie lias 
broader claims upon you. He has upon you the tdaim of having 
exhibited to the world a moilel of character, of symiiathy, and 
delight I have seen him in Parliament, the advocaUi of decided 
ojiinions, the advocate of some opinions, perhaps among the Inist 
he eiilerlaincil — for instance, in respect to peace — in which he 
had no great iiumher of S3'nipathisers or followers. 1 have seen 
him always uniting a most determincMl courage and resolution 
in the assertion of his ])rinciples and views with the greatest 
tenderness, gentleness, and symjiathy towards tho.se who differed 
from him. The fact is, though J do not wisli unnecessarily and 
ofiiciously to introduce here considcral ions so solemn that per- 
haps they are better reserved in the, main for anotlatr ]»lace'- 
the fact is there was in him what 1 may call an inner pljwe, 
which was the secret his outward self-command, ami of his 
gentleness, as well as of his courage. It was impossihle to setj 
him without seeing that he was not only a prohvssor of (-hris- 
tianity, hut that his mind was a sanctuary of (vhristian faith, of 
Christian hope, and of Christian love ; tmd all those gr eat ] cowers 
and principles radiated forth from the centre, and let his light 
shine before men, though he himself would have been the last 
either to assiert or to recognise that theni was in him any kind 
or degree of merit of his own. 1 know his name will long be 
remembered and ever lie revered among you, and I am glad t(» 

' M.P, for Mertliyr Tydfil, a pTmnini*iit of lln- Sor-iuty, aud 

Welsh educationalist ; he died in .August ISSS. 
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have had the opportunity of paying to him this bnef and im- 
perfect, Vjut hearty and sincere, tribute of admiration and re- 
spect. 

We arc bound on this occasion to go a little further back, 
aiid to consider what Wales is and wliat Wales has been. 
As Sir Edward Watkin so well said, she represents the concen- 
tration, within a limited territory, of what was once a consider- 
able portion of tin? entire llritish jieople. She has exliibited for 
many ccmtiiricis a less numerous, and therefore less powerful, 
rac(i side by side with a race far more numerous, and of men of 
unconquerable energy, and there has b(*en a luocess which has 
gone on for long, or, to use a familiar ex])rcssion, what I may 
(‘.all scpieezing the Wfelsh into Wales ; for th(‘re were times when 
Wales laid claim to ]K)rtions of territory that an* ncjt Wales now. 
Monmouthshire, Herefordshire, and Shropshiie still bear the 
Ujken of that slate of things, and show that Wales, which was 
the ancient sanctuary of Christianity in 1 Britain at the time 
when it was stamped out in every ('ounty, or nearly every 
county, now called English in the middle and south of England, 
formerly ustid to extend considerably beyond her present 
herders. And what a gallant light she made ! Of those 
borders, among otlu‘rs, one tradition relates to the very parish 
in which 1 have the happin<.*ss to live, and which belongs to the 
borderland. We arc told that there was at one time a serious 
political dillcreiicc upon the. (juestion whether the Hawarden 
district was lo Ik* made Wales or to continue the borderland. 
The tradition is lhat that great man, Simon de Montfort, who, 
although he has bi*eu d('ad GOO years, is notwithstanding one of 
tlie greatest names in our history, distinctly lecornraended and 
advised that the Jhver I)e(* should be taken as the border, and 
that the Hawarden district should be recognised as part of 
Wales, I am sorry to say it was by still higher political in- 
fluence that that recommendation was overborne, and that that 
district continued lo be a border district, and, being a l)order 
district, it did not come so‘ absolutely under Welsh influence as 
no doubt would otherwise have been the case. But we have 
plenty of testimonies in Hawarden to the original “ Welshness/* 
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if I may so %peak, of the country ; for our cliurch takes its name 
from St Deniol, a saint wholly unknown in England ; and the 
parish is full of names wliioh can only l>e explained by reference 
to Welsh roots; and I have placed in the hands of Sir Edward 
Watkin a little book, and a very interesting lKX)k, by Mr David 
Lewis, a Welsh barrister, I believe, wdicre the city of Hereford 
is spoken of in connection with Wales as ‘'her great city of 
Hereionl" All that has gone by. The Welsh made a very 
good and a very hard light against tlu* English in self-defence, 
and what was the eonseqiiene.e ? That the English w'ere obliged 
to surround youi* territory with great castles; and the effect of 
this has been that, as far as I can reckon, niort* by far than one- 
half of the great remains the castles in thewliole island south 
of the "I'weed are castles that surround Wales. That shows that 
Wales was inliabiU^d by men, and by men who valued and were 
disposed to struggle for their liberties. 

1 think it ma>' entertain you if I tell you tinil on this occasion — 
ill order to ascertain and get some light u])()n previous ideas alKjut 
Wales — I thought J would re.sart to a source which is one on this 
subject of peculiar interest — namely, Ijooks of Shak(?spear(! — 

to see what Shakespeare thought about the W4‘lsli, and, in tlie first 
place, to compare his ideas of the Welsh with his i<leas of llie Irish 
and Scotch. If you lak(; liis ideas of the Iri'^li, th(‘V are very 
soon disposed of. He mentions them wvy seld' »ii, and when he 
does mention them it is in a manner far from agreeable to the 
Irishman. I>ut with reganl to the ScotcJi, 1 think he was 
slightly more resinjctfuL You would firid it not cjasy tc» g(it a 
very good character of the Scutch out of the plays of Shake- 
s|>eare. Now, whatev^er be the Ctiuse, it is of considerable 
interest, in riiy opinion, to look to what lu^ has said of the 
Welsh, and that 1 can venture for the most i)art to cpiote witli- 
out fear in this assembly. There is one part of it where 1 must 
tax your patience and self-denial a little; and I think I had 
better get rid of that first, in order, like the children, to keep 
the best part of the helping of pudding tlicy hav(5 received to 
the last Therefore I will refer first to the (^ase in which 
Shakespeare is perhaps least flattering to Wales, and that is 
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the case of what was, after all, an exceedingly respectable man, 
namely, the clergyman, the priest, Sir Hugh Evans, in the 
Merry Wires of Windsor. Sir Hugh Evans comes into conflict 
with Falstaff, and therefore, of course, becomes the butt of 
Falstafl*; liecause, just as Crorawcll, fVu* example, when he was 
ill the field, knocked down ever)d>ody that opposed him, so 
Falstafl*, although he was apt to run away from the field of 
battle, yet in the field of contest of wit he was superior to all 
mankind ; and even Prince Henry, afterwards King Henry V., 
got the worst of it when he canui to loggerheads with Falstafl* in a 
tournanumt of wit. So it was no wonder if Falstafl* took certain 
lib(;rties with Sir Hugh Kvans. Sir Hugh Evans was dressed uj) 
in the Merry Wires of Windsor as a fairy to pinch Falstafl*. 
Being so, he was the more a fit subject for Falstafl*, who called 
him three things. They arc none of them very bad. First of 
all, be called him a Welsh goat ; secondly, ho called him a pieces 
of t()ast(‘d cheese : and, thirdly, wlieii he in'ofessed to be very 
much exhausted and dejected, lie comjdained of him and said, 
'' I am not able to answer the Weksh flannel.” I believe that is 
all that Shakespeare said in mischief. You have heard the 
worst of it, and it is not very bad. But here is a curious thing 
as it appears to me, and that was that there was a Welsh parson, 
as he is called, I think, in the play. At that time they had not 
taken many Welsh clergymen to Windsor, but they had imported 
in the last century a gnuit many English clergymen to be bishops 
and jiriests in Wales, with what consequences to the welfare of 
the Church you know too well. And that is a point on which 
unhappily, there can be no dififcrence of opinion. But it is a 
curious eiixjuinstanci'- that Shakespeare should have produced a 
Welsh clerg}’inan at Windsor ; and my explanation of it is that 
the pi\ 3 seuce of this Welsh clergyman at Windsor, and also 
some good words which Shakespeare used about the Welsh, 
were due to the strong predilection of Queen Elizabeth for 
Wales. Never forget when you hear the name of Queen 
Elizabeth that , if she is a person with respect to whom in her 
character as a woman there may be many criticisms and differ- 
ences of opinion, yet she is a woman to whom, in my opinion, 
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Etiglishmen jwe an immeasurable debt, and whom Welshmen 
ought to remember with respect. You owe to her in the main 
the translation of the Bible, and the translation of the Bible in 
Wales has been what it w’as in England — a natioiial institution, 
a prop and buttress to the language. Of that I will say a word 
more by and by. Jforeover, I believe that, altogether, not 
Elizabeth only, but the pi'ior sovereigns of tlie Tudor race had ii 
friendly feeling towards Wales. 

And now I am coming to loggerheads for a moment with 
my friend the Tresident. But do not he afraid; there will 
he no inconvenient eon.sc<|uences. He said that Henry 
VIII. passed a law restricting the use *)f the language. Well, 
I am a man who likes to be cautious in his operations. 
1 will not say whctlnn* that is so or not, but 1 will give 
yon what is said l)y Mr Lewis in his interesting pamphlet, 
called "The Welshmen in English Literature.'' Mr Lewis says 
that tliero were fifte(3ii })enal Acts in forct^ rigaiiist Wales, 
Welshmen, and the Welsh tongue at tlie tinu^ when the Tudoj- 
family came to the throne in tlie person of Henry VII.; but Mr 
Lewis declares, and I liope the chairman will not contradict it, 
that these Acts wei’e rejiealed ii)»on a ])elition of the jKMijile of 
AVales in the r(;igu of Henry VI IT. Therefore, that was a time, 
according to tliat statement, very favourable to the peojde of 
Wales — that was tlie time wlien Flintshire, th** county with 
whi(di we arc connected, first came into existence as a county — 
that was the time wlien Wales was organised in shires, when I lie 
local government of England was given to Wales: and Wales has 
greatly profited by that similarity of institutions. Let us see 
what Shakesjieare says about the Welsli ii» oilier places. In the 
first place, he introduces Fluellyn in the play of Ihnry the Fifth, 
and Fluellyn proves himself to be not only a gallant soldier, hui 
a wise captain, and Shakespeaie has remarked in his favour this 
line, “ There is much care and valour in this Welshman." Cart' 
and valour. If you can get f%are and valour united in a soldier, 
you have got the main part of a good basis upon wliich to build 
a solid character ; but that is not all. I have told you how he 
speaks in his works with n^gard to other inhabitants of these 
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islands. He speaks of the “ trusty ” Welshmaih, lie speaks of 
the “ loving ” Welshinau ; and the Duke of Buckingham^ when 
in the lield, is spoken of as “ backed with the hardy Welshmen.” 
IShakespeare, then, calls the Welsh trusty, loving, and hardy. 
What else do you desire ? He could not have done it l)etter if 
he liad received his education in the Eisteddfod. To describe a 
nation as l^ing trusty, as lieing aflectionate, and as being 
brave and enduring, you have left very liille indeed wliich 
i can add to the cliaracter. These, 1 think, were very 
good times, and Shakespeare was a great man, and you can 
have no more distinguished and illustrious title to fall back upon 
than by citing what he has thought and what he has said of the 
Welsh. 1 do not doubt in my own mind that some portion of 
tlie credit ought to 1 m‘ reflected upon Queen Elizabeth, because 
Shakespeare added his other qualities tluit of being a good 
courtier and a loyal king-and-(iueeu- worshipper; and 1 have no 
doubt he considered a little what would be a(*eei»ta])le in high 
quart(u‘.s when he j»ennetl these remarkable, eulogies of the 
Welsh people. Still I have no doubt his heart assented. 

But now, ladies and gentlemen, one word more. 1 am not going 
to detain you much longer. 1 d<» not kmnv whether many of you 
have read a pamphlet written by a disLiiiguishtjd Welshman, Mr 
Ivor flames, of University (-ollege, Gardifr, in which he de- 
velops a most curious course of events in respect to the Welsh 
language. In fact he says that about .‘iOO or 400 years ago the 
Welsh laiigiuige was in great danger of becoming extinct. It 
wanted some central prop and stay. It was not found at that 
time in the institutions of the Church. The services of the 
Church were in Latin, consequently they did nothing for the 
Welsh language but when 1 speak of the services of the 
Church, I want to say one word under a kind of constraint of 
conscience, because it is an open point on which I think I 
differ from many worthy men. The mass of the people believe 
the Welsh to have been a very I’cligious people for about 120 or 
150 years, but there are a great many who are in the habit of 
.swiying that before that time the Welsh were a very godless 
I»eople. This As a place, 1 hope, of freedom of opinion, and 
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will you allow^ me to say I do not believe a word of it ? I be- 
lieve that they were a religious people from llu» time that they 
have been a people, from the time when they liarboured the old 
Christian religion in the fourth, fifth, and sixth eenturies at tin* 
lime wlien it was driven out of the great imlk of the English 
countiefi but I am aware that in the last 100 or loO years they 
liave had extraordinary ealls made upon their devout zt»al, and 
tliat tliey have met these calls in a manner and to a degree, out 
of means comparatively slender, which umUinbtedly make that 
period illustrious in the religious history of ihe counlry. But 
1 come to 'Mr James, wlio says there was no support to tlui 
Welsh tcuigue from the serviccis t)f the C hurch. "J'here were 
many monasteries in the country, but tlu‘ miuiasUuies were of 
English iniluence, ami around them grew English-s])ealving 
poimlations. There were, perhaps, still mon^ castles in tlie 
country, every one of which was held by an English garrison. 
.Vrouiid those castles gathered villages and towns, of which we 
have the reiiuiiiis at Huwardmiand in plenty of otiuu places; 
but in those castles Englisli w'as the language s|)ok(‘.n, and Eng- 
lish dilfus<.*d itself from every one of those (»(‘ntres, and the 
con.se(|Ucn(‘e was that a tremendous pressure from a great num- 
ber of centres was brought to bear by the dominant race; and by 
the dominant tongue up<»n the native* ra(‘e of tlie *ounlry. Mi- 
iJhys sujiports his <loctrine - 1 am speaking from uk aory, and no 
<hmbt somewhat imperfeetly, but I think it of great interest— by 
showing that for a eertain time after the inventitui of ])riiiting 
the number of Welsh books printed was, exceedingly small 
compared with the number of English books printed h)r Walcjs. 
Now, m this period, as he shows, the great centres of ICnglish 
iniluence were destroyed ; the monastcjries were destroyed in 
the reign of Henry VIII., and the less we say about tliat the 
iKilter. I think as to the manner in which that operation 
was performed, it was brutal, cruel, and rehuitlcss. A gi’cat 
number of c'entres of religious iiiHuerice wen* then destroyed. 
Then came the destruction of castle.s. I U^lieve there was not 
a castle in Wales that was not dismantled by or aliout the 
lime of the liestoration ; so all those centres of English mflu- 
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once were destroyed, Conse<|Ucnlly tliere was more room for 
the Welsh hnij^iiaf^e to </et fair jday. Then what happened ? 
The services of tlie (Jhuroh, formerly in a foreit^ tonj^ne, came 
to be in W(‘lsh, and th(* servi(!es of the Church in Welsh, and 
the translation of the, Ihble into Welsh, formed the mainstay 
and central prop for the Welsh language all through the eoun- 
tjy. 'riiis may he an historical speculation in some degree, but 
I have always tlioiigliL it an <*\tremely curious qU(*stion deserv- 
ing of all investigation. 

How was it that tin* W(‘lsh. who an* now in the main 
a nation of Nonconhninists, in ih** middle of the. seven- 
t(‘enth century wt‘re, the stoniest Churchmen in the lonntrv 
'rh(‘re is no douhl about Uie fact that Wale.s was the strong- 
hold (>!’ the Church and Itoyalisi i»arly. 1 htdieve the ex- 
]>lanation of tliat is to he fi»uiHl in the circunislanccs I have 
mentioned — namely, that in the* sixtocnlh (umtury it was 
throu^ih the arrangements of the Church lliai the Wclsii j)eople 
gt)t the supiMirtaiid slay for their languag(‘, and that frvnn that 
lime forward it hc(‘auii* certain that if they were atlaclied to it, 
lh(‘n it would nmiaiu as long as they chos(* to heep it. What 
hapjHuied ? Was it not the imnision of English into llu* 
country, and of English intt» the churches, irrespeiiive of the 
<'apaeity of the peoph* t(» understand it even, and the intrusion 
of English clergymen and Engli>h l»isho]>s m>l in sympathy 
with the ])eo]dc -was not that a main cause of ]irodueiiig 
estrange.ment wlii(*h left tlie W«*lsh peojde in a .stale of reli- 
gious dt‘st itiuion, Irom wliich tluw have, nuule such wonderful, 
sn(‘h heroic, ami sncli (‘fleetnal etVorts to detach tliemselves ? 
Now, if that he so, it eiiahles me to wimi up in a moment. 1 
have cndcavoureil to show yon what the Welsh language re- 
<inired. I presume that all of you present are here for the 
purpose of (*.oinmemorating its literature and its arts, and you 
wish to maintain that wide and tuevailing usage of it which 
we find at present in almost (‘very part of Wales. If so, see 
what has happened in former times: see how the language 
gave way JJOO or 400 years iigo, if Professor Ilhys is right, for 
want of iiistitutioUvS to sustain ii. See how, with institutions 
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lo sustain it, tlie Welsh langna»^e rallitul anil became. iin»rc 
than ever deeply rooted in the minds and afleetions of the. 
people. Then I say, jrentlenien, I liave. a crownin*; Ustimoiiy 
in favour of this Eistoildfod, because it is here that you meet for 
the purpose f>f »/ivin^ it a recognised, an impartial, a universal 
means of countenanee and 8ii]>]>oii. It i.s here that you mlly 
the whole Welsh nation for the ])urpose,and lonj^, I hope, gentle- 
men, after 1 liave gone — I will say m\m\ and add ihat long 
after the youngest and heartiest among us has departed his 
aeeoinit - may these meetings flourish, and may th(» attaeh- 
ment of the Welsli ]>eo]>Ie to llaur institutions ami their 
tongue always liave fair play, and result in tluar being iiiain- 
tainetl, not only for the gralili<*alion of th(»ir tastes, 1ml, as I 
btduive, for the eleAalion of tluar eharaeters, and for iht^ ])romo- 
lion of the best ami the higlH*sl welfare of the eonntry. Didie.s 
atid gimt lemon, I have detained you a long lime, Imt 1 trusl 
you will not feel insensibh*. to ilie fact that I have look<Ml 
seriously at the ({ueslions for the pnrjMise of whieli this insti- 
turion exists. What I have spoken to you J hav(‘ sjMiken iu 
eoiiformilv witli all the seutimeiits of luy h«»art , and with the 
best eonelusions at whicli my judgment eouhl arrive. Prri- 
sperilv to Wal(\s, and ]>ro.speiity to the, Ki.stcddfod as a great 
means of pnauoting the welfare of Wales ! 



THE IRISH QUliSTION 

r>I!.’MIN(JHAM, Novemijkk 7, isss 

Oil ilw oic.mioii <»r tin* < l<'vi*ntli aiiiiiiiil of i)n- Xutioiial Lil»« ral K'-'Irra- 

tioii at l»ii'iMiii;'haiii, Mr (fin<l.sloiii* iul^rt'sHn) a ^vnit iiu‘t‘tiri;{ iit IWiiL'lrx }lnl). 
Oiiriiij^' lii.s \isii lo ln' niinl<* s»‘vrial ot la r sja-fcbi*.**. 

Mh CjlAinMAN, and ( Jcntlonu^n, foar that h(‘foiv 

this assciiihly, almost iiii|ijii-allrll<Ml ('\(*e]il in iho town of 
l»irmin«^ltani, I nmsi «‘nlircly fail to addross mysolf in 
any coinju'Umt mannor to Iho rosolntion* which you laivc 
adopted, c\(!cpt u]»on the sujjposilion that I may venture 
to draw to ti ih‘^ree allo;^u*th(‘r unusual upon your i)aliene»*. yi»in 
indul<;ene(s and your stdf-denial, so that allhou|^di we heyond 
the numerical limits of all ordinary puhlie meet in^s, neverthe- 
less we may <liseharee the duties of intelliot*iii eiti/eiis met 
here to eonsiiler Imperial matlius of the highest possilde im- 
portanee, and to reason upon the conduct which it hchoves u.h 
to pursuo. Now, ^enilemeii, the resolution you have passeil 
elands in hroad <*oulradiction to a .slatcmeul which I have seen 
repeated in the journals of recent days — t hat the <|uesliou 
Home Kuli* is deml. If boldness of assertion can carry the 
day, I am by no means sure that we may noi eonu* oil' st^cojul 
liest- The man who amonir all our oj>punouts sp(*aks witli tbe 
oreutest weight, and on many oceasiuns with the oreatt'st 
modevalioii i mean Lord liariinglon — has recently expressed 
his belief that he will hear no more 4>f the aignment for Home 
Kule : and he has dt‘velo]KHl in recent speeches a faculty of 
wliich, among his many great gifts, he had ueviu* previously 
U'cn siisjHHted, and that is the faculty of a most boM atul 
\ivid imagination. Now we shall see, and we shall see in part 
fn>m the priK*eedings of this assomhly, whether the question of 
‘ Kxpit'SMiiji api'***"'*l *^f 
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Home Rule is dead, or whether the underU\kcr is to he put inti» 
request for the juirpose (»f serving the absolute neeessities of a 
party very dili*er(*nt from ours. 

Ccentlciueu, what I wish to statt* lo you is, firstly, that lln‘ 
Irish cannot and the Irish ought not, to iie([uies(*e in a (lovern- 
inent which is against them, a Government of unequal laws 
that they laighi to resent, and that they must ami do resenl 
the conduet of an Aduiinislrali«»ii which, wliile it professes 
to he ilevoted to tile execution of the law, on the e(mtrarv, 
never fails to manifest its contempt for the law in every 
case where it linds tlie aetiiui of Hit* law' is inconveni(*nt to 
iis j)urp<»ses and aims; and, linally, gentlemen, 1 hold — and 
I Ixdieve yon will hold with me — tlial apart from the (pies- 
lion tjf Inqierial intert\sts, the Irish tliemselves, the Irish 
]>eople, must in tlie long run he ih<* 1k‘si judges in what man- 
ner and in wliat place it is most expislicnt and most luipe- 
fill to deal with the local and jiariicnlar alfairs of Ireland. 
Well, gentlemen, ha\e I used these phrase's in a spirit of levity ( 
On th(i contrary, there is not a w'ord (hat I hav(* said that dotvs 
not, in my o]ani<»n, admit of demonstration as eomdnsivii as yon 
can desiri*, hut mueh inori' cojiious than I should like, or Ilian 
it Would lie praeticahh* for me to inflict upon yoo. I said, 
the Irish ])eo|ile did not and <iuglit not lo aeqnii* -e in a system 
of unequal laws. l)o they suffer midi*r any niieijnal laws ? 
Let us liring the question to an issue: and I w'ill give you 
examples, which in mv opinion cannot for a moment ! don't 
cA'fMi lielicve wdll for a inonmnc— he (|iiestioii(sl oi denicsi. 

1 lake first the law cd coirihination .imong tint jioorcr elapses 
of the community, hy which they sis'k- - in the use; of a weapon 
that Nature has su]ipli<;d t<i them -Ui redress the serious in- 
cijualilies under whiclj tliey staml, ,as compared with their 
wealthier ueiglibours, in doing justice to lli(unselves with re- 
si»eet to their social and economical necessities. You hav(» a 
law of comhination in Faigland which is just ami equal, and 
which permits the working |X50ple to eomhine witliout expos- 
ing thcuii to the charge of consjaracy ; hut in IrelamI, on the 
■lontrary, they may not jiraclise the vciiy same cxjicdient of 
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endeavouring to place themselves in collective action, which is 
prohibited under the name of inducing others to exclusive deal- 
ing. Wc knf)w from very high authority — tlie authority of one 
of tlie most eminent judges on the Irisli bench, and one of the 
most upright, namcily, (yliief Laron Pulles — tliat such combina- 
tions for exclusive <lealing, and for inducing others to enter into 
exclusive dealing, may exijose the Irisliman, although they do 
not expose* the Englishman, to a charge of conspiracy, and to 
tin? i)enalties following u]K>n the cliarge. 

Well, J take another case still more simph* ; I take the law of 
j)ublic meeting, one of the most vital as a condition of the preser- 
vation of our liberties. Does the irishman, as res])ecis the law' of 
public meeting, enjoy equality wdtli the native of tins island ? 
Supposing, gentlemen, if you will allow me the supposition, im- 
probable as it is — that is not material, it is for argument’s 
sake — su]q)osing you and 1 have in vi(*w an important object, 
and pro]>ose to jnoniote it by the gathering togeth(‘r of a puldic 
assembly. SupiK)sing tlu‘ public authority of this (country 
deems that assembly to be dangerous, without (uiUn'ing into 
minute definitions, either dangerous to the public jM*a(*.e, which, 
in this country, I believe, is th(‘ rmly ground on which any 
authority would venture to act against it, but supposing the. 
public authority ])n)hibit.s our assembly — that is the material 
point — it is o\ir duty for the moment, 1 beliiive, to submit to 
the puldic autliority, but we are at liberty to eballenge it in a 
court of justice — we aio at liberty to obtain against that public 
authority the sentence of a court of justice, and under the 
protection of a judieial power, if we can make good our case at 
law, we arc entitl(*d to redress, and to hold such a jaiblic 
meeting, (lentlemeii, if a j)arallel case occurs in Ireland, 
where the peojdt! desire to resort to the use of that powerful 
and legitimate iiistruinent — and God knows that in Ireland 
they have tenfold and fiftyfold the occasion that we have or 
Unit, I believe, we ever sliall have, to employ that instrument 
— if in Ireland it is intended to employ it, the Lord-Lieutenant 
can forbid that meeting. He cun forbid it under tlie condi- 
tions of the so-called Grimes Act, by the use of the most 
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general and vague terms in which he is authorised by the* 
Coercion Act to exercise its jjowers. There is no power of 
calling him to account before a court of justi(^e We asked in 
the House of Commons that that power might be given It 
was refused, and we were not able even to obtain a discussion 
of the question, Inicause the system called the Closure w'as j)ut 
into operation to juevent our arguing that the Irishmen (uight, in 
this vital matter, to have e(iuality of rights with the Englishmen. 

I will give you another example — the law of prison discipline. 
In England, if a person is put in prison, and if he is ('ouvicled 
of the oileiiec*. of sedition — a j)olitical if not a very grave t)Henco 
— lie is ciitithid (1 lielicve 1 am rorreet in saying lie is entitled) 
to be relieved from the ordinary indignities and hardsliips of 
prison life to which the onlinary eriminal is habitually subject, 
and lie enjoys the privileges (»f what are calli^d tirst-('lass mis- 
demeaiuiiils. In Ireland then* is no such power— -there is no 
such law, and sixteen at least of the Members of rarliainent 
returned by Irish const itueiicies have been put in prison for 
political ollcnees iiuich loss connedcil than tlu‘. ollence of sedi- 
tion is with breach of the public tranquillity, or danger to tln^ 
State; and a gross inequality juvvails iKUweiuj the countries, 
justifying the assertion I made that tlic liisli an*, not, and 
ought not to he, contented or to acquiesce in l toss iniMpialiliv.s 
of law aHeeling their eoiiditioii. l>ut I should imaerstale the (*.ase 
ill saying lliat th(i oUenee of sedition in Ireland would not havo. 
the same iroalment as it has in Kngland, Tlui law of sedition 
is, I believe, the same in the two counti'ies; lad wind I stand 
upon is this- -that for ofl’ences much less than tlios(5 of s(Mlition 
in Ireland— namely, such otJeiices as ll»f>se charged against 
Members of rarliameid, — after having been subject (*d to trial 
before the tribunal of resident magistrates, — dismissible at 
pleasure by the (.‘rowii, or upon being fouiul guilty of wdiat 
is deemed conduct at variance with the. Cotircitui Act — they 
have been subject to indignities' to which, by the general law 
of the land, persons guilty of sedition (a much higher and graver 
offence) are not subject wrheii they suffer the puuisliniont to 
which thej?^ may have been sentenced. 
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Well now, gentlemen, I give you another example. You will 
perceive that the.se eases all dwell and all turn upon matters in 
which the condition «)f the Irish people is vitally concerned. 
They all turn upon matters associated with their daily pursuits: 
with the means of gaining their liveliliood, and with securities 
that Uii\y possess, or ought to ]io.ssess, for gaming that liveli- 
hood in p(*ace and in quietness. I come now to another 
instancii, si ill Iflo^^ clear and definite and intelligible to 
every minrl, without entering into detail. We have had 
two cases, one on each si<l(‘. of the (’hanmd, or ratlicr two 
<‘lasscs of ('uses, in vvhicli it has Ikmmi found ncicessarv f‘>r 
ParliauK'.nt dining tli(‘se later y(*ars to interf(*re with contriu'is 
made hetwi'cii landlord and tenant, and to a]»])ly to those emi- 
tracts the eorriu-ling liand <»f a ])uhlic authoiaiy for the ]uirj)ose 
of prtiviuiting a. practiial op(*ration of tli(‘ power, whiidi has 
amonnied in many eases to lh(' intliclion of the s(»v(*resi and 
most grinding lianlshi]>s. Those cases hav(‘. the, om* of 

tfiem, as you kiuAv very well, in Ireland, and llie othm* among 
the erofti^rs of lh(^ Highlands. In Ireland, after an ohstinate 
and prolongi^d refusal, after Ininging about dillieultiiis of the 
gravest order in the y(‘ar 18S0-7 through that r(*fu.sal, Parliii- 
meiit did at leiiglh pu.vs an Aet' miahling the Laiul r(»mmissi(.)n 
of tlie eouniry to ih^l with the rents agreed uj)on, or ])uri>orling 
to he agreed u]>on, hi*l ween landlord and tenam, and to give relief 
1 (» the tenant where that relief should stnuii to hv just. lUit in 
Ireland there has h<»en a system under which llie position of tlie 
tenant lias hiaui huidene.d and aggravated by past arrears. In 
eases nnIuuv the tenant in Ireland has been unable to pay the 
rent, instead of a relea.se or an allowance, as has been given in 
England, the piaetiee largely followed has bei!ii to add the then 
rent to tlie arreai^j, and ket^p tiuun hanging over the head of the 
tenant. Conse<pienlly we have eon tended that the power given 
to the l..and Commission to deal with rents should also be ex- 
tended to dealing witli arrear.s: and ibis most just and reason- 
able claim in Ireland was refused. How did you proceed in 
Scotland ? The same case had arisen in Scotland. The crofter 
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claimed that relief should piveii to liiin. Relu‘f was fjivcu 
him, and judgtis were appointed who wore empowered to nnnit 
his rent These judges were also empowered to remit or reduce 
his arrears. And observe the enormous importance of this dis- 
tinction ; for in Scotland, while the judges in the ease of the 
Highland crofter remit te<l in general about ^10 per cent, of tln^ 
rent, they reniitte*d more than HO p(M' cent., 1 believe nearly 60 
]»er cent., of tlie arrears: while the, conset|nence of witliholding 
that power in Ireland lias been to leave tin* tenant at the mercy 
of every landlord who was disposed to mak(*. undue use of his 
]»osition, and has hrought about, not in every ease by a direct 
and avowed method of action, but has brought about, alnn)st as 
a general ruU‘, not directly, but, as I believe, by a substantial 
relation of cause, and (dlect, thf)sc ])ainfnl evictions which have 
sho<‘.ked tli(‘ mind of this eonntry from oiui (*nd to the other, 
and which make it ho])eles.s to heli(*ve that t h(‘ Irish ]kh> 1 )I(». ean 
ever accjiiiesce w'ith satisfaction in a state of things so c.(»ntrary 
to ju’inciples of (‘(puil dealing Ixaween the three eonntric^s. 

Xow.gentlenuM), I will say no more, nj>on that sn))i(‘et of nne,«|iial 
laws, except that Lord flartingtoii has stated that th(‘ )»ainfnl 
character of these evictions entails a ri‘sjM>nsihility whi(*li lies at 
the door of the Liheral party. Now, gentlemen. th<i disemssion 
of such evictions I will not enl(T upon. I will u f make, myself 
res])OUsihle for any hmad and general statement such as goes 
heyond, and must go heyond, the knowledge, 1 possess ; hut T 
say, in the first place, that these evictions are from lime t-o time 
attende«l with cireurn.stances of liorror in fndand that wmjld not 
for a nioimmt he endured in tin’s ciMintiy upon any plea, liow- 
ever important and generally snhstantial it might he, with 
reference to the rights of property, whcjther in land or in any- 
thing else. 7'ake the ca.se, for exam])hi, which happen(‘.d quite 
recently of a man of the name of T)uiim*., who was suflering 
from a bronchial comolaint, who hesought, in e/mseqnenee of 
this bronchial complaint, that lie might not he turrufd out of 
his house. In defiance of tJie prayer, ami when h(i was in that 
condition, he was tunie<l out of doors, and f l>elieve that within 
twenty-four hours, or within a very short period indeed — not 
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much longer — he paitl the debt of nature ; and on the very day 
when the inquest tui his body conimcmfied the evictions of his 
neighbours were being carried on. These things, gentlemen, 
couhl not hap|>en among us. But apart from these ca.ses, which 
I hope are incidental and occtLsional only, 1 alhrin that the re- 
sponsibility of sucli evictions lies at the doors of those who refused 
in 1886 to give to the Irish tenant the relief they had given to 
th(j Highland tc^nant, and who caused them, principally through 
th(* medium of the arrears owing to tin? landl<ml, notwithstanding 
the |)rospcetive relief that had been granted to them in point of 
rent, to rtiinaiii at his iiH*re\. Many landlords, I hope most of 
the.m, would not abusi* that ]»osith»n, but there are undoubtedly 
tlios(; who <Io abuse il. From that abuse intense suflering arises, 
ami that suflering j»ier(*(*s into the lanirts of ilu». whole Irish, ay, 
and in a great degree of the English people also, and l(‘avcs l)e- 
hind bitter recollections that (tan never Ih‘ (‘Ifaced until y(m 
deUirmine to tak(^ ellcclual i)ro\ision against the )‘(H‘urren(H} of 
such misebi('f. 

Well now, gentl(*nH‘i], J make another eharg(‘, and it is this- - 
the (iovernment pr<»fess(,*s t«* he a (M)veruinent of law and orditr. 
I chalhuige the assertion. 1 admit that they liavc passed enud 
ami insidious laws, under which many are e,iilra])]»ed into acts 
w'lneh have been made ollenees in Ireland, tbougli lla*y would 
not be oiroms>- in Knglaml: hut 1 aflirm that no (Ii»vernment 
known to this country in tlie last half eenlury has ever shown 
so nnhlusliing and unserupulous a couleinpL for law in every 
ease where, ntspeet for law' would have been inconvenient for 
the attainment of its object. Am 1 able, gentlmnen, to su^jport 
that stat(unent / You shall judge. I wish it w\uv. in your 
power, and in the piwver (»f most among you, to read a little 
tract - -and w"hat 1 am now going to say does not bear so much 
upon the case of the (Jovernment (and on that account lam 
rather ghul of it), it does not U*ar so much upon the case of the 
(Jovernment as it docs bear upon the system of legal administra- 
tion in Ireland. The tract is called 7%^’ 3/i/rrffr of John Kin- 
sdla. It is deserilxMl as “ A chapter from the history of law and 
order in Ireland.’’ It is wrilte^.by a gentleman wlio must be 
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considered as responsible — a priest, I believe, of tfio neiglibour- 
hood, Dr Patrick Dillon. It sums up the wliole <'ase. which wo 
had Iwjfore known only in disjointeil fra^nnents, witli every 
evidence of indisputable truth: and I believe, gentlemen, those 
among you wIjo are able to read this ])innphlet will arrive at tlie 
sanu‘ painfid eonelusion as myself. 

This man was a man who was un(|ue.slionably — for it is ad- 
mitted on all hands — shot down in open day without having 
wounded anybody, without having injured anylu)dy — shot down 
in open day by a luuly of persons who an* called Emergen(*y 
men. Proceedings took ]daee, a eonmer’s impiest was ludd, and 
a sort of trial. Y(ui should go through the details to s(*e how 
the <pi(;siion was handled, liuw the magistral(*s, how tia* diil'erent 
olhcers eonet*nH‘d made* their examination, or sliirked making 
their examination, into the j)artieulars of the ease; aiul 1 do not 
scrujdc, gentlemen, as a responsilde j>er.son, to say, after reading 
ini])artially that staleiiiciit, you will come to the eonelusion that 
(owing to a )uov(‘ii and iiivelt*rate viee in the administrative 
syst(*ni of Ireland) the liie of a Nat iojailist is not jegarded as 
being np^ui a footing with the life of a eitizeji in this eountrV' 
at least it is not supptised to be watclusl with tin* same, vigilant 
jealousy, circled with the same eneetiial guaranlei*s ; and wluiri* 
it has been lostjtla; examination is an examinar »n <*ondueled in 
a different sjaril ; rather, apj»an*ntly, with tin* (l(-*ire to find the 
means of esca]>e from any serions j-esull of the loss of life that 
has tak(*.n place than with that other sjarit, wbie.li \vo\dd pre- 
vail in other ])laces and districts of ibis country, with r(‘gard to 
evciy class of citizen, be it wdmt it luiglit —namely, tin* d(*.sire 
that full justice should be d<)ne, and that the. wrong perpe- 
trated sliould be brouglit effectually bi'fore the tribunals f»f tin* 
country. 

Rut the action, gentlemen, in tbi? case, as 1 liav(i said, d(X*s 
tn>t immediately eoneeni Her Majesty’s (lovernment, inasmueb 
as, althongli I am not prepare<l to say that they ought not to 
have acted, I am not aware that tliey have Ikxui distinctly and 
positively challenged with regard to it. T mu.st now name to 
you another ease — a name not unfamiliai*, a name which iriust 
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be leiKjjiied in this eonutry a^ain and aj^ain until the right is 
done, or until wrong is acknowledged — that is the name of 
Mitchclstown. Now, gentlemen, recollect what happened in the 
<jase of MitcluOstown. An assembly had gathered together for 
a higal ]jurpos(*. That assembly was disturbed — illegally dis- 
l urbe.d by 1 be act ion of (be eoiistabiiliiry. The constabulary, 
und(ir the pretext of britjgiiig a re]iorter of the proceedings, who 
ought to hav(j goiH; by another loule tn (lie jilatforrn, that (?on- 
stalndary atUmipted to fore(‘ its way light tlirough the heart of 
the erow'd ; — and I ask you what you would say in (his country 
if it were jiossibb^ - and, thank (lod, it is not !~ -if from some 
portion of this hall a body of sixteen policcunen sliouM en- 
d(‘avour to force- (heir way to (he jdatforin when* I stand, under 
1 h<* pret(‘xt of bringing a n‘]M>rter to note the pioe(*edings ; — aye, 
g(ui( leuK*!!, and when (bey failed, lb(*y again ebarged (he people, 
and I siK‘ak what I know to b(* the mind of great lawyers when 
I say every man of that eonstabulary was guilty of a breach of 
tb(‘ [)eac(*, ami eveiy om* of tlu'in ought to bav(* bemi put in 
jirison. Don’t snpjiosi* I forget that tiny were' acting under 
orders. Don't su]>)K»se I mean that tbe\ wen* justly liable to 
s(‘ver(^ puiiisbineiil. I am nier(‘Iy speaking of ili(‘ illegality f»f 
ibeir act, which was gjnss and undeniable. 1’he meeding was 
atlaeked a si‘eoml time, and, being attacked a second time, it 
n!siste<l the eonstabulary. llenuipon, alt bough the meeti*ig re- 
mained in the s<|uare where it was being held, the constabulary 
lin'd into the crowd from llie windows of tluur barracks, and 
llin'c* Irish citizens were killed as the result of that liting. 

All impiesi was held, and the vtudiet of the. im|uest — 
whether right or wrongly, oii technical grounds, I won’t under- 
take to say — th(» verdict of the impiest was ipiasheil. No other 
efleetive impnry was made. The (lovernmeni took no step 
whatever to aseerlaiu the cause of the death of these tliree 
men. The moment that the rejiorl readied tlie House of 
Domuidns they dedared the const^hulary liad done its duty, 
and nothing but its duty. They pretended tliat there had been 
an attack hy tht‘ mas.s of the meeting upon the constabulary 
barracks. It was proved by the most dislhicl evidence that 
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there never were twentj^ or fifty people in the street where tlie 
barracks were. The attention of this country was called to the 
facts, altlioiigh they have never been l)rought out with tlmt 
fulness with which, if it were possible. 1 should wish to lay 
them before you. lint it being found llial tht* allegations of a 
crow'd and a riot could n(»l ]>e stistaincd — except, indeed. llu‘ 
riot was made by the constabulary themscflves — this being 
found, it was thought nec(‘ssary to oUer soiiu* kind of apol(»gy 
for tlie deaths »d’ tlies4‘, thn‘e men, ami what liappened ? Aft<'T 
.six or eight months had elapsed, a ease was got up under the 
authority of an 4>tlicer of tlie (lovernnieiit in Ireland in respeel 
of one of ilu‘ I'erscuis killed. 

r tliink he was a youtli named Lonergan, who stoo<l in the 
s(|uare where the meeting was being held : and the ease as got 
up was this, that it was iinpos.sihl(‘ from the wdmlow of tht* con- 
stabulary barracks to kill L(»iiergan by a delil)crale. aim,lK»cause 
liu! corner of the buildings intervened betwen.and eoiisequently 
Lniiergan could only bavt* been killed by a ricocln*l. shot ; that 
IS U) say, hy some (hi.script ion or (^tlier of rehouml. Tliat wus 
i he ease set uj>. Aye, and then eaim* in the Irish Secnjtaiy,' 
i»old in its n(h>]»tion. Yes; hut dmi’t let me say t(»o much 
;i.rainst the Irisli Seendary. 'Hie. Irish Seendary is aeiing h>j- 
io' eollejigucs. llis f*(»lkMgues are as r»*s[H)ii.-ihlH a.s he is. 
Th ‘se called liberals — those called bilM ial 1 uonisls — wh(» 
maM* •• Tory minority into a rnioiiist majoriU.an* more, rc‘- 
spojisilde still: and every voter iu i\\\> eountry who, wlam a 
byti-cleetioii occurs, dcdilierately goes lc» thu poll and r(‘(ionls his 
vote wlietlier for Tory or Di.ssenticmt I.iberal, I can* not wdiieh, 
is just as resi)C)iisil)le us they are. He co]ilril)ut(*.s, it may he a 
small part, to the general result, lait it is all he* can contribute; 
and U is tlie '••'n.ss of these* particular and individual votes by 
wliieh, wlien collected into geiuTal r^^sults, the*, policy of tli(? 
countr}* is determined. Therefore, when 1 refer to tin* Irish 
Secretary I refer to him only as the organ c>f tlioscj powcu’s 
behind him, and it is to them that 1 want to direct your 
attention. 


’ Mr A. J. BMtoiir. 
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However, the Irish Secretary, I must say, appears to me to 
discharge his part with a spirit of glee which is more credit- 
able to his courage than to his humanity and right feeling. 
He said it was now an undoubted fact that Lonergan was killed 
by a ricochet or rebounding sliot, and his imagination added — 
“ I have no doubt that the other two people were also killed 
ricochet or rebounding shots.” (ientlemeii, I hold in my 
hand wliat you may see sufficiently to understand their general 
character; and although your eyes cannot reach the particu- 
lars, I tliink I ( an make them very easily intelligible. They 
are two photograi)hs taken at Mitchelstown upon the spot. 
You will observe the ])oint at issue was that it was impossible 
physically, from the i)olic(*, l«arack, to have killed Lonergan in 
the st^uare where the meeting was held — that is the point at 
issue — beca\ise tluuci was a mass of buildings between, which 
absolutely jirevented it. Now here are two photographs, and a 
idiotograph cannot lie. One of them is a photograph of the spot 
where the young man Lonergan died, and died, I am Iwuind to 
say, a martyr to his country, and that photograpli js taken from 
where? From tlie window of the police barracks. Did the 
photograpli go round the corner ? In just the same way the 
second i)hotogra})li is a photograjdi of the police liarracks. It 
ivS taken from the very s})ot where, Jx)nergan fell — a spot which 
has been marked and commemorated by some kind of memorial 
that the allection of Ids countrymen has supjdied, that it might 
be consecrated in their hearts for ever. The second photograph 
from the spot whenj Lonergan fell, shows the police barracks in 
perfect plainness, and thus is e.xjjloded the whole of this miser- 
able fiction, devised six or eight months after the fact, and 
when no inquiry into those deaths had taken place. It has 
melted into thin air, and will be remembered as one of the most 
worthless figments that ever was devised to cover the iniquity 
ot an administrative system, and the shameless boldness of a 
Govermnent which upheld that lawless conduct while professing 
to be the champion of order and of lawful rule. 

There is a great deal more, gentlemen, even in the Mitchels- 
town (iase, that you ought to know, but I won’t detain you 
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longer on that subject. One single instance of distinct coun- 
tenance given to lawlessness on the part of a Government* 
given deliberately and after warning, ought to sufhce ; but I am 
sorry to say there is no difficult}' in multiplying the instances, 
although the circumstances of time and place under whicli 1 
speak will not allow me to dwell upon them even at the length 
at which I have troubled you about Mitchelstown. In the 
case, gentlemen, of four or five convictions to certain terms of 
imprisonment at a place called Killeagh, what happened was 
this — that the luagistiutes took evidence upon an oflcnce which 
they had no power whatever by law to tiy ; and, having taken 
that evidence, they sentenced four or five men to imprisonment 
foi- an ofifence whi(*h they had power to try by law — that is, by 
the (bercion Act — but upon which they had not taken a single 
syllable of cvideiu'c ; and I am now s])eakirig to you, not in my 
own language, but in tlui language of the judges of the Superior 
Court before wiiich the case was brought in Ireland. How was 
the case brought l>efore the Superior Court ? It never was tlui 
intention of Jlcr Majesty’s (loverument that it should go to 
the Superior CVmrt at all They wanted it settled by the resi- 
4lcnt magistrates and (Vanity Court judge if there was any 
appeal at all. In some eases there is an apjieal, and in somci 
there is not; but the ingenuity of Mr Healy triuid that the 
princi])les of the (Vmstituiion were not so entii-elj dead even in 
Ireland but that lie could edaim an ai^peal Ih* brought this 
scandalous and sliameful case of the resident magistrates of 
Killetigh before the Superior Court : and(>hief Ikiron Palles and 
Mr Raron Dowse denounced the conduct of th(»se niagistrab^s, 
staling against them the very projMisition whiclt I have en- 
<leavoured to lay before you. And, gentlemen, these two resi- 
dent magistrates — though there is not the smallest doubt that 
they were warned three times over, by the scjlicitor for tla? 
parties accused, of what they were about to do — flcliberately re- 
fused to allow the case to be brought before a supei ior authority ; 
and though they did, as I have said, take evidence on a case they 
had no power to try, and sentenced the men in a case on which 
they hod not taken a word of evidence, these two men, whom I 
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do not wish to consign to infamy by quoting their names, are 
still resident magistiates, cnqKiwered to do what is called justice 
to the peojde of Ireland ; and it is under these circumstances 
we aie told by J-.ord Hartington that this Government is most 
cruelly uscid by tlu^ J^iberal party, bcicause the whole sum and 
substance of its otlence, after all, only consists in this — that 
their resolution and courage are spent iu an endeavour to 
establish in Ireland the principles of law and order. The truth 
is, gentlemen, that it is ejuleavouring to make the piinciplos of 
law and oiMler— whicli arc* sacrcid priiiciplcis, and which involve? 
tlie vitality of every \vell-order(*d coinmuuiiy — ^it is endeavour- 
ing to make these principles odious in lliesiglit of civeiy rational 
man who has the smallest spark in him of the love of frecnlom, 
of eonslitutioiial fiwdoin, by which this country is lK?come 
great, and without wbicli it neveu* could have attained to its 
position among nations. 

1 will only incmtioii one othc?r case,, and very luieHy indeed, 
to make good my pn»position tliat this (Joverniucnt is a lawiciss 
(ioverium?iit- a (iovernineiit that tramples upon ^jnw, and that 
insults the law whcuisoe.ver the law is found inconvenient for 
tlic‘ purpose it has in view. And this is a very simple ea.se 
indeed, ami a very simple issue. Vou have heard much of Mr 
Mandeville. Vou know that Mr Mandevillo dicnl. Yon know 
tliat a eoroner’.s in(|uesl was held upon Mr Mandeville. That 
coroner’s impiest was a lc*gal court, that verdict' was that of a 
legal tribunal. AVe know much <»f the particulars, and this 
evening 1 am not going to enter upon any cd' them: but when 
tiu* verdict was reportcMl in the House of Commons, in a moment 
tin* Irish Secretary, the champion of law and order, declared 
that this verdict of u legal court, arrived at with perfect r(*gu- 
larity of procmliiig, ought to be tivuted with eontempt. Now 
1 will leave that subject. 1 have done with it, and I think 1 
ha\ e said enough t<» justify what 1 mean. I won't enter into 
the question, gimilemcn. by a lengthened argument whether 
the Irish tH^ople are the In'st judges of the manner in wliich 

‘ It wttM tlio elKvt that Uoath wjM* “brought AlH>ut by the brutal and uu- 
juslifiuble treatment he n't'ciri'il iu Tnllamore gaol." 
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tlH»ir own local affairs ought to Ite managed and controlled, 
though I maj incidentally have to touch it before I release you 
from the burdensome Uisk of listening — a task to which 1 must 
say you ai’e addressing yourselves with a patience which is 
lieyond all praise. 

Sow, gentlemen, 1 come to a <|uestion tlnit is a very grave 
one indeed for us inside Parlianieiit — more gmve tJian you can 
easily coiu^eive — and that is the state of the account between 
wliat are sometimes ciillcd the two wings of tlie Lil)eral party. 
It is said that there are two wings. (A Voice : “ ( )ne has got 
no feathers to il.*') It proUibly would l»e if tiuit one 

wing liacl some featliers on it, lieeauae then therc^ might lie a 
chance of its flying away. I am afraid that as matters now 
stand thei-e is no likelihood of its Hying away hy voluntary 
action, although I have no douht that, feathers or m» feathers, 
like tlic albatross, which, I believe, is not al all strong in that 
particular, when the pro|H3r time comes you will teacJi that 
wing to Hy away. Ilut, geuLleiaeu, this is one of the wings of 
the Liberal p^rty ; and though what I now see before me is 
numerically but a mere sample of our wing — I v(*rily lielieve 
that if tlie whole of the other wing were (rollected from one end 
of the country to the other, they wouhl fiial it very diHicult to 
till up Ihngley Hall. 

Hut, gentlemen, it is not the cjuestion of slrcngtli that J 
want to discuss. It is ilic <|uestioii of liglit. If you will allow 
me, for really I have acquired such unbounded failli in yotir 
Ijatieuc>e that I shall ])erlia}KS Ijc unscrupulons in drawing u]>on 
it, you will see the importance of the matter. The allegation 
has been made all along that the Dissemtient Jiljerals are doing 
no more than consistently adhering to the acknowledged and 
universally practised principles of the LilK*raI parly ; that w<‘ 
have departed from those principles, and thereby have brought 
about the lamentable scliism which exists. Tliat, genthmien, is 
the question I want you to try ; and my allegjilions alx)iil the 
Dissentient liljerals are these, and I will tiy to make them 
good, as I hope I have made good in some? degree my allega- 
tions about the laws and tlie Government. My allegations 

K 
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as to the Dissentient Liberals are these three — first of all I say 
they have not maintained the true traditions of the Liberal 
party in respect to Ireland, but have abandoned them ; they 
liave not maintained, secondly, the pledges they gave at the 
Election, but liave broken them ; and, in the third place, I will 
show you tliat they have resorted to the very worst practices of 
the old Irish ascendancy, in endeavouring to set the different 
fractions of the Irish people one against the other, because they 
know that to a united Ireland they could not possibly refuse 
the reasonable request that is made by the people of that country. 

Now, gentlemen, patiently listen to me for a few minutes 
while I try tliat (luestif)n. Wlio are, on this great occasion, 
true representatives of the traditions of the Liberal party of 
England ? And who are the untrue, I won’t say false, but tlie 
untrue pretenders to that representation ? I must now carry 
you back for a moment to the ])eriod of the Union — I must 
recall to your recollection that the Ihiion Ixdween England and 
Ireland was warmly, vigorously, and I think I may say unani- 
mously, condemned by luiurly tlie entire I jberal party, opposed 
by Mr Fox, Mr Sheridan, Mr Grattan, I/)rd Fitzwilliam, and 
another name that you w ill rccogise with honour here — by Lord 
Spencer — the Lord Spencer of tliat day.^ The Union was 
1 ‘esoliitely carried by means wdiich 1 wdll not now stop to 
describe, but which I think were the foulest and the wickedest 
that ever were put in action, as far as I know' — certainly they 
were unsurpassed in foulness and in wickedness in all the 
records of the crimes of Governments. r>y those means the 
Union w'as passed. And what was the Union ? The Union, 
gentlemen, was a great revolution in the relations between 
England and Ireland. That great Irishman, Mr Burke, who 
unhappily was taken from among mankind before the Union 
was carried, was always an opponent of the plan and principle 
of the Union. He said Ireland had had its last revolution in 
1782, a beneficial and a happy I'evolution; and he hoped it 
would never have another. But that other revolution came. 

^ This is au eri-or. I carelessly forgot that Lord S]K*nccr remained a colleague 
of Mr Pitt. T still more carelessly forgot to mentioit Mr (afterwards Lord) Grey, 
who vigorously opposed the Union. — [IVVe by Mr Gladfdone.^ 
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What was t)ie duty after that revolution had been accom- 
plished, wliat was the duty of tlie Lil)erals who l)ad condemm^ 
it ? What did Afr Fox do ? He said that much as he detested 
tlie Union, as it had been made it was his duty to give it a full 
and fair trial. You cannot undo a revolution the day after it 
has been efiected ; you are compelled to condescend to the 
^essential conditions of public affairs. Mr Fox recognised that 
necessity — he accepted that revolution wliile he abhorred it. Mr 
(rratt{in followed him in accepting that revolution; and perhaps 
it may be a strange and startling statement, but it is an un- 
doubted fact, that Mr Urattan was found in tlie English Farlia- 
ment — he, tlie cliani])ion of Irish liberty — found in the English 
Varliament, after the Union had been accomplished, voting for 
measures c»f Coercion. 1 blame him not, gentlemen. I know 
too much of the hard find rigid grip of political necessities. 
These were necessities of the highest order. They were a 
necessity of the public peace of the country. The Union 
entailed Coercion. The I'liion entailed (Coercion against tiu* 
Irish people, as it entailed neglect of Irish interests, as it 
entailed the destriudion of almost all care for Ireland on the 
l«irt of nearly the whok‘ upjier (dass of the Irish community. 
That was tlie conduct 2 >ursued by Mr Fox and Mr (Irattan ; 
that was the conduct jmrsued by Lord Urey, TjOi'<i Althorp, and 
by Lord Russell. I-ord Althorp stated, I believe, that if the. 
majority of the Irish reiiresentatives ever came and demanded 
seriously an alteration of the relations established by the Union, 
that concession, that (diange must take piaffe; but what 1 wish 
to impress u 2 )on you is this, gentlemen, that altliough the Liberal 
j>arty was by iirinciide and conviction opposed to the Union, it 
was their duty when the Union had been jiassed to give it the 
fullest trial, even among the many painful circumstances with 
which its working was accoinjianied. 

Is that trial to go on for ever ? Are all the generations of man- 
kind to be the servants and the slaves of that pai’ticular gene- 
ration, which, under the guidance of Mr Pitt and Lord (Jastle- 
reagh, partly cheated and partly tyrannised the Irish nation 
into the Union ? No ! I affirm tliat when sufficient experience 
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has been accumulated, it is the duty of tlie Liberal i^arty again 
tp consider what is the condition of Ireland, what is the power 
of establisliing in Ireland that first condition of all good govern- 
ment, the tolerable satisfaction and contentment of the ])eople. 

We liave been, gentlemen, coercing Ireland ever since the 
Union ; we have coerced it of late more than ever we coerced it 
l)efore. At last we have ended it by making Coercion for the^ 
first time the principle of the permanent law of Ireland. It 
was formerly an expedient ; it has now become a policy — it has 
now become a practice, it has now iM^come an idol ; and those 
who call themselves Liberal Unionists go forth over the country 
glorying in the nature of the enactments which they undoubtedly 
have brought about. Well, gentlemen, there are two things to 
be looked at — one is the working of the Union in itself, and the 
other is the voice of the Irish people with regard to it. I can- 
not defend its working ; I cannot defend a system of govern- 
ment by perpetual Coercion employed, not against the malefactors 
of a nation by tlie body of a nation, but employed against one 
nation which inhabits Ireland by the other nation or nations 
which inhabit Great llritain. Put what is the meaning of con- 
stitutional representation, what is the voice of Ireland upon this 
subject ? Eighty-six Members from Ireland out of 103, or 
rather out of 101, )»ecause to call the two representatives of 
Dublin University representatives of Ireland is a mere — an 
iibsolute mockery. These eighty -six Members, elected as con- 
stitutionally as the Members for London or for Birmingham, 
elected as peacefully, and elected by a far more decisive balance 
of votes and opinions, thej' demand of us this change which we 
l)elieve is totally free from all danger to tlie fabric of the Empire. 
At tlie same time we are compelled to confess the total failure 
of‘ our attempt to govern Ireland under the present system. 
Now, obser\’e this, that there were some few of the Liberals wlio 
had joined in opposing the Union, and who, after the Union, 
found fault with Fox, Grattan, Lord Grey, Ixird Althorp, and 
l^rd Russell, and the bulk of the Liberal party because they 
gjive it a fair trial They would have had exactly the same, 
or probably better, cause for arguing the inconsistency of the 
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libeiul party of that day than the Dissentient liberals now 
have against us. There would have been an apparent inconsist- 
ency — that inconsistency would have lKH3n due to a better prin- 
ciple of consistency and to sound and healthful dictates of 
political wisdom. And so, gentlemen, we ourselves, representa- 
tives, in the close of the nineteenth century, of the party whose 
^original principle was opposition to forced union between the 
two countries, we, the present representatives of the party, 
admit the failure of these forced methods, recognising the 
justice of the cause of Ireland in a constitutional mode, and 
utterly disbelieving that there is danger to the Empire in 
measures which will really unite the hearts of the whole people 
throughout the Ihiited Kingdom. We say that we are the con- 
sistent re])resentatives of the LilRn*al pai*ty of one hundred years 
ago, and that it is tlie Dissentient Liberals, and not we, who 
have broken with this historical tradition. 

Well, but these Dissentient Liberals have done more than 
that, gentlemen. They have broken not only those sound 
historical traditions, but, beypnd all question and all doubt, 
they have broken their party pledges. They have made a 
(Coercion far more formidable in ]nincij)lc and character than 
any that ever was known liefore. Ihit 1 will not trouble you 
by entering into its particidars. They }»romis(^o that Ireland 
should have Local (fovernmenl at least as large as England. 
Now, that is a statement so serious that I think I ought to 
supjx)rt it by reading you a few words from the declaration of 
Lord Hartington. Lord Hartington, at Rossendale, on July 
7th, 1886, said — “ Wliatever rights we give to England and 
Scotland ” — he was speaking of Ijocal Government — “whatever 
right we give to England and Scotland, we are ready to give 
equally — if a ease can be made out for it, in a greater and larger 
and more generous degree — to Ireland.” That was the solemn 
pledge of the election. How has that pledge been fulfilled? 
I will tell you, gentlemen, how it has been fulfilled. Lord 
Hartington has himself stated that no Local Government 
at all shall be given to Ireland until the people of Ireland 
abandon the tradition of their forefathers, and consent to put 
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aside entirely those views which they now in enormous propor- 
tion maintain. That I call a gross breach of pledge on the part of 
Ix)rd Hartington. I need not go through that of his friends. 
Rut what have said his friends on the Treasury Bench ? What 
says Mr Smith Well, Mr Smith says that until the Irish 
people become altogether loyal there can be no Local Govern- 
ment for Ireland. IVay observe — not Home Rule, but Local 
Govermnent, which you were all assured at the time of the 
election that tlie Tories and the Dissentients^ were even more 
anxious to give than we. This Local Government, says Mr 
Smith, shall not be given until the Irish have adopted the char- 
acter of loyalty, and he means by that definition — there is no 
doubt wliatever al)out it — the abandonment of all ideas of Home 
lJule, What says Mr Balfour, who is perhaps a more influential 
member of the Government than Mr Smith ? Mr Balfour has 
made an argument to this effect in my hearing — tliat Local 
(rovernment is an extremely good thing f(»r a ix^ople in a 
healthy condition; but that the Irish \>eoplc are a peoifle in 
an unhealthy condition, and, therefore, liOcal Government would 
Iw for them not a good thing, but a bad thing, and to give them 
Ijocal (irovernment would, on Ins part, be an offcm*e, of which he 
would not be guilty. Then, 1 think, I have })roved to you that 
the Dissentient Liberals have broken, both by their own mouth 
and by the mouth of the Tories who accept their support — have 
broken their engagement not only with respect to Coercion, 
which I have heretofore shown, but also their engagements 
with respect to the grant of Local Government to Ireland. 

There was another subject, still more prominent, at the time 
of the General Election, and that was the subject of the Imperial 
guarantee of a fund for the purchase of Irish estates. You will 
remember ♦what capital was made of that subject. You know 
how dreadful it was represented to be that in any shape or form 
the English Exchequer should be liable for any payments, or 
should pledge its credit to assure payment, on that matter, of a 
farthing out of the taxes of this country. What is the case now ? 
l>o the Liberal Unionists — and they were the people who turned 
‘ The First Lonl of the Tretwury. 
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to most account the question of Imperial guarantee — do they 
still hold that language ? You all of you know something of 
the Birmingham Pod, and I have a short passage from the 
Birmingham Post upoii this subject — a passage which is anony- 
mous, but the most important declarations of the Dissentient 
Liberals are often supposed to issue to the world anonymously 
through the Birmingham Post, Now, wliat is said of the Im- 
perial guarantee in this short passage ? This is said : “ If, yield- 
ing to pressure from landowners and Nationalists, the (lovern- 
inent decide upon asking I’arliament to expend further grants 
under Lord Ashbournes Act,' the Unionist majority would 
probably support Ministers in their piH)posal rather than see 
their position endangered. Hut such support would be given 
with reluctance and with grave apprehension, and there would 
be little security for the ultimate repayment of the advances 
of the purchases so carried.” So, then, we understand that, 
while not expecting repayment, they would therefore vote f(»r 
this Imperial expenditure, in order to secure the political ad- 
ministration of their old political enemies, whili» they refused 
all political guarantee in order to overturn the position and the 
administration of their old political friends. That is a small 
matter, gentlemen. They would do it with reluctance! I 
must say that is no consolation to me at all. I do not know 
how many things they may have done with relu lance. What 
I know is that they have done them, and that after having done 
one they did not seem at all less disposed to do another, and 
that this chain goes on lengthening itself ojlI infinitum. 

The Imperial guarantee to which they objected, and upon 
which the people in this country will, of course, pronounce their 
ultimate judgment, the Imperial guarantee was a guarantee 
under which England never could have lost one shilfing without 
the absolute bankruptcy of Ireland. Before a sixpence could 
have been applied by the Government of Ireland to any of its 
pui'poses under the Bills of 1886, the last farthing of every 
English claim was made certain to be discharged as a prior 
encumbrance. What is the case now under Lord Ashbourne*s 

’ Tlie Laud Purchase (Ireland) Bill of 1885. 
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Act ? That the British Exchequer is to be a creditor, a direct, 
uncovered creditor — there is no intermediate party — the direct, 
uncovered creditor of an indefinite number of men paying £4, 
£5, £10, £20, a-year in Ireland, and has to take its chance of 
the recovery of those sums ; and advances of that kind, or rather 
payments of that kind, are what the Dissentient Liberals are 
prepared to sup])ort witli reluctance. T think that I have 
tolerably well shown that this pledge has also been cruelly broken, 
and 1 won’t dwell for a moment upon the further pledge they 
made that Ireland should, when governed from London, have 
the fullest benefit of equal laws, because I have shown to you 
in three or four great and important cases that the laws between 
Great Britian and Ireland are of gross inequality. 

Well, that is not all that I have to say with regard to the 
Dissentient Tiiberals — fori made another cliarge — on which T 
must offer you a few words. It was to this effect, that they liad 
reverted to the practice of endeavouring to divide the people of 
Ireland, to set the people of Ireland by the ears among them- 
selves, in order that Ireland might not i)resent to this country 
the aspect of a unity, but thtat they might be able to plead that 
it was a severed, and a divided and distracted country, and 
therein to find an excuse for refusing the reasonable demand of 
the vast majority of the Irish people. Now, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, this is no new device. You will find some account 
of it, if you choose to consult the valuable volume which 
is just issued from the press under the editorshij) of Mr 
Bryce, and which is called Tivo Centumcs of Irish History: 
and 1 wish to show you in a few words that this setting up 
of one part of Ireland against another, this introduction of 
the element of religious bigotry among the people who were, as 
to the vast niajority of them, untainted with that bigotry, is an 
old scheme and device of the English wire-puller, and has been 
all along an essential element in the system of oppressing and 
misgoverning Ireland. In the time of Lord Strafford, 250 years 
ago, he commended “ emulation fomented underhand,” between 
i^rotestants and Koman Catholics. In those days it was 
attempted to stir up those religious animosities. Next to I.^rd 
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Strafibrd I take another name, perhaps not very well known in this 
country, but it is well remembered in Ireland — I mean Primate 
Boulter, Archbishop of Armagh. In these days a change has 
taken place that is considerable, but at that period of time 
practically the government of Ireland reposed, not in the hands 
of the Lord Lieutenant, who was generally absent, but in the 
hands of the l^otestant Primates of the country. Primate 
Boulter said that with regard to a certain affair it would be of a 
very serious character, because it united the Ih'otestants and the 
Papists; and if such a reconciliation took place farewell to 
English influence in Ireland. What I am signifying to you in 
very few words is the I’evelation of a gi*eat and guilty plan or 
policy, and I shall have to show you that that plan or policy is 
still being pursued, no doubt with more sugared language, with 
more intricate and perhaps mitigated methods, but with the 
same end in view — namely, preventing the union of Ireland, &nd 
so defeating her just hopes. When Lord Westmoreland was 
Viceroy, towards the end of the last century, he said that the 
practicability of effecting a legislative union l)ctween England 
and Ireland must dei)end upon maintaining disunion in Ireland, 
and disunion in Ireland has been the inhiunan aim with which 
this policy has been worked. 

Now you have heard, gentlemen, much of IU*lhist, and you 
know (not as to the whole of Belfast, Imt as to tiie larger part 
of it), you know that it is the great home of Orange inspiration 
and of the religious factions which it is still attempted to keep 
idive in Ireland. Very different was the Protestant Belfast of 
the close of the last century. There was an occasion when 
Belfast was visited by the deputies whom the Itoman Catholics 
had collectively appointed to maintain and plearl their interests. 
They visited Belfast. I should not like to say how such persons 
would be received now in Belfast, but this is what happened. 
The Protestant populace took their horses from their carriages 
and drew them through the town amidst intense enthusiasm. 
The Protestants of Ireland ninety years ago absolutely united 
with the lioman Catholics in claiming equality of treatment for 
Ireland ; but the torch of religious bigotry was thrown by the 
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British Government among them, and the Orange Lodges were 
instituted in the year 1795 for the purpose of calling in aid the 
bad and evil principle, for the purpose of dividing Ireland 
and dislocating her forces, and of enabling the foes of lier just 
rights to withhold from her concessions that they otherwise must 
have given. Allow me in a very few words to give you the 
most conclusive proof — not in my own language, which hitherto 
I have been more or less using — but in their own language, the 
conclusive proof of the justice of wliat I have said. My 
affirmation is this — that in the close of the last century the 
l^rotestants of Ireland joined hands with the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, made common cause in the demand for justice to their 
common country, and it was the action of the Ascendency party 
— a party entirely confined to the wirepullers of the Adminis- 
tration, and unhappily with Mr Pitt and the Government at 
their back, which, mainly through the medium of the Orange 
Lodges, introduced among them what they detested, religious 
animosity, thereby divided them, set one against the other, and 
made the policy of a cruel intolerance possible between the two 
countries. 

Now, 1 am going to read you a few words finally from the 
petition which was presented to the Crown in the year 1797. 
It was a petition solemnly adopted at a county meeting — I will 
tell you where afterwards. Its first object was to pray that the 
Crown would dismiss the Ministers, and the reasons given were 
these : In the first place, that they had landed the country in a 
sanguinary and destructive war, without just cau.sp, and without 
skilful conduct ; secondly, that they had established in Ireland 
a system of lawless and bloody cruelty ; and thirdly, that they 
had endeavoured to introduce into it the demon of religious 
discord. And here 1 cjuote the words — They have laboured 
with the most remorseless perseverance ” — (“ they ” means the 
Government — the Slinistry) — “they have laboured with the 
most remorseless perseverance to revive those senseless and 
barbarous religious antipathies so fatal to morals and to peace, 
and so abhorrent to the kind and merciful spirit of the Gospel.'*^ 
And where do you think, gentlemen, that petition was framed 
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and adopted ? It was the petition of a county meeting rcgu- 
larly gathered under the Sheriff in the terms 1 will now read to 
you — The humble petition of the freeholders of the county of 
Antrim.” — a county of which Belfast is tlic glory — freeholders 
who expressed what were then their sentiments, and the 
sentiments of Belfast, which the enemies of Ireland saw that it 
was necessary to pervert, and which they did pervert through 
the abominable plan that they brought into action of setting 
men of different persuasions by the ears. It was entitled, “ The 
humble petition of the freeholders of (Jounty Antrim, con- 
vened by yiublic notice from the High Sheriff at Balmem^y, on 
Monday, May 8th, 1797, Mr (Chichester, High Sheriff, in tlie 
chair.” 

Such was the policy of the day. Is tliat of the present day 
very different f Wliat is tlie meaning of the visits of ]..ord 
Hartington to Belfast ? Does he go to recommend religious 
concord. Does he go tlicrc to recommend that Irishmen 
should love Irishmen, or does he go there to inllaine the 
Protestants in the North into idle and ludicrous apprehension, 
because they are less numerous than the hom.an Catholics ? 
He says — Do not abandon tlie vantage ground you have now 
got ; do not allow Irishmen to govern ailiiirs in Ireland, and 
from Ireland: but maintain a system odiou to tlui vast 
majority of your fellow-countrymen. 1 will not (piote his words 
to that effect. I will only quote inie single ])lirnse that he 
used. He calls passing a measure of Home Rule for Ireland 
this abandoning the rest of their countrymen to their fate.” 
To allow’ a country to govern itself, is to ahamlon it or some 
portion of it to its fate. I have got, gentleman, a specimen of 
these opinions, which I think may a little entertain you. When 
at the end of such a speech as this it may he agreeable to you 
that there should be a small change in the parts. You know 
the great Orange journal called the Uaili/ Tehgrajjh, I quote 
from the columns of the Daily Teieyraph, and therefore I have 
no doubt I must be quite safe in quoting it, a document which 
is to be presented on the 14th of this month to Lord Hartington 
and Lord Salisbury — a most touching and most fraternal com- 
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bination — by the Nonconforming ministers of Ireland. Now 
listen to what they say. 

These Nonconforming ministers of Ireland appear to have 
had a twingci — an internal twinge — i)erhaps not of conscience 
so much as of logical understanding — in feeling that they were 
liable to this reproacjh, that the great bulk of their brethren the 
Noncoiiforining ministers of England and of Scotland, and the 
Nonconforming laity of tliese countries, take a view very little 
likely to be acceptable to Ixjrd Hartington and I.iord Salisbury, 
Jind forming very bad subject matter indeed for a complimentary 
address to these noblemen. So with great ingenuity they have 
parried the blow which they expected to b(*, dealt at them in 
consequence of their disagreeing with the majority of their own 
body; and the jilea they nmke is this — “We hold that the 
o])inion of our brethren ** — that is, the hretlnen of the Noncon- 
formists living in Jredand — “ is entitled to far more weight than 
the expression of opinion from men wlio, however good their 
intentions, have little or no personal knowledges of the state of 
tilings in Ireland.” You observe in wliat way tlicse gentlemen, 
thcjse very original men — many of them of Scotch extraction — 
possibly on that account having considerahlc logical affinities and 
capabilities, answer the argument whicli they fear may be 
drawn from the fact that the majority of Nonconforraists arc 
against them. 

What is their answer ? Their answer is — the true test is in 
local knowledge. You English Nonconformists are not to be 
considered as competent judges. Local knowledge of Ireland is 
the true test, tlie true determining element, whieli gives weight 
to the judgment of a man in respect of the ipuistion of Home 
Kule. That is their argument. You perceive it from the senti- 
ments I have read. Did it never occur to these wise and 
overwise Nonconfonnists, that if local knowledge of Ireland, 
local experience in Ireland, w'as a test of capacity to judge on 
the question of Home Kule, they, a handful of men in the North, 
were put already out of court, because the vast majority of Irish- 
men, who have certainly as much local knowledge and as much 
personal experience about Ireland as those Nonconformist 
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ministers, are convinced, determined, hereditary friends of Home 
Rule ? That is not quite all, gentlemen. They go on and say, 
they appeal to Lord Salisbury and Lord Hartington for protec- 
tion against the executive power, and they end witli this touch- 
ing paragraph — " Esiiecially do we claim the aid,” of whom ? — 
not of our fellow-citizens upon political grounds, upon grounds of 
civil justice. They do not appeal to those bonds that unite men 
in civil communities ; wliat they say is, “ we especially claim the 
aid of our co-religionists.” That is to say that, according to these 
Irish Nonconforming ministers, all our questions of politics are 
to be determined according as we array ourselves in this or that 
religious denomination. 

1 say, gentlemen, this is going back to the policy of the 
darkest times, without any of the apologies or any of the pleas 
which those former times might well have urged for themselves. 
I am not sure [ have given you the most select and pleasing 
parts of this address, but they finally declare that if Home Rule 
is established in Dublin, if there is placed there a legislative 
lK)dy which would pass Bills — subject, remember, in every case 
to the veto of the British Crown, liable to ))e influenced on any oc- 
casion by the intervention of the British Parliament, that is to say 
by the action of the British majority — they say tliat in finy such 
case as that, what they contemplate and lixpcct is, that Home 
Rule would “ deprive us of our rights of citizensli p in this great 
Empire.” Formerly gentlemen, the clergy hail a monopoly of 
learning and intelligence. I hope tlial- we arc not to judge of 
the sense of the laity of the NoiiconforiuiBl^ churches in Ireland 
entirely from the specimen 1 read to you from their ministers. 
Well, then, gentlemen, I think it is true that in fomenting those 
difierences, in teacliing Ireland not to agiee ))ut to differ, our 
friends, for they still are our friends, except in political distinc- 
tion, our friends are committing a grievtms Cirror, and are going 
back to the worst practices of the old Protestant ascendency. 
They may deem that they have got hold of an original idea. It 
is not original at all. It was the idea of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries. It was tlie idea wliich the 
Protestants themselves, when they were trained to a discipline 
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of freedom through the action of their Parliament in the last 
centuiy, learned to despise and torenounce, but which wasrevived 
among them by the influence of Orangeism, and which now, alas ! 
political chieftains — some ])olitical chieftains in England bear- 
ing the name of Liberal and of Whig — arc endeavouring again 
to bring into action, to the detriment, if not to the ruin, of 
Ireland and of the Empire. 

AVell, how, gentlemen is all tliis to end ? Wliat have our 
friends the Dissentient Liberals to i)ropose to us ? For them- 
selves, we know they liave nothing to contemplate but speedy 
cjctinction. As I have said to anotlicr Birmingham meeting 
and I believe it to be a very ])regnant truth, they have one very 
strong argument indeed in their favour, and that argument is 
the Septennial Act. It is hardly possible to act upon them 
eflectually by means of bye-elections, or by means of tiX]>res8ion 
of public opinion, so long as they have a well-disciplined body 
of votes in tlie House of Ccunmons, given by men who are sent 
to that Housci, and who sit in that House, by virtue and by 
reason of ]iledg(‘s, ijvery one of which they have trampled under 
foot. Observe, I do not mean every man of the majority, but I 
mean those who make it a majority, those who constitute the 
Dissentient liberal Party, and who make it a majority. They 
liave got there by pledges, which they have trampled under foot. 
Well, wliat they oiler to you is that you are to persist in this pain- 
ful and grievous contest. Can they reasonably cx])ect that the 
Irish iieople will change their minds? Why have the Irisli 
people held out for 700 years if they are to give in now ? Wliy 
did they hold out when they were totally without the means of 
action ? And then it is supposed that they fire to give in when 
they are abundantly supplied with the means of action — 1 
mean that they arc supplied with constitutional privileges, 
they are supjilied with a broad and generous franchise and 
a vote w'liich their superiors cannot into. 3'hey have 
a more extended franchise, gentlemen, than you have. It is 
the desire of England, as we kuow by a cheer that made the 
walls of this building ring, to ailopt the principle of one man 
one vote, but if you look to the returns you will find that in 
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Ireland substantially they have got the principle already. Tl)ey 
are armed with the whole powerful machinery of a constitutional 
system. Above all, they are sustained by a great party in 
England. Yet our opponents are desirous to go on fighting 
this hopeless battle. And for what ? Not for honour, but for 
dishonour — dishonour, inasmuch as most of us believe that the 
world looks upon the treatment of Ireland by England as dis- 
honourable to England. 

But all must admit, from whatever point of view they 
approach the question, that the government of Ireland by 
England has been a perfect failure. They take refuge — men 
essentially moderate take refuge — ^in language of extreme 
violence ; that surely is a good sign when we find Lord Hart- 
ington resorting to language of outrageous violence. You will 
judge whether tliese words are too strong when I read the words 
— I think that they form a very healthy sign of the state of the 
case. Lord Hartington said at Belfast on the 19th of October 
that the present struggle began as a struggle between union and 
separation. That was bad enough; but according to him it has got 
gradually worse since, and it is now — these are his own words — 
*• a struggle of honesty against ilishonesty, (.)f order against dis- 
order, of truth against falsehood, and of loyalty against treason.** 
And in the same speech Lord Hartington said that the party with 
which we are connected is nearly one-half of the ' oting power of 
the country; so that according to him nearly dne-half of 
his countrymen sujqiort dishonesty against honesty ; disorder 
against order; falsehood against truth, ►and treason (igainst 
loyalty. Now% gentlemen, I say it is an extreme sign wh(3n 
a man essentially moderate resorts to language which I am 
compelled to descrihe, — if I describe it at all — as very strong 
language indeed. 

You are invited to maintain this system, and why? Is it 
economical ? The waste of Imperial treasure under this system 
is enormous. I ought to know something of the finances of the 
country, and I do not hesitate to say that to estimate at from three 
to four millions a year of hard money the waste of the present 
system of governing Ireland, is but a moderate estimate of the 
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facts. All this waste, and to produce what ? Not to produce 
content, but to produce discontent. Does it produce Imperial 
strength ? Suppose we were involved in great difficulties ; 
suppose we had — and God forbid we should have ! — a crisis like 
that of the American War — the original American War — 
brought upon us at this time, would Ireland add to our strength 
what it ought to add ? No. We have now got Ireland making 
a thoroughly constitutional demand — demanding what is, in her 
own language, a subordinate Parliament, acknowledging in the 
fullest terms the supremacy of the I^arliament of Westminster- 
How can you know that under all circumstances that moderation 
of demand will continue ? 1 cannot understand what principle 

of justice, and still less, if possible, what principle of prudence 
it is that induces many — I am glad to say, in my belief, the 
minority of the people of this country, but still a large minority 
— to persist in a policy of which the fruits have been unmitigated 
bitterness, mischief, disparagement, and dishonour. 

Ah ! gentlemen, with wliat weapons is Ireland fighting this 
battle ? She is not fighting it with the weapons of menace, 
with a threat of separation, with Fenian outbreaks, with the 
extension of secret societies. Happily those ideas have passed 
away into a distance undefined. She is fighting the contest with 
the weapons of confidence and of affection — of confidence in the 
powerful parly by whose irrevocable decision she knows she is 
supported, anil of affection towards the people of England. 
May I tell you an incident that will not occu}>y two minutes 
in proof of what I say. In the county, 1 think, of Limerick, not 
very many days ago, an Englishman was addressing a crowd of 
Irish Nationalists on tlie subject of Home Eule. His carriage 
or his train, whichever it was, was just going to depart. Some 
one cried out„“(iod sa\e Ireland,” and there was a loud burst of 
cheering. The train started, the cheering sul)sided. Another 
voice from the crowd was raised, and shouted, “ And God save 
England” — and there were cheers louder still — cheers louder 
still, such as in tjie language of Shakespeare, that, 

‘•Make the welkin ring again. 

And fetch shrill echoes from the hollow earth.” 
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These cheers were the genuhine expression of the sentiment of 
the country. They, our opponents, teach you to rely on the use 
of this deserted and enfeebled and superannuated weapon of 
Coercion. We teach you to rely upon Irish affection and good- 
wilL We teach you not to speculate on the formation of that 
sentiment. We show you that it is formed already — it is in full 
force; it is ready to burst forth from every Irish heart, and 
through every Irish voice. We only beseech you, by resolute 
persistence in that policy you liave adopted, to foster, to cherish, 
to consolidate that sentiment, and so to act that in space it 
shall spread from the North of Ireland to the South, and from 
the West of Ireland to the East, and in time it shall extend and 
endure from this present date until the last of the years and thc^ 
last of the centuries that may still be reserved in the counsels 
of Providence to work out the destinies of mankind. 
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THE DEATH OF MR JOHN 
BRIGHT 

House of (>Ummon8, Makoh 21), 1S89 

Mr Jolin cIumI mi Mai‘<‘1t 27. He liftd a iiiomher of Mr (JHadsfonc s 

OabiiictM in 3868 and 3880, but liad iliMilanMl a^^aiiist bis Irish jiolioy in 3886. 

1 TitUST 1 may receive the permission f)f the Hou.sc to a(hl 
a few woids to wJiat lias been said so well and with such 
dee}> sincerity by tli(‘. ri^^ht lion, ^eiith'inan^ on an occasion 
of peculiar interest. And I caniH»t helj) sayinj^, at the outset 
of tlie few remarks whicli 1 may be led to make, that I think 
Mr Bright has been, in a vmy remarkable degree, hapfiy 
in th(^ season of liis removal fioiii among us. FiHx oppor- 
tmiitate •mortis! He has lived to witness the triumjih of 
almost every gi-eat cause — perhaps I tnighi siiy of (»very^ gi'eat 
cause — to which he had as|)eeially dcvoti’d his heart and mind. 
He has also lived to estuhlish a spi*eial claim to the admiration of 
those with whom he difVered through a long political life by his 
marked eoncuiTcncc with them on the prominent and dominant 
question of the. hour. And while he has in that way addition- 
ally ojicnod the minds and the hearts of those who had been his 
opponents to »ui apiircciat ion of his merits, I Ixdieve, and I think 
I may venture to say, he lost nothing, by that want of concord 
on a particular subject which we so much lamented — he lost 
nothing, in any portion of the party witli which he had been so 
long associated, of the admiration and the gratitude to which 
they felt him to be so well entitled, I do not remember that 
on any occasion, from the lips of any single individual since Mr 
Bright came to be separated from the gi’eat bulk of the liberal 
party on the Irish question, there has proceeded any word — 

^ Mr W. H, Smith. 
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do not say of question as to his motives, for that would liave 
been even in a high degree ridiculous — but a single won! of dis- 
paragement tis to the course he pumued. 

I may make this acknowledgment that I have not through 
my whole political life fully embraced wliat I take to Ik.> 
the chai-acter of Mr Bright, and the value of that chanicter to 
the country. I mention this liecause it was at a ))eculiar c|KKih 
— the ei)och of the Crimean War — that 1 came more fully to 
understand than I had done before the jmsition \\h\vh was held 
by him and by his eminent, and 1 must go a stei> further and 
say his illustrious, friend Mr Cobden, in the cuountr}’. These 
men had lived ii [ion the confidence, the approval, and 'the tt]>- 
plause of the iKJople. The work of their lives had Inam to projK.*! 
the tifle of jiublic sent iment. Suddenly there came a great occa- 
sion on which they differed from the vast majority of their fel 
low-countrymen. T myself WJis one of those who rlid not agrtu^ 
with them in the part uiular view which tliey look of thef’rimeaii 
wjuflict But I f<ilt profoundly what must liave lK*en the moral 
elevation of the men who, having Ixjtiii nurtured through their 
lives in the atiriosphere> of [mpular approval and euthusiasm, 
could at a moments notice consent to }>art with tlie whole of 
that fav<)ur which tlujy had hitherto enjt»yed, and which their 
opixments tliought to l)e tlie very breatli of their iiostrils. They 
accepted, undoubtedly, the uiijiujadarity of opjxoing that war, 
which, although many may have since changed their opinion with 
regal'd to it, command(;<l, if not the unanimous, yet the enormously 
prevailing approval aiul concurrence of the country. At that 
time it was — although we had known much of Mr Bright before 
— that we learnt something more. We had known the great 
mental gifts which distinguished him ; we had known his cour- 
iige and his consistency ; we had known his splenditl elixpieiiee, 
which then was or afterwards came to be sicknowledged as the 
loftiest that has sounded within these walls during his genera- 
tioiL But we had not till then know'u liow high the moral 
tmie of those popular leaders had lieen pitclied, what bright 
examples they set to the whole of their contemporaries and to 
coming generations, and with what readiness they could part 
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with popular sympathy and support for the sake of the right 
and of their conscientious convictions. 

I will not now refer to tlie remarkable and also highly 
A'aricd gifts of Mr Bright except as to one minor particular ; 
but I cannot lielp allowing myself the gratification of recording 
that Mr Bright was, and that he knew himself to be, and he 
deliglited to be, one of the chief guardians among us of the 
purity of the English tongue. He knew how the character of 
the nation was associated with its language : and fis he was in 
everything an Englishman profoundly attached to the country 
ill which he was born, so the tongue of his people was to him 
almost an object of w'orsliip: and in the long comse of his 
s])oeches it would be diffundt, indeed hardly jiossible, to find a 
single case in which that noble language, the language of 
Shakespeare and of Milton, did not receive an iHustratioii from 
liis l^irliamcntary oloquencc- 

Tlierc is another circumstance in tlie care(?r of Mr Bright that 
is belter known to me, perhaps, than to any otlier pm*son, and 
which I must give myself the pleasure of mentioning. Every 
one is aware that for him ofliceliad no attraction, but perhajis 
hardly any of those wlio hear me can be aware of the 
extraordinary eflbrts which were required to induce Mr Bright, 
under any circumstances, to become a minister, that is to say, 
a servant of the (hwn. It \vns in the crisis of 1SG8 with 
regard to the Irish question, and when especially the fate of the 
Irish Cliurch Imng in the balance, that it was my duty to pro* 
pose to Mr Bright that he should become a Cabinet Minister. 

1 do not know, sir, that I ever undertook so difficult a task ; but 
this 1 do know, that from eleven o’clock at iiiglit until one 
o’clock in the morning we steadily debated that subject. It 
was only at the last moment that it was possible for him to set 
iiside the repugnance he had felt to doing anything which might, 
in the eyes of any one, even of the more ignorant of his fellow- 
countrymen, appear to detract in the slightest degree from that 
lofty independence of character which he had heretofore main- 
tained, and whifeh, I will venture to say, never to the end of his 
career was for a moment lowered. 
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It was the happy lot of Mr Bright to unite so many 
and such distinguislied intellectual gifts that, if we had had 
need to dwell upon them alone, we should have presented a 
dazzling picture to the world ; but it was also his happy lot tc» 
teach us moral lessons, and by the simplicity, by the consist- < 
ency, and by the unfailing courage and constancy of his life, to 
present to us a combination of qualities so elevated in their nature 
as to carry us at once into a higher atmosphere. The sym- 
pathies of Mr Bright were not only strong, but active ; they 
were not sympathies which can answer to the calls made upon 
them for the moment, but they were the sympathies of a man 
who sought far and near for objects on which to bestow the in- 
estimable advaiitjiges of his eloquence and of his courage. In 
Ireland, in the days when the support of tim Irisli cause was 
rare ; in India, where the support of tlie native races was rarer 
still ; in America, at the time wlien Mr Bright probaldy fore- 
saw the ultimate issue of the great stvugghi of 1861, and when 
he stood as the representative of an exceedingly small portion 
of the educated community of this country — although \in- 
doubtedly he represented a very (*,ouaideral>lo part of tlie national 
sentiment — in all these cases Mr Bright went far outside tlie 
mere iiece.ssilies of his calling. Not only subjects which de- 
manded his attention as a Member of this Hous«s but whatever 
touched him as a man, whatever touched him as o ( liristian, and 
whatever touched him as a member of the great Anglo-Saxon racse 
— all these questions obtained not only his unasked and sincere 
advocacy, but his enthusiastic aid. All *tlie causes which are 
associated with the names to which 1 have referred, as well as 
many others, gained from his powerful adviicacy an assist- 
ance and a distinct advance in the estimation of the world, and 
made a distinct progiess on their road towards triumphant suc- 
cess. 

It has thus come about that we feel that Mr Bright is entitle<l 
to a higher eulogy than any that could be due to mere intellect, 
or thiui any that could be due to mere success. Of mere suc- 
cess he was indeed a conspicuous example; in intellect he 
might lay claim to a most distinguished place. But the charac- 
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ter of the man lay deeper than his intellect, deeper than his 
eloquence, deeper than anything that could be described as seen 
upon the surface. The supreme eulogy which is his due is, I ap- 
lirehend, that he lifted political life to a higher elevation and 
to a loftier standard. He has thereby l)equeathed to his coun- 
try the character of a statesman which can be made the subject 
not only of admiration and of gratitude, but even of what I do 
not exaggerate in calling — as it has been well called already by 
one of his admiring eulogists — ^reverential contemplation. 

The right hon. gentleman said that lie trusted there would 
be no note of dissonance in the utteranccvs of to-night upoai 
the claims, the merits, and the distinctions of Mr Bright, 
and I may safely say that on that score all apprehension may be 
dismissed. In the encomiums that have s[)rung up from every 
quarter there is no note of dissonance; there is no discordant 
minority, however small ; the sense of liis countrymen is the 
sense of unanimity. It goes forth throiigliout the length and 
lireadth of the land, and I do not know that any statesman 
of my time has ever had the happiness to receive on his removal 
from this passing world honours and approval at once so enthu- 
siastic, so universal, and so unbroken. And yet, sir, none could 
better have dispensed with the tributes of the moment, bectause 
the triumphs of his life are triumphs recorded in the advance of 
his country and in the condition of his countrymen. His name 
i-eraains indelibly written in the annals of this Empire, aye, in- 
delibly written, too, upon the hearts of the great and ever- 
spreading race to w-hich he lielonged — that race in vrhose wide 
expansion he rejoiced, and whose power and pre-eminence he 
Ixilieved to be alike full of glory and of promise for the best 
interests of mankind. 



THE ROYAL GRANT 

House of Commons, July 25, 1889 

()ii July 2iul a mesHage was n^ml in the Houai‘ of Commons front Her Majesty, 
aakiiig the Uouee to make provision for Prince Albert Yictor and fur Princess 
Iiouise, the eldest childrt'ii of the Prince of Wales, the latter of wliom was then 
about to be married to llie Earl of Fife. On July 4th a Select Committee was 
appointed to inquira into the foraicr jvractict? of tliis House with re8])eet to pn)- 
visions for members ol' the Royal Family, and to re|K)rt to the House U)Km the 
principles which in that rcsptMjt it is expedient to adopt in the future-,” Of this 
Committee Mr (iladstone w'os a member, and his proposal that the Prince of Wales 
should receive as an imu'eosc of his annual income, and should pruvulc 

for his children from this sum, vras adopted. On July 25, on the uiotitm to go 
into Coinniitlee to consider the (piestion, Mr Lnbonchere, Member for Northamp- 
ton, moved as an aiiiemlitn^nt that an address should ))c presented to Ht‘r Majesty, 
setting forth, inter alia, ** that the fiiiids now at the disposal of Her Miye-sty and 
of the ineinhers of lier family arc adequate, without further demands upon th<^ 
tan>ayers, to enable suitable provision to be made for Her Miiicsty^s grand- 
children,” It was defeated by 398 to 110. In the course of the debate Mr 
Gladstone spoke ; he also took fsirt in the preliminary discussions on July 4th 
and 9th. 

My hon. friend the flenior incinlier for Northaiujilon, who has 
moved the Amendment, found it necessury for his purpose 
— and I own it ai^fjoared to me that the nature of his ar^fu- 
ment required it — to occupy a very t on.siderable portion 
of the time of tlic House. My hon. friend who seconded 
the Amendiuent, has also entered at great length into this 
subject ; but I will ottei’ the House at least this consolation — 
that I do not think there is any call upon me, or that there woubl 
^ be any sort of warrant for me, to follow either of those examples. 

But there is one portion of the speech of my hoii. friend 
the seconder of the Amendment on which 1 think I ought 
to say a word. For a very considerable part of that speech 
— the whole of the latter part— he has l)een drawing a con- 
trast, which I should say is highly ad invidiam^ tetween the 
miserable pittances, or at all events the very small amounts, 
which are ac^jorded to the needy in humbler dircumstances and 
stations of life, and that expenditure of thousands which is 
familiar, free, and unlxiunded in some other regions of society. I 
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(iball never attempt— niy owti firm convictions would prevent, 
me from endeavouring? — to insinuate that contrasts of that kind 
do not raise the most serious questions. The seconder^ of the 
Amendment says that he stands upon moral considerations. 
These are moral considerations, and moral considerations of a 
deep and most imj^ortant character; but in my opinion they 
arc not so much applicable to the question that we are dis- 
cussing to-day, as they are to the general state of things in a 
society where enormous wealth exists, where luxury prevails, 
where vast classes of men, many of those probably sitting in 
this House, freely spend upem those objects of luxury and upon 
the real or supposed necessities of their stations those enormous 
sums which undoubtedly stand in the most painful contrast 
with what the State can do — T will go furtlier and say with 
what the State ought to do — with res])ect to its numerous and 
humble dependents. 

But is it fair to turn the whole strength of this contra-st 
upon the Boyal Family ? The Itoyal Family have large 
incomes — you may say they have enormous incomes — and 
so have other men. The difference, the broad difference, 
between the Iloyal Family and the other men of gigantic wealth 
in this country is mainly this — that the wealth of the Royal 
Family is in hirge measure associated with, and even tied down 
to, the discharge of public duty, whereas the wealthy men of the 
country are under practically no lesponsibility, except the 
responsibility to their own consciences ; and I own I think it is 
hard, not that these contrasts should be drawn — in our own 
minds and consciences we cannot draw them too much or too 
stringently — but that they should be drawn for the purpose of 
turning the whole public feeling on the subject against a Grant 
to the Royal Family. I have said these words because I think 
in justice they are required. I do not suppose that all members of 
Rojml families are patterns of what I may call Christian economy; 
but T want to know how many amongst us can pretend to offer 
such patterns to the world? How many of the wealthy are 
there whose expenditure would bear the microscopic examination 

Mr S. Storey. 
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which we are now invited to apply exclusively to Eoyalty, 
whose incomes at least, as I have said, stand in some palpable, 
son^e intelligible, some permanent relation to the discharge of 
public duties, aye, and to public exj)en<liture, less connected, 
perhaps, with that which immediately falls under the name of 
moral duties, but still expenditure in which the people at large 
feel a deep interest, the presence of which they view with satis- 
faction, and the absence of which they would view with regret ? 

My hon. friend who moved the Amendment has referred, 
in terms of which I certainly have no reason to complain, 
to the substantial differences in the Party on this side of 
the House, or rather, I may say, among the Parties on this side 
of the House — for we are happy enough to have tliree of 
them — on this subject. 1 shall not follow him far into that 
discussion. I can only say I do not believe 1 shall excite any 
adverse comments on the other side of the House if 1, like him, 
take a cheerful view of the operations of these differences upon 
our political relations. We are not so young in politics, in 
Liberal politics, and we are not so entirely unaware of the free- 
dom of the action of public or private opinion which polithiS 
require, as to be alarmed in respect to our great and broad 
pub]|>ic principles and in respect to the large issuers which are at 
pr^ient before the country, because there are u^idoubtedly on 
thjfi question considerable divergencies of opinion among the 
r^erabers of the Liberal Party. 

I thank my hon. friend for what Ivj was good enough 
^ say as to the allowance he would make for me as 
standing in a peculiar position. Indeed T do not deny 
that there is a certain peculiarity of position in one who has 
had to give responsible and much considered judgments upon 
questions of this class for •a period of between 40 and 60 
ye^s, for it is 46 years since as a member of the Cabmet 
I was first a party to a demand upon Parliament for a Royal 
Grant. I do not, however, myself perceive that there is anything 
in the peculiarity of my position whicli should render my 
conclusion a conclusion fit to lie rejected by reasonable men. ' 
certainly should argue this question upon grounds which 
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to me at least to be broad and general." It is for the House and 
the public to judge, no doubt, whether these grounds are sound 
or not. They will not require me to encroach largely upon 
the time of the House. Let me at once direct myself to the 
issues that are fairly raised by my hon. friend. 

The issues raised by the Amendment are these. In the 
first placje, tliat Her Majesty and the other members of her 
family arc possessed of a sufficiency of means to avoid applica- 
tion to Parliament; and in the second place, that large eoono- 
mies might take place if further funds are needed for the purpose 
of Royal endowment. I will first say a few words upon the sub- 
ject of economy. And I beg the House to 1)ear in mind, that it is 
difficult, as I belicvt^, even foi* agreat nobleman of this country — I 
take a man than whost^ name none is moi e honoured, though I 
din'oied from him in pf»litical opinion, I take the late Duke of 
Riiccleuch — it is extremely difficult for such a miin, especially, as 
in the case of the late Duke, if lie gives niueli time and care and 
tliought to his publicengagements,to enforce in his great establish- 
ments real economy and thrift. Sir, it is ten times more difficult 
for a Sovereign. 1 will go further, and sjiy it is almost impossible, 
unless the Sovereign be strongly backed by the action of the Gov- 
ernment, and unless the Goveriiinent be strongly backed by the 
action of the House of ( ’ominous. I am sanguine enough to believe 
with my hon. friend that there is some room for economy. I, how- 
ever, must say, and here I fall back on the seconder of the Motion, 
that I am averse to all economy whicli would not only affect the 
dignity, but wdiicli would impair the splendour of the Court. 
In a society, constituted as this society is, the Court ought to 
Ik.*, a splendid CVnirt: find not only so, but T will go further, and 
say, that a Court amply provided, but not extravagantly pro- 
vided with means, worked in a genial spirit, and conforming to 
% high moral standard, is one of the most powerful, one of the 
most inestimable agencies which, in a country like this, you can 
bring to bear upon the tone of society, and by means of which you 
C4in raise the standard of conduct from class to class throughout 
the kiiigdom. 

I believe, however, with my lion, friend, that there is room 
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for economy, but the \lifferenoe between us prol»ably would 
be this — that I estimate the lUtliculty of enforcing that 
economy as very great. 1 do not doubt that you might, as my 
hon. friend has pointed out, pick out some salary here and there, 
from which deductions might be made. You might he*, fortunate 
encmgli in particular cases —such as political cases, for instance 
— ^to get rid of the embarrassing considcnitions of vested interesta 
But I own I have very great doubts indeed whether my hon. 
friend has estimated aright the complicated nature of the pro- 
cess that would have to be instituted, the firmness that it would 
require, ^the time that it would demand, the strength of infln- 
ence and the weight of authority which must he at its bock, in 
order to make it eftectual ; and 1 am by no nieans certain, Sir, 
that a very small, shallow, and partial attempt at thrift in the 
Royal Household — 1 mean in the form of the public relations 
of the Sovereign with Parliament and the country — 1 am by no 
means certain that it would be well to attempt such small, 
partial, and shallow reforms in the Civil List and in the Royal 
Household, and the whole of the interests connected with tiiem, 
unless at the very best opportunity. I have very great dou))ts 
— I speak simply as a private individual, for it would Im 3 most 
pi*esumptuous for me to speak for anybody else, and most of all 
even to conjecture wliat may be the views of Hi:. Majesty — but 
1 own it dwells in my own mind that it is extnjijiely doubtful 
whether there can be that thorough reconsideration, which, 
the whole of its most complicated anatomy^ the question of regal 
expenditure demands, except in connection with the settlement 
of a new Civil List. T own that if it be Her Majesty’s im- 
pression, of which I have no knowledge whatever, that at an 
advanced period of life it is doubtful whether it would tn*. wise 
or fit to attempt to initiate a scheme of that kind, I can not only 
sympathise with the feeling, but I am not at all indisposed t# 
l)elieve that the judgment formed is a sound judgment. Although 
I believe that great fruits will be reaped from a told and 
systematic prosecution of this subject at the right time, I am by 
nojmeans clear that that time has actually at this moment 
arrived. ^ 
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So much with regard to that subject ; but there remains what 
I hold to be the main question raised by my hon. friend. From 
his Motion, he considers that there are now sufficient means in the 
liands of Her Majesty and of the other members of her family. 
I do not quite know what interpretation I am to give to the 
phrase other members of her family.” The only one who I 
suppose can possibly be in the view of my hon. friend besides 
the Prince of Wales is the Duke of Edinburgh. But it is quite 
evident that the Duke of Edinburgh does not enter into this 
question at all, for it will be seen from a previous statement of 
the intentions of Her Majesty’s Government that no claim can at 
any time be made on his part upon the public in reference to a 
Koyal marriage. ('onser[uently, T shall assume that the persons 
indicated here by niy hon. friend are Her Majesty and the 
Prince of Wales. Now, let us consider the case of Her 
Majesty and of the Prince of Wales. \fy hon. friend who has 
seconded this Motion, has shown himself to be possessed of a 
lively imagination. He deals in millions, of the existence of 
which, in an available or a ju-ofitable form, I believe no other 
human being is cognizant. Further, he has shown to his own 
satisfaction that the private income, or what he calls the pin- 
money of Her Majesty, amounts to the sum of a quarter of a 
million a year. 

Now, Sir, my estimate of this rather important question 
is that if hes had said half that amount, he would have 
been very much nearer indeed to the mark; and I am sorry 
that a phrase like that of pin-money should have been intro- 
duced. I do not think my hon, friend can have appreciated 
equitably the position of the Sovereign in such a matter. 
Take the system, for instance, of pensions. I will venture 
to say that there is no establishment in the country in 
which the system of j)ensioiiing is practised as it is in the 
establishment of the Sovereign, and that not altogether from 
pure benevolence or choice, but from a kind of necessity grow- 
ing out of the peculiarities of the Royal position, which 
peculiarities you must take into view if you want to arrive 
at any sound conclusion. v : 
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1 will not enter now into the details of the subject, but all 
I will say is this — that what we may call the free income of 
Her Majesty is subject to a number of calls to which you 
would find it difficult to discover anything fairly analogous in 
the expenditure of private persons. I am not here to maintain 
that Her Majesty has not free Available means which seem to be 
destined by nature, by propriety, and by Her Majesty’s own most 
gracious considerate and prudent choice to the endowment of her 
family. Her Majesty has teen blessed with a very numerous 
oflspring. Under the circumstances that are now before us the 
proposal is that of no part of that posterity shall we hear in the 
second generation except the children of the Prince of Wales. 
That appears to me to be a most important item to take into 
our view. 1 feel no hesitation whatever in accepting the 
considerate offer of Her Majesty. I do not agree with those 
portions of the Iteport of the Committee wliich would rather, I 
tliink, lead to the inference that there was some duty incumbent 
upon Parliament which Parliament was unwilling to perform. 
1 make no such admission. In my opinion Parliament has always 
in this matter teen very liberal and loyal, and, notwithstanding 
any little indications of diverging opinions, such I heartily hope 
and believe it will still continue to be. Her Ma jesty has been 
pleased to mention one great item which ought | robably to be 
called the principal item — the large increase tliat has taken 
place since the opening of the reign in the revenues of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. I feel that nothing be more just and 
legitimate than that Her Majesty’s generosity should, with these 
means in her jK)ssession, ofl'er to take upon herself the charge of 
her grandchildren, and nothing can be more fair or more com- 
patible with our duty, as well to our constituencies as to the 
Crown, than that we should accept the offer. It is a very 
serious one. It involves a very large expenditure. I think the 
seconder of the Amendment stated that the sum of £300,000 or 
J&400,000 would be an ample sum for all the Queen’s grand- 
children. I must own that, although £300,000 or £400,000 may 
sound a very large sum of money, I do not admit that it is an 
adequate sum to make provision — respectable, creditable, lionour- 
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able, and moderate piovision for so numerous a body happily, 
the Queen’s grandchildren have now come to be. It is not 
denied by those who oppose the Amendment that Her Maje^y 
has available means. Her Majesty has made an offer. We pi*o- 
Iioseio act on that offer, and to give to Parliament an exemption 
from tlie possibility of proposals for the maintenance of many 
among the members of the various branches of the Royal Family. 
The acceptance of this offer on our i)art will impose upon Her 
Majesty a very heavy burden, greatly exceeding the sum wnich 
the lion, member has mentioned, and may possibly require much 
jiriulence, thrift, and foretlioiight on the part of Her Majesty 
to enable her to bear it without disparagement to all her other 
Royal duties. Well, Sir, that being the case, I ask myself 
iigaiii whether luy lion, friend really has im^t the case in his 
contention that the Prince of AVales ought, to \ k \ possessed of 
funds to enable him to und(^rtake the care of his children. I 
presume he w<mld not push that doctriiKi so far as to make it 
embrace all the liabilities and exyKUises that might arise in the 
event of the Prince’s accession to the Tlirone. The (juestioii is 
whether for the period while the Prince of Wales remains Prince 
4)f Wales, it is fair or rational to expect that he should take 
upon himself the maintenance of liis children as they gww up, 
as they depart from under his roof, as they become the lieads of 
separate establishments, or as they enter into families where, if 
tlie families are rich, still, being the grandchildren of the Queen 
and daughters of the Heir Ap])arent, they ought not in my 
judgment to enter absolutely jieiiniless, but if they are poor 
should have provided for them a moderate income by the State, 
which would, perhaps, form a very considerable part of their 
whole available means. 

My bon. friend says that the revenue of the Duchy of 
Cornwall was only £46,000 in 1863 and is now £61,000. 
Yes, Sir; but my hon. friend has been favoui^ed by fortune 
in this respect. It is true it was only £46,000 in 1863, 
but it was £52,000 in 1862, and £50,000 in the yeai- 1864. It 
lose regularly and rapidly nntil it had passed the figure of 
£60,0(M iu 1869, and since 1869 there are, I think, only two ^ 
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three exceptional years in which it has fallen below £60^000. 
I must point out to my hon. friend what i*cally took place on 
that occasion. It is my duty to speak of it, because at the time 
Lord Palmerston made aprojiosal in Parliament 1 was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and of course it was my duty to make an 
estimate of the Prince’s revenue. And what did we do ? We 
were,, of course, perfe(*,tly aware that at the moment tlie 
levenues of the Duchy of Cornwall were under £60,000. Ihit 
we stated them at £60,000. Why ? Becjiuse we were providing 
for a period that was likely to be one of considerable length. 
At the time of the Prince’s marriage the Queen herself had 
hardly entered middle age, and there was every prospect of a 
lengthened as well as a happy reign. In tliese circumstances we 
gave that estimate of the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall 
which would be a fair and moderate estimate as applied to the 
general state of the Prince’s fortune during the time that he 
might be expected to continue Duke of (brnwall. It appears to 
me that was the proper course, and it is undoubtedly the trutli 
that if we had been compelled to estimate tlie revenues of the 
Duchy of Cornwall at £46,000, wJiich was the revenue of that 
particular year, we should have been obliged to ask for a larger* 
payment on behalf of the Prince out of the (Consolidated Fund. 
Sir, on the whole that estimate of £60,000 a year fios proved to 
l)e a remarkably accurate one ; a little, but only a very litth* 
under the mark; and in these circumstances the point is tliis — 
diversely from the case of Her Majesty, wljo is receiving eon- 
mderable revenues from the Duchy of Lancaster, which were not 
in immediate contemplation at the commencement of the reign, 
the Prince of Wales is receiving almost exactly vrhat he received 
before. At present there is some tendency to diminish the very 
sum which was held out by Parliament as necessary for the main- 
tenance of the Prince’s dignity as Heir Apparent to the Throne. 
. Well, Sir, the revenues of the Prince of Wales have remained, 1 
Htay say, constant, and have corresponded in a remarkable degree 
with the estimate then madt. It will be admitted that circum- 
' stanceahave tended somewhat to throw upon the Prince of Wales 
ah anmunt of public duty in connection with institutions as well 
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as with ceremonials which was larger than could reasonably have 
been expected, and in regard to which every call has been 
honourably and devotedly met from a sense of that public duty. 

My hon. friend will see that the argument in the case of the 
Duchy of Ijincaster has no application wdiatever to the case of 
the Prince of Wales. But he compares tlie income of the Prince 
of Wales with that of a private gentleman. I must say T depre- 
cate that comparison if it is attempted to push it to any length. 
The Prince of Wales with £110,000 a year does not possess tl)e 
same command over the expenditure of that money, or the saving 
(»f that money, as a duke or any inferior personage in society with 
a corresponding income, and that must be l)orne in mind if you 
are to deal justly and fairly with a case of tliis kind. 

My hon. friend, h(mever, says that the IMnce of Wales had 
£600,000 in liis hands when provision was made for him by Par- 
liament at that time. Sir, that is perfectly true; it is also true that 
a very large portion of that sum, 1 think between £200,000 and 
£»‘>00,000 was laid out in the acciuisition of Sandringham. Was 
not that a becoming ac(|uisition ? It appears to me it was 
perfectly becoming, and 1 am not sure that I might not go a little 
further, and say it was almost necessary that the Heir 
Apparent of this country, in the circumstances in which he 
stood, with no sort of prospect of an early accession to the 
Throne, should have a place in the country according to the 
habits of the people of this country, where he could exercise 
hospitality, where he might follow rural pursuits, and where he 
might acquire and cherish a love of home, and conform to that 
tinily British standard to which we all like to see oui* Sovereign 
and other Eoyal personages conform. 

liet me call the attention of my hon. friend to a point 
he has not taken in view. It is true, he said, that the 
Sovereign of this country has, as she ought to have, great 
and noble ][valace3 maintained for her use. It is also true 
that these palaces are splendidly furnished, and that every 
appliance of life exists in them in abundance, almost in a con- 
dition of redundance. But the condition of the Prince of Wales 
is a totally different one. He had no such succession. I believe 
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it would be correct to say that when the Prince of Wales had 
provision made for him by Parliament he was scarcely the owner 
of a silver spoon. He liad Marlborough House, no doubt. 
It was provided for him; but I am not aware that it was 
furnished. If 1 remember right, it was a (question of the walls 
of Marlborough House and the maintenance of the fabric. 
Everything else had to be provided by the 1‘riuce. Therefore, 
my hon. friend will see that very little w'as to be expected 
fi;pm the source to which he alluded. Now, sir, my hon. 
friend who seconded the motion quoted from l.ord Brougham 
what I may call an excellent expression — tliat the measure of 
tlie gifts of Parliament ought to be the necessities of the Crown ; 
and, of course, by analogy that applies to the case of the 
Prince of Wales. It seems to me that is a very sound doc- 
trine. I do not admit any liability of Parliament, apart from 
tlie necessities of the Crown, estimated honourably, liberally, 
and with a due reference tc» what this country is, and what the 
Sovereign of this country ought to be. I admit no other claim 
whatever ; but I say, on that claim, in my opinion, Her Majesty 
now giaciously oilers to assume a heavy burden ui)on hei-self, 
which is as much as we can reasonably ask. And with respect 
to the Prince of Wales, he has fulfilled the contract, so far as 
there was a contract ; he has fulfilled the expectations which 
Parliament was entitled to form with respect to income and 
expenditure ; and it would not be rational on our ])art to sup- 
pose it was possible for him to produce a sum of many tlunisands 
a year for the free and separate maintenance of his children. 

I think, therefore, that as to economy it is*a most fruitful and 
most important subject, and I trust it will receive, whenever the 
Jumper time arrives — tjven now, it may be, — due consideration. 1 1 
may be right that the preparation of a new Civil List should be 
anticipated, so far as all these inquiries are concerned. It is a 
most important subject. But you cannot make it available for 
the present juncture to any serious extent. With respect even 
to the possession of funds, I think I have shown that there are 
none upon which we can attempt to throw the entire Imrden of 

what is now demanded from us. Well now, sir, let me ask the 

H 
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House for one moment before 1 sit down just to consider how 
this question stands as a whole. My bon. friend the mover of 
the amendment siioke of it as a question — I do not rememlter 
the exact words — which has been reduced within secondary 
dimensions. Happily, sir, it has been reduced within secondary 
dimensions ; but there are many stages in a great process. Tliey 
begin from the reign of George 111. Even the reign of Georgi' 
IV., as comj)ared with that of George HI., marks a certain com- 
Tuencement of the action of public opinion, and of an improved 
handling of tliis most important subject, in respect of the means 
to be placed at the disposal of the Sovereign. The reign of 
William I V. miwle another and greater advance. The reign of 
Her Majesty at tlu; commencement again placed Parliameiu iji 
a much more forward condition ; and that f)nc point, the greatest 
of all, was attained — that Parliament sliould not Ite subject 
from time to time to those most objectionable applications f(»r 
the discharge of royal debts. Well, sir, how do we now stand < 
Is tinne no further jtrogi-ess made in the matter as it now comes 
before us ? I do not not say we lU’e now going to do everytliing 
that is dosirablc to Ims done. Very far from it; and even the 
Report of the (.'ommiltee, with some jioints of which I do not 
agree, contains most im]M)rtaut references to this subject of a 
future juncture. 

Let us see, then, how we .stand. In the iii-st place, I 
thmk it wdl be admitted that the Prince of Wales, and Her 
Majesty on kdialf of the Prince of Wales, have not been pre- 
cipitate in making this applicaloii. The j)eriod of coming of 
age has generally been marked in the case of a prince as the 
period for making an a})plicatiou to Parliament. But Prince 
Albert Victor is, I think, twenty-four years of age, and his 
younger brother has likewise for some time been of age. That, 
however, is not the only point. In my opinion, the question of the 
grandchildren of the reigning Sovereign, other than the children 
of the Heir-Apparent, is settled— I think for all time— I admit 
not by a formal withdrawal. But the right hon. gentleman has a 
right to state that, and those who object to his course have a right 
to urge the statement against him. I do not enter into that 
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controversy ; but I give a most confident opinion, founded upon 
such obs^ation of public affairs as has been within my power, 
that this claim has as completely disappeared from the region of 
what may be termed practical politics as if it had been with- 
drawn by a deed upon parchment regulaily stamped and sealed. 
Well, sir, what remains ? What remains is that we have to 
consider the case of the children of the Heir- Apparent. Tlie 
Heir- Apparent, as I say, had not the power of producing £30,000 
or (?ven £20,000 a year for the purpose of maintaining his 
children vrhen the day of need arose. But, in making provision 
for tiiein, Parliament will be asked to adojjt the jilan which 
absolutely secures us during the remainder of this reign from 
any renewal of these very painful controversies. 1 think that 
a very great advantage gained for us and for the })ublic. I 
will not say for the stability of the Throne, for happily that 
stability is beyond the reach of the breezes or the gales of opinion 
which may be set in motion on these particular occasions. But 
the extinction of the possibility of the renewal of these con- 
troversies for the remainder of the reign is another great 
step in the right direction. I^t me do right hon. gontleuien 
opjiosite justice, although I am not wliolly satisfied with all 
parts of the Report. I hope the House will (»hsei‘ve the im- 
portant words in the jiaragi^ajih last hut oiui. This is tin* para- 
graph which contains the practical proposal : — 

‘‘ In order to prevent iviieated applications t.o PaiTianient, and to 
establish the principle that the provision for chihli-en should hereafter 
he made out of grants adequate for that purpose which have boc^n 
assigned to their jiarents.” 

These are not mere words. They are ])rimarily the basis on 
which the proposal is founded ; and what is now asked on the 
one hand undeniably secures us from controversy during the 
remainder of the reign, and, on the other hand, as undeniably 
points to the construction of a new Civil List as the occasion 
when the whole question must be settled in pr*incij»lc and in 
practice, and likewise indicates that mode of settlement which 
my hon. friend, I think, will be the first to recognise as sound 
and just. 
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I liave ihonglit it niy duty to enter at once into tliis debate, 
irncloiibtedly 1 admit that on every weasion our high^ obliga- 
tion as tlie Commons of England is to the constituencies which 
W(i represent. Put we are servants of the Crown as well a.s ser- 
vants of the j)eoj>le. Having, tlien, as T hopt^ done my duty to the 
l)Ooplc, I liave lieeii endeavouring, so far as I could, to contribute 
towards cast ing this delicate (piestion into a form which in a very 
short time is, J lielicve, likely to iH^come perfectly satisfactory. 
Having done that, 1 am not ashamed to say that in my old age 
I rejoice in any <»pportunily which enables me to UiStify that 
whatever may Ik» thought <»f my opinions, whatever may be 
thought of my proi)0.sals in general ])olitics, I do not forget the 
service which 1 liavti Ixirne for so many years to the illustrious 
representative^ of the Pritish Monarchy. 



MR GLADSTONE’S GOLDEN 
WEDDING 

The National Liberal Clvb, July liTiIi IS89. 

In lioiioiir of Mr and Mi's 0]iulstoiM**s Ooltlon WVddiii^ tin* mi*uili«rH of lln* 
National LiLrral CluL, tliroii;i;h tlieir Clniinnaii of Conimitiir, Lonl Oxi'iiLrid;^!*, 
presented Mr Gladstone with an address niul an nlluini, the work ttf several well- 
known artists. The pres«‘ntatiou t<K»k phiee at the Oluh ; Mrs ( Ihulstone was present. 

IjOKD Oxenkuidge, my lonls, ladies, and gentlemen, ytai have 
presented me on my entering within these walls with a double 
gift — the first, a beautiful album, that 1 have had tlie opportunity 
of examining in another apartment of the elnb, in wliich some 
of our most distiuguislunl artists have eonde,seiuide<l to use fheir 
genius and their skill in the representation of objeets and of 
scenes which it was deediied might be of the, highest interest in 
eoniiection witli ihe present occasion. And I would wisli to be 
allowed to tender my testimony of gratitude to lliem for the re,- 
markable manner in which they have contrived to give to the 
life of an indivhlual that inte,rest wliieJi nothing i ut very high 
accomplishineiits and very devotcil labour could lia\e sufficed to 
give. You liave also presented me, my lord, with an address full 
of subjects, all of them rclexunt to the time and thc3 ])lace in 
which we meet — some of them of a deep intrinsic interest. Un- 
doubtedly it was difficult to .separate? the j)ublic and political 
considerations, tJiat an? so entwined with tin? wliole record of my 
life, from the domestic interest wfiich, for ourselves and for all 
those of f)ur fellow-countryiueii who are good enoiigli to syni- 
}iathize with us, makes the present <K?casion — the <»ccasiori which 
we reached yesterdety — to be one of special imporUince to us. 
Well, now, let me sjiy one word — and it will he a very 
brief word, for tliis is not the <iCCiisiori for political discourses 
— a very brief wt»rd on the references that have Ixjeii made in 
the address to my connection with the political principles that 
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form a Ixmd of union for all persons within the walls of this 
chih. I shall not feel it necessary, ladies and gentlemen, to in- 
troduce topics that could give j)ain to any one diflering from us 
upon the pirticular measures that, we think most required for 
the advantage of the country ; but I will venture to say, in 
taking an iu8t<»rical \iew rather than a view of the moment of 
the circumstances in wliich y(»u stand, that, as representatives 
of a party devoted to the promotion of Liberal princii>les, you 
can never be witlumt abundant comfort and craisolatiou. N(»t 
only at the time when you are in possession of political power, 
but also — and smnetimes even more cfmspiciumsly — when you 
are excluded from it, your principles advance. 1’hey are princi- 
ples, not of destruction, but of improvement; and the important 
admissions wliicli belong t<i it are — I do not say t‘xtorted, I do not 
say extmeted, from the mouths ainl recorded in the action f)f 
adversaries — but tliey are, witliout the use of anyin vidious phrase, 
the inevitable incident of the exercise of power in this country ; 
and, much as tliere may l»e to which we are opp)sed, and much 
to wliich we have objected, in tlie action of the last tlirec years, 
on tlie part of the dominant party in Parliament, yet we thank- 
fully record tliat important principles have Ihjcu ensliriiied in 
our legislation, and serious measures of jiractical improvement 
projected and adoyited, wliieh show that wliatever your jM»sitiou be, 
either within the favoured precinct or beyond its limits, your 
w'ork never ceases. It is always advancing from stage to stage 
and, humanly speaking, you are independent (»f the leadersliip, 
or ('f the assistance of this man or of that. An internal and un- 
dying energy belongs to the cause itself : and you may rest 
assured tliat, under the favour of Providence, as it has advanced, 
so it will advance, and generation after generation will be its 
rejoicing witnesses. 

And now, my Lord Oxenbridge, let me say one word — it 
must be a very brief word — upon tlie more personal portions 
of the address which you have been good enough to read, 
and ill which you have reminded me, by the most seasonable 
allusions, how little there is in ourselves on which we can rely, 
how entirely everything that is to make us useful in our genera- 
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tioii, that is to inspire ns with perstmal hope, or to unite us in 
the bonds of affection with our countrymen, depends upon the 
influences which flow downwards from n higlier power. I thank 
you, my lord, for these references, and 1 must say that I feel 
that thei*e is no description of sentiment winch the occurences 
of the last few days are so calculated to impress upon the 
mind, as a very deep sense of personal unwortliiness and, if it 
may be, a real approach towards the most essential of all gifts — 
niiiiiely, the gift of humility. I am ashamed, ladies and gentle- 
men, of the kindness that has I »een slanvn to me. When 1 s]:)eak 
♦>f my wife, when I acknowledge that thei*(! is a gn^ater justice 
in the tributes that you have so kindly |)aid to her, I there 
enjoy a relative and comparative freedom. Ami no words that 
I could use would ever suftice to express the debt that I owe her 
in relation to all tlie <ifliccs that she has discharged on my 
ludialf, and cm behalf of those who are nearest and dearest tons, 
during the long and the happy period of our conjugal union. 
Hut, for myself, 1 am indeed deeply gratitied iw, and 1 am 
ill no small degree ashamed of, the kindly interest which 
my countrymen have sliowii in the arrival of this anniversary, 
and in retKillecling the forms that the manifestation of that 
feeling has assumed, I hope it will not sound like exaggeration 
— it is really the [dirase dictated by my desire express what 
I feel — if 1 say that I feel myself, us it were, drowned in an 
<K?ean of kindness. I should in vain labour U) find words in 
which to develop that sentiment. I will leave it as it is. It 
expresses the state of mind of one who feels iiimself unworthy 
to lf>^ik in the face these remarkable demonstrations of eonfideiiec? 
and of love. I trust to your gixidness appreciate the sincerity 
of that sentiment, and to believe that it is one that can never 
be effaced from, and never can for a moment be weakened 
in either of our hearts. 

Allow me, ladies and gentlemen, to recijirocate your good- 
will, and to say what a noble calling I deem it to be to 
serve a people such as this. What opportunities of good to 
our fellow-creatures it has opened; what cfieering and plea- 
sant anticipations of the future; what bright recollections of 
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the past; liow all its difficulties and the pain attending upon 
its contentions seem to vanish in the distance and to become 
light as dust, wlien compared with our conviction that the 
substantial nature of the objects that we have in view is 
associated with the highest or with very high interests of man- 
kind. I wish you, ladies and gentlemen — few’, if any, of whom 
have attained to the period of life that it has been allotted to me 
to reach — T wish that you may, each of you in your sphere, be 
enabled to employ the gifts which Ood withholds from none in 
the discliarge of those noble duties which are open at all times 
to the patriotism of the English citizens. Within these w’alls 
such words (iarinot he infii)proprisite, and they are words suited, 
not to the, narrow sphere within which I sj^eak, but to every 
district, every portion, every corner of our country. It is 
among her most characteristic and distinguishing points 
that she expects vwry man to do his duty, not only in the 
private sjdiere of the neighbourhood who-c he lives, but on a 
larger scale. The laws we have lately adopted' tend to drive 
home upon every lieart, every mind, and every conscience a 
deejicr semse of that duty. The sphere is enlarged, llie call is 
louder tlian it ev(?r w as beffu*e, the man who does not listen to it 
would be nnworthv of the name of Hriton, hut, on the other hand, 
we are peysuaded iihat as in former times our countrymen have 
not been unable to [day a leading part among the nations of tlm 
world, soil! the times to come they will, by the help of tTod, 
rise more and mor(‘ to a eonseionsness of the greatness of the 
country to which they belong, and of the high providential pur- 
poses which are associated \vith its wealth, its resources, and its 
power. Tliey hold it as a tni.st committed to them from above, to 
use alike for their nwui advantage and for the advantage of their 
brethren disp(u*sed throughout the earth. Allow me, ladies and 
gentlemen, to ask ycui to accept the assurance, not only of our 
gratitude and of our good will, but our earnest desire that you 
collectively and individually, may be partakers in full of the 
blessings wdiich l>elong to you as Britons and as Christians. 

* Tile Local Government Bill, 1888 . 



THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 

Paris, Septemukii 7, 1889 

Mr Gladstoiie was tnitorlaiiictl at a baiiqiu*! in Paris by tliP Paris Society of 
Political Economy. His health wii.s [irojiosed by M. Leon Say. 

Mesuames et Messieues, — Si quelques personnes out api^ris 
quelque chose de rnoi, a Theure actuelle, je leur demanderai de 
in’accorder quelque indulgence. C’est, en effet, ii votre indul- 
gence ([lie j’ai recoiirs. L(^s sentiments de reconnaissance que 
j eprouve me rcinplissent an point que je ne sais de quelle 
luanierc reconnaitre les louanges si peu mia'itecs que in’a pro- 
diguees M. Lc'on Say, nion ami, votre digue i)resideut. Car 
c"est <lans votre langue si belle et si celebre que je voudrais 
essayer au uioins de vous exprimer ce que je resseiis. 

Je voudrais d'abord vous parler de TExposition. Je me 
souviens avec yJaisir que e/est inori ]>ays (jui, il y a trente*huit 
alls, a eu riionneur de commencer a faire des exposjt ’ons, a donner 
line forme corporelle (jt visible a cette idee devenui? si f^conde. 
Mais il etait leserve j\ la llepublique franqaise d’anjourd^hui de 
donner a cette idee le devcloppement si merveilleux que j'ai taut 
admire depuis que je suis i Paris, a cette idee si fructueuse pour 
Tindustrie et les arts, pour la paix, la bonne aniiti(5 entre les 
nations, pour tout ce qui interesse le citoyen, qui, tout en 
restant citoyen de sa patrie, est aussi un peu citoyen du monde. 

J’ai etc frappe d’admiration en presence de Tirapulsion si 
remarquable que c^tte Exposition a donnic a la vie toujours si 
energique de Paris. Paris, aujourd’hui, me parait comine une 
ville que je n’ai jamais connue auparavant. Il me semble plus 
magnifique, plus imposant que jc Tai connu autrefois. 

Je voudrais parler aussi, non de la situation politique in- 
terieure de la France — ce serait une impertinence de ina part ; 
je ne voudrais pas m’immiscer dans vos affaires — mais je voudrais 
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dire quelqucs mots pour rendrc un ti'inoignage et remplir un 
devoir. 

J’ai connu la lU'qmblique franr^aise pendant dix ans quo j’oi 
etd chef du cabinet anglais, et pendant ce temps j’ai tellement etc 
mSle anx affaires iriturnationalcs entre la France et I’Anglc- 
terre que j’ai pu apprt-cier pleinoincnt sa capacity a remplir 
toute.8 les fotirtious, dans lour forme repulilicaine, d’un pay.s 
civilise'*, d’un <los premiers ])ays du inonde. Pendant ces dix 
ann^cs, bien dcs questions epineuscs .sans doute out etc soule- 
vees. liC gouvernement franrais, je dois lo dire, a rtq>ondu a 
tons les besoins ct ii’fv jamais maiuiue a la veritable amitie qui 
unit ct qui, j{( I’espere, unira tmijours les nations fraiu^aise et 
anglaisc. Les jtroct'des fie la France out toujours fait une 
grande impression sur inon esprit; et, je le repele, son gouverne- 
inent a toujours sntisfait knis bts devoirs qui incoml)ent a 
une grande nation civilist'e, clin'ftienne, progressive. 

Qu’il me soil [)ennis de vous dire, Mesdanies ct Messieurs 
de dire fi M. r.eon Say, <iue je soubaite (it que ma nation, j’en 
suis persuadf', soubaiUi avec moi, (jue la France ne manque 
jamais a son n'ile et ne perde jamais sa plitt*e dans la inarche de 
rinniuinite ebretiouno e.t civili8('*e vei*s le but (pie doit recbercber 
tout homme de Ikui sens et de lionne volonte. 

Je me scipviens d‘un petit incident dont j’ai gardij une pro- 
fond impression. Quand les affairs des Indes orien tales etaient 
.sous la tutelle de la Compaguie des Indes, il y avait en Angle- 
terre un college sur le frontispicc duquel ces mots latins (!*taient 
gravels: Ne fanas tm enlpa mimercs. C etait un avertissemeut 
a tons les dlcves d’avoir a faire leur devoir dt a se souvenir de 
la grandeur de ce devoir. 

Eh ! bien. .sLcela m’dtait permis, je dirais ft tous les Frangais : 
Ne faeias tun ndpa minoreu. Oui, que la France soit toujours, 
comme ello I'a eti*. au premier rang de.s nations europdennes dans 
I’accomplissement de I’oeuvrc de la civilisation et du Iwnheur de 
I’hnmanitA 



THE WORKMAN AND HIS 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Saltnky, OcrouKU 1889 

On tlip OdcaNion of tho o|)4Miiii;v of now Ktnuliiig iiiul Ki'cn^ation llooitiM at Salt- 
u Mihurh of (JheaUM*, Jilr (iludstoiir made tbo following Npoocli. On Sopteiii' 
l»er 12tli 1890, 1 m> N|K)ko on ** liidustriul Vrogivss'* at tin* J)»H! Iron Works. 

Ladies and (iENTLKMEX, — It <^ivt*s me j^reat pleasure to ae- 
ee])t this address, of whic h 1 tinnk that it does hi^h and just 
honour to its coini»osor, while, undouhtedly it does more honour 
than I deserve to myself. But I shall ehoosc'., ladies and gentle- 
men, a better sulijcct than myself for tliis oee^ision. It is said 
that old age makes people talkative, and more (^speeially fond of 
giving the history of their own life and (^v])erienee. Into these 
matters I .shall not largcdy enter, hecaus(‘, I have what I conceive a 
very interesting occasion presented to me njuai a broader ground. 
I assure you that, it is with \ery great jdeasuie that I lind my- 
self among you to-day, because the very busy j 'fejLhat I lead is 
so crowded with c»ccupation that it very scldcjin indeed happens 
to me to liavc; an oppfutunity of perf«>rn)ing, as 1 ought to do, 
u neightnairly duty. And now that .siv*h an op]>ortuniiy has 
occurred, it gives me sincere satisfaction to make, use of it, for 
the reason 1 ha\*e named ; and also In^cause in my o]>inioit, this 
is a very interesting occa,sion. 

I am hap})y to .siiy that it is not now a strange thing at all 
to meet for a purpose such as has gathered us togc*ther to-day. 
Perhaps 1 ought to Siiy what I ccuLsider that pnq)ose to he. 1 
do not consider this to be the mere foundation of a reading room. 
If this were the foundation of a reading room for those who have 
ample means of furnishing themselves with mental food, it might 
be a very right and a very useful undertaking ; hut it would not 
present to us the peculiar interest which 1 think attaches to the 
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pai'ticulur iiistitulioii tliat we have now to deal with. For this I 
understand to lai a reading niorii — a platie of recreation, a place 
of study, and a place of itnpr<»vement — for our fellow -citizens 
who belong t(» the class that we call the working men of the 
country. Now, a far greater interest attaches to such an under- 
taking as that, tirst, because our frieials of what< is termed the 
working class form the greaUir nuinl«u’ of the (••uniiiunity; and 
scicondly, because they have not the same means of providing 
themselves with the advaiitage.s of study and the piecious fruits 
of knowledge that we have ; and, moreover, it is als<» — 1 will not 
say ail innovation, but I will say it is <udy a novelty of our 
own tiuu!S that such an institution sliould be founded at all. 

Well, if I gf) back to tlie days of my youth — and I hope it is 
the only occasion I shall have to refer to myself — if I go hack 
to the days of my own youth, f ihink I may say that no such iii- 
stitulion as this had ever b<»eu heanl of. Ii would have been in- 
deed a very strange thing, as it vvaiuhl then have been lliuught ; 
for at that t inn* it was cousiden‘d a very doubtful (]uestiou in- 
deed— I do not say by wise men, but it was certainly considered 
by very many men to lu* a very d«»ubtfnl ipiestimi imlecd whether 
it was at all desirable, upon any terms 4»r (‘ondition.s, to fouml 
even juiinary schoids for tin* working men id the country, and 
to open to them the first steps in the ae(|ui.siLion c»f knowledge. 
Well, this, genllemon, is indeed a great and hnpjw and Idessed 
change. Tlu‘ lot i»f daily labour is Tiecessarily a severe one. 
You will remember that it attaclies to the. masses of man- 
kind from the beginning of our race, and I suppose it w ill attach 
to us to the end of o\ir race. Happy is the man vvtdl emph»yed ; 
miserable, in my opinion, is the idle man. The laKniring man 
is hapj)y in respect of his having useful emph>ymeut, and being 
able to make it' the means of self-support. But at the same 
time, though it may be an unacceptable, I think it is an undeni- 
able truth that daily laUmr, continued from morning to night, 
continued from year’s end to year’s end,continuetl from buyhoiKl 
to old age, makes a severe and trying life. And it i.s most 
desirable that such alievdations of that lot, such aids to those 
who Imve to undergo it as can lie provided for them, should be 
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freely and lilnsrally provideil Permit mv tu poijiil <mt t<» yow 
very briefly that remarkable alleviations ami improvements Imve 
come to the mass of our workiuj^ men within the time to w'hieli 
I have referred. There may In* much yet to do, much yet to 
desin-, and 1 have no douht that there is ; hut llie chani;e that we 
have seen — that I have, lived to see- * has Ua-n a j;reat and a 
Idessed change. As I have said, the perin<l starling, we will say, 
from seventy years ajLto — the [wriod opens with llu* time when 
it was even doiiht(‘<l wdicther any kind or any dej^ree of edueu- 
tiun, upon any eomlitions whatever, should Ik^ providt‘d for the 
working population of the country. All these doubts have hoen 
cleared away. The schend is now at every jicrson’s door; and, 
morecjvcr, it is m»l, as it was in the l»egiinnng id ilu» century, a 
place of suflering, a jdaceof tyranny, a place very often of ignor- 
ance, almost uselc.ss for the purpose which it professed ti> attain. 
iJiit tlic sc'hool is now a reality ; tlie tcach(»r is usually a pc'rson 
with his miud set u])oii Ins w^ork : ami often, I am happy to say, 
there is a great eUnsion of love and tcuideniess in that work, 
and strong siuitimeiits of attachment to tl»e pu[)ils who are iii^ 
strueted, quite* certain to la^ar fruit, at any rate hopeful lo hear 
fruit, ill the lives ami cfuimeKTs of those pupils, 

I may nieutiou another piuiit of great iuoinc»nt. At tlu' time 
J am speaking of. the working man was fori )ir|i lei i by law to 
join with other working men for the piupo.se o. giving value to 
Ids labour in the market. (’apitalists were j»owt*rful, wen* 
individually powerful, and we.re permit (cmI toe«»mhim* as much as 
they pleased; Imt working men might not lay their heads together 
for their own purjiose.s, iniglit not form their jdaiis or s(*ek hy 
means of e^miniunicution and eomlanation or b\ any idleetivi^ 
means to proimde their common inU*rest or to cany out their 
plans. There is no doubt there has lH*en vctv miieh »lono ,siiie<> 
those days to secure a fair rennimTation far tladr lil>oui. 
They are now, what they ouglit always to have lH*en, as free, iis 
the law can make them to sell their lalKMir in the market ,at ihc^ 
best price it will yield. 

I will now mention anotlier point, and that is the juogress of 
inachinety. When it w’as first iiitroduetMl, maflijneiy often 
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appeared to be cruel to workin^^ liien. The first stage of its 
application has often entailed a g^Ksl deal of individual hardshij) 
to working men in s[>ecial oases; but t(» the working men^ in 
the long run it is an enormous }»le.ssing. For wliat does it do ? 
It relieves them of all the severest parts of iheir occu[)ation. 

I remember, in my yonib going to see an ironworks where a 
large number of men were employed. They were strip] »e<ldt)wn 
to the waist on ticcount of the violence, <»f the exerti<»n required 
and the heate<l Uunperaturcs and tliev w(ue engaged in lutmmer- 
iug what are calle*! boiler plates. It is imjM>ssi}>l(* to conceive a 
finer sight. They were a body of very muscular men, and tliey 
wield<iden(»rmous haiinneTs. 1 <lo not know wfaUher that kind of 
thing still exists, but I believe, that it has in the main disapjieared. 
Hut this I also n‘memher. timt long years after I went to S4*e 
a great tool work in lh(‘ town of Oldimm, where r»,()00 men wtue 
<'mploy<‘(l. I W(mt throngfi the whole of the works, and 1 may 
say I did not see, one single individual umbrgoing violent 
exertuui. These liv(j thousand men Nvere all tloing the work 
requiri^d <if them -- vvork that required great skill ami allenticai 
hut I did not see a man who was undergoing any viol<‘nt 
or exhausting labiun*. That is the eheel (»f machinery. A 
machine means a ])owor that docs not sutler, ami yet it is per- 
fectly cfTcctive, when directed hy human intelligenets in iK*rform^ 
ing that wdiicli formerly <‘onsriluted tin* most (»ppressi\e ami ditli- 
cult ]>ortion of the work of lhe]KM)ple. That is a great blessing. 

Now 1 turn to another i>f the points 1 Inive to name. In those 
times the labouring man, fr<»m many reason.s, could not g«*t the 
full value of his labour. In order to obtain the full value of 
any commodity Vf)u want ituli.sptise of, it is necessjiry you should 
not Ik^ tied down to one single market. All you who an*, 
men of business are i)erfK’tly aware of that. It is necessary 
for you to have a clioice of markets. Laltour w^as a eomiiKHiity 
a man had to st*ll ; hut he hud no choice of markets. There was 
no fmHlom o( l(K*omolion in the country; no jnnver for the 
lalxniring man in one town t<i see what was g(ung on in am>ther 
great town, liecniusc of the slowness, the ex]H?nse, and the diffi- 
culty of moving from one place to ajiother. And he had 
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firactically no press to help him; lunvspajH^rs were few and 
dear. Now all that is eliaiiged. See what (he loc^oiuotioii of 
this country is now. See how all the ihiu^ that are on 

in one jmrt of the c(»untry are known to every pirt of the country 
through thei»res8; see how, if more aissisUince is wantwl any- 
where, how, for a few pence prolwhly, a lalKmring man may go 
by the railway from one j>art to another. Through the sjime 
agency of the jiress he may get inforniaiion ihat is valuable to 
him; and imt only in the matter of ciujaual h»comotion, but in 
that <>f coiTc.sjwndence and the transmission of public intelligenc,e, 
and, what is of more* importance, the family corresjumdence 
iH'tween jwrents ami cliildren has beeji iIcvcIoimmI as to be 
witldn the reach of all. 

In the days <if my youth a lalKUiring man, the fatlau* of a 
family, was pracli<*ally ])rohibite4l from corresponding with the 
memlwsijf Ids family who might In* away. How was Unit ? 
you will ask. Wliy, on account of thi*- cmumious expenstt of 
postage. It wa.s .such that every j)uor man wjis made t*> pay 
]>ostage for every piece of pa|>(»r, running from sixpemui to 
one sbilling, and om» shilling to one-and-si \ pence ; and if lliere. 
were two bits of paper tlie jswtagc was <loublc, and if three 
bits r»f pajier it was trebled. l>ut what haj>p(‘n(‘d lo the ricli 
It <lid not atVect them. There was a system «)f franking. 1 
remeinher it very well. 1 have fraiikrd a goo., many letters 
for myself, ami I law. franked a great many Itdlijra for my 
frieml.s. I remcmlier, wlien 1 w'lis a young Memlnfr of Parlia- 
ment, then* wa.s nols.Mly more j^opnlar about the country than a 
Member of Parliament. He could frank the letters of the 
young ladie.s. Those letters w«uit free. A jH»or man, whose 
son and daughter hacl gone into service, <»r another, wlio.se, mui 
had, iK3rhai)S, lK*conie a sohlier or sjulor, or ha<l o<'casion tf» re- 
move to a distanca? for tire purjKises of his livelihood, had no 
means of coriiniunir.:ation except by paying this inouwstrous fee. 
Hut you know how tire matter stands nt)W'. P»y the infusion of 
the skill and courage of Sir Rowland Hill iijt>o our systtun, cor- 
respondence is now within the reach of all, and the circulatiiui 
of intelligence is greatly facilitated, I say that this is valuable 
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in all ways; but it is as tc» personal family coirespondence that 
it is the most desirable of all. That is what prevented mem- 
Ijers of families from eormrnniicatin^ with eaeh other; but the 
facilities now offered for increased corrcspondeuf^e have deve- 
loped the jiower of family affection, and have done an enormous 
deal to promote that union of families winch is, n^ally, almost 
the basis of iur)ral excellence and of national felicity. 

I will not say that tlie whole of the chanfjes since that |>eri(xl 
have; boon to the j^ood ; [ wdll not say the whoh? movement has 
Ixicn to tlic ^ood. I d<i not think it has. I do not think that 
all the chaiij^es ainon;^ the upper idasses of society have always 
lieeu on the ri^'htside; Imt this much 1 will venture to say; 
that, if not in the entin^ ui>pcr classes of siK*iety, yet ainonj^f 
jiortions of those classcis therc^ is a livelier, more active, and 
more j)ractieal s(uls(* of iMuievolcnce than there has existed in 
past times. Then* n(‘ver was a period in which so many wise 
and gfHHl schemes for rendering pra»dical help to tluxsc who 
are in diilieulty an* deA'ised and pul into aelion. Only last 
night, ill Liverpool, one of these w’as mentioned to me — one 
planned and devisetl on an excellent system by Mr William 
Katlibone, one of oui' MemlMU’s of Parliameiil. The scheme is 
devised to supply tliose of the working classes who are alllicled 
in their homes with good, well-traiiK'd, trustworthy nurses. 
There are now l>eing estahlished in Liverjiool houses where 
I hose nurses are lieing specially trained to go into llie dwellings 
of the poor p\»pulation at the exjxuise of the l»enevolent and 
wise persoics wdio have devised tliis plan. 1 only mention thi.s 
as a single, instanee of the principle that is widely in ojxuation, 
and which we eaniiot but contemplate with the utnuKSi satisfac- 
tion, Iwcaust*, while I’crtainly my wish is that the laUjuring man 
shall Ihj a self-supporting individual, yet such are the ine<[aali- 
ties brought about by sickness, and by unforeseen and unavoid- 
able calamities nl certain times and under certain circumstances, 
it is everywhei'e right and i*casonable that he should receive 
assistance and help in this way. 

I sliall not dwell in detail upon some other changes tliat 
have taken place. You know wdiat the changes are with 
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regard to taxation. Now, if we except .stimulants- which ai'o 
fair subjects of taxation — there is but one article — Urn — <»f 
everything that the working man consumes which is the sub- 
ject of taxation. True, coflee is the subject of a small tax als(». 
l>ut 1 think tea is the (>ne great article of national consumption 
which cmitinues to W. subject to taxation. Now, that is a very 
diflerent story to the time of my youth ; for in my youth the 
working man was subject to taxation, not for the purposes of 
the State, not \o supply the necessary wants of the ciMintry, 
lull, I am sorry It) say, to increase* the rents of the laiullonls 
aiid llie protils »)f the maim fact urers. lie w^as conn>elled to 
pay extra j»ri(‘es for liis bread, and as to Ids meal be was for- 
bidden — lie was b»rbi<lden by law to feiul upon a foreign animal ; 
for the importation of foreign animals into this country was 
prohibited. As to Ids wages, I wish they were high(*r than 
they are — hut they are a great deal higher than they were. 
Tliey have Wen moving in the right direction; and the be«st 
anlhoritics say that the working man, on the whole, re<‘eives foi 
his labour onc-half more, or fifty piu* cent. more, tlian he did. 
That is to say, for every two shillings that received sixty or 
.seventy years ago, Iumiow receives tlinH*. Ami he. is called iijmiii 
It) reudiT less work in n*turn, less woik as to time --but that 
4lt»es not always nujan less work, 1 am liappy lo say. I am 
aware that in some employments the hours uit^ still pain- 
fully long, sadly Uh) long; hut tliere again there lias IwKui an 
improved movement in tlit*. right tlirectuin, and ihi.s has Iwt ii 
developetl inltj many other blessed and lienCficial results. Jab* 
i.s lengthened, life is more healthy than it was; tlie range of 
iliseast* and phy.sical sufl’eriiig among the jicojdc is narrow<*d , 
the evil t»f pauiierism has Ihjcii reduced within a nai rowcr coin- 
poss, and I trust you will see that compass a great deal furtlKU* 
narrowed, ('rime, again, has been diiniid.shed, and very largely 
diminished; preju(licH3.s have Injen removed. The working man 
no longer looks ui>on rnaf:hiiiery a.s his cneriiy, btit he knows 
well enough that in the main, and in the long run, it is not 
his enemy, hut his friend. And, as a coiisc(pience of all this, 
he has actpiired an attachment to law ; hi.s disposition is not only 
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to respcfit, but to aid thu tmforcenujul of the law. He re^ardn 
the law as be re/^ards tb<! laaeliinery — m his friend, and not as 
his ejieiii y. I ri that res|Ktet, Uiere luis Ikhjii u jnrreat chanj^e within 
the jHfriod of iny life, whiclk I cannot call less than fiindameiilal. 

1 may mention another Ihiii^, which is not the. strongest 
point of our working [topulation, ami that is thrift. [ am very 
well aware that for a large p(»rtii>ii of the |M)puhition the real 
wonder is, not that they not sjive a greal deal i>f money, hui 
that thoy (*ontrive to feed and elntlu*, and I may say well clothe: 
their wives and children. Still, ymi are aware that many of llie 
working men, |>erhaps, most r»t the artisiins of this country, an* 
a.hl(* lo save s<»imdliing, Tliat, imieed, is a puint on which the 
English j>eopIe are not very strong as compared with some other 
foreign eountri(‘s. In Krance almost everv working man Siives, 
If yonse(* a Krenchniaii \on see a thrifty man. That is more 
than can lie said in England, even of those wlio aic able to save 
hilt still, we. artMiiaking some progress. If 1 go back to the .same 
peri<Ml there wa-rc Savings Hanks in this connlrv. but tbeir utility 
was almost confined to a certain class domestic servants, and 
other pcisons wlio were in immediati* relations with the 
wealthier part of the puhlic. Well, wc liavi* foundeil, not yei 
thirty years ago, a Host Olfice Savings liank, which has lnx‘ome 
the Savings Itank of the people. It is ipiite true those hanks 
give to the people only a low rate of interest : but then you ninsi 
recollect tlnit no oth(‘r person can afford to do, at the same price, 
the work Unit is done l»y them. No private hanker can possibly 
umlertake to r(»ceiv<? shillings and six]n*nees,and to give an account 
of them, and to restore them when wanted, and allow interest 
iijion them. It is a very remarkable fact, winch ]Kn*ba])8 some 
<if you may not be aware of, that if a man goes to the Post Office 
Savings Hank and dejwisiis a .shilling, and two or three days 
after he gi^os again to the Uink and takes out the shilling — I 
hopti he will not do sai — that ojiemtion costs the public, as it 
usetl to 1 h‘ computed in the Department, exactly eleven|>cnce, 
l»esidas jiaying back the shilling. The investment of these small 
sums in the Post Office Savings Banks could not be carried out 
in such a way as to leave room (or a high rate of interest ; but 
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then you must all remeuil*er this— iliat a man who has put 
his money iiitfi the Tost Office Saving lliink is in no wjiy 
preventoil fi-oiii j^ellin^ interest elsewliere when he can. 

XolKHly asks him to keej^ his money tlu?re, wlietlier it W a 
sliillinjri^r more. He can, 1 l»eliev4‘, always have it out hy ;j[iYinj«; 
forty-eight hours' notice. F<aty-eiglit hours’ m^tiee is not a 
very long interval, so that he is not pn'elmleil from getting in 
interest as inn<*h as he can nhtain in any oilu*r way l>y any 
invcstinenl which he may ]ax?fer. Ami tlnaigli 1 do not(‘onsider 
the Slim very largi^ for a eounlrv that lias such a large jMipula- 
tion and sm*h immense res<mrees, still it is siaiiothing to say 
that although the institution of Post Office Savings Hanks only 
tiM^k ])hie4‘ twenty-six or twenty-seven years ago, tiny have now 
gt»l sixty millions of the people’s money. 

All these are eircnmstanees which are very ]»h»a.siug to review. 

and they hring mi* hack to the jmrjiose for which we have 

niet-lo iby, when the various blessings which the p«>pulation 

have received are crowned hv this ini|K)rtant blessing of gnuiler 

means (»f mental imjnoveiiient. This is tin* ctown r^f ih(*m all 

For these l>les.sii gs, the sentiment that should hi* inspired in our 

minils is not the sentiment of priile, willi which huiiuin nature 

ought te have very little to do. and Iht* Ies.s of it the lM*tter, 

hui it is the sentiment »»f thankfulness. To tho ■ amongst us 

who have had llie means ♦»£ doing more, it is a ;ust eaiise of 

humiliation that we have not done more, and a just cause of 

thankfulness that something, at least, has lM*en done. Xe\l to 

* 

that scntiineiit of thankfulness should he, in my (»iiinion, the 
tesolurion of every man. and especially every working man, to turn 
to gtswl accouiii all those advaniages. If his condition is cap- 
able of improvement, let him recollin t what the condition r»f his 
father, his grandfather, and his grtiat-giamlfather was, and let him 
resolve, l>y the help of Oorl, to make the? Wt of the circiiinsla rices 
in which he lives. And depend iijKin it, as a general rule, if he 
acts ujK>n that principle as a man, he will derives very wmsider- 
alile re.snltg from the just and canTul use even of means which 
are within his reach. 

Kut let llie working man lie on liis guanl against another 
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danger. We lix; at a time when there b a diapesition te think 
that the (fOV<Tiniient ouglit to do this and that, and ttiat the 
(jovernment ought to do cvervthiiig. There are thing.s which 
the firovernineiit ought in do, and <loes not di», I liave no doubt. 
In huiner iK‘riods the Oovernnient have neglected much, and 
jiossihly (*vr;n now they inigleel snmelhiiig. lUit there is a 
dKiig(‘r on the «il.her sid«‘. If the (iovernnient takes intt» its 
hands that which the man ought to do for liiinself, it will inilict 
upon him greater mischicds thati all the hent‘lits he will have n*- 
ceived or all the adxiintages that uould a<‘cnu‘ fnan them. The 
essence of the \sluile thing is that the spiiil of S(;lf-reliance, the 
spirit of true and genuine maid} indepeiulencc, should Ih‘ pre- 
served in the minds of th(‘ jusiplf, in the minds of the masses of 
llie people, in the*, minds of every naunlMU* of that class. If he 
loses his self-ndiance, if lie lemns to live in a rraven di-jicndence 
upon weal! him* people ratlier lliaii upon himself, you may 
dejieud upon it la* incurs miscdiiefs for which no compc*n.satio]i 
can he made. 

Well, now, with llaist? id<»as let me come to this ipiestion 
again of the means of improvement — tlu‘ means of improvement 
now happily increasing all over the conntiy 1 am very glad to 
hear that your institiiLion is an iiistituiion that is thriving and 
nourishing, with an inerease of iiicmhcrs, which is ilie liisi con- 
dition of its pros|»enly. I am .speaking of it all along as a work- 
ing man's institute. I Iiope the working men t)f Salincy — not 
only those who are here, but Ihost^ who may md he here— will 
understand that this institute is h>r them and h*r their iKiiietil. 
lluit it it is for their lieuefit that we arc endeavouring to promote 
this library, and that it has a jieculiar interest in our eyes. 
Tins library is intemleil, no di>uht. for ndief autl recreation. 
There, will l>e. here ])lciilv iif ImmiKs. Books are a s<»\iree 
innocent and wholesome recn’alion, Theie will Ik* also 
alhletie sjiorls and games, and other facilities for a man 
to gain plt*asure and n*i;reatioii. But that is a .s**eondary 
purpose for biKiks. There is another pur|Htsi- for Ixioks, 
which is to enlarge the mind, to brace the mind, to enable 
the people U) lind pleasure laU only in the relaxation of 
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literature, but in the hard work, in tlie stitt' tiauifxht of litej'a- 
ture. The hard work of liiemture oonveYs to thoai* pursue 
it in sincerity aiul truth imt only utility, hui also n»al enjoy- 
ment. Well, it is viuy little that I cjin say to you w’ith 
4KlvantHg«^ liecause othcu’ ])e<»ide are iiion!! eoin{Kdeiil tban I 
am to talk to you nUmt suhjeets emluaeed in the works which 
art* possess(*(l in your lilmiry. and to tell you how in the case of 
b(»oks the mind may Ini usefully aj>plied. 

In tlu‘. first place, I will say one word about manuiil imlustry. 
I wish to dispel any notitiu that tmty he ent<'rlaiii<Ml that, manual 
indtisiry is necessarily an ignohh* ihin^?- •hi the <‘onlrjiry. it 
admits of an elevation t<» a very lii^Ii ]ioinl- of excel- 
A ;rood illustriitioii of that is in the ease of a s(uilpt<»r. 
('ompare a sndplor and a stonemason. The stonemason has in 
many eases emne to hr a sculptor. He studit‘s form in his work 
as a sloiiiMMasnn, He studies to scm* if la* can attain precision <»f 
form. Then, if he can (oncadvf* the idea of iMianly in form, that 
is all that is wanted to enahle him to a<‘«|uii’e IIm‘ first rudiments 
of art, and hv (Muitinued tdlort and hy (ontinued practice he 
rises higher. Ihdy upon it, allhou; 4 ;h I kmov there an* jnany 
variationsand dif!’eivm'<*s in tliekindof manual lahonr, rely ujMai 
it manual laiHuir is honourable, not only hecau.m* it is nsidul, hut 
honoitrahle, even iMwond th<* iiieasiiie of its dire* i utility, when 
directed to hoiiourahh* aitusaiid Jionourahle jairpo es. You have 
a multitiidi* of cases where, hy means »tf oi-(»at mental improve- 
ment. men have risen to very hi<(h positions. And much liiglier 
in many cases have men ris«»,n llirough manual inijirovcment 
than they arc now likely to rise hy going in hu', or l>y causing 
their ehildren liastily to go in for, what is coninioidy desig- 
nateil luifid w'ork. 

I suppose there are various .mihjecls of interest that will re- 
commend tlieiiiselves ynu in conneetifui w*ith this institute 
fnr sfKscial notices You wdll, I think, no dfaiht, Uj very desirrais 
to learn all y<»u can alniuL the diflcrent industries of the ('-<ain- 
trv, bc*<iause it is; through these, industries you may yourselves 
aim at bononrahle. advancement hy fujejuiring a conwt know* 
letigt? of the details of these imlustries, and thus you may itii- 
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mensely improve the advantages of your position in life, I 
make no doubt that in these days of the great progress of 
natural science there must be multitudes of vrorkmen in almost 
every walk of industry who are desirous of turning to account 
all the opportunities they may have to lay hold upon some of 
the branches of natural science. They are of enormous ad- 
vantage in the aggregate, and the field is a field open to you all. 
There is hardly any i^erson who may not learn something and 
may not do something in it. We have often had to recognise 
working men os the fathers of the most valuable inventions. 
Now you are to bear in mind that Englishmen are supposed to 
be outstripped in the race of invention by the Americans. The 
Americans are supposed to be our children, and there are cer- 
tain things in whicli they have had an even higher education 
ttian Englishmen. 1 mean the education of practical life, and 
they are extremely strong in the whole business of invention. 
But every workman here has a fair chance to make himself use- 
ful, and to do himstjlf good by keeping his eyes open, ol)Ber\'ing 
his work and the conditions under which he performs his work, 
and by studying how these conditions can be met, how labour 
(!an be economised, how useful prcnlucts e^ui best bt) brought out 
of the bowels of the earth and fitted for the service of man, and 
thus provide better means of executing the works that they have 
in hand. This is a fruitful field, and a field open for working 
men; a field in which many and many a working man Inis 
gained advantage to himself, and done gieat service to his 
fellow-creatures. 

There is another subject 1 am going to recommend to my 
friends tlie working men, which I hope they will always cherish 
as well as they can, although it is not so immediately connected 
with the resufts of temporal gain and advantage, and that is the 
study of history. To everj’ Englishman the history of his own 
country should be followed with the greatest interest. Depend 
upon it, a human l)eing, if he is to grow, will find that one of the 
best and most certain means of growth is that he should dwell 
not only in the present, but also in the future, and not only in 
the present and the future, but als^ in the past, and that is eini- 
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xiently characteristic of Englishmen. Lately I was reading a 
work, a very clever work, by a Frencli author,^ who spoke of 
the method in which great constitutional iiuprovements were 
airried out in England and Franca He said that in seasons of 
difficulty and revolution in France, they took the opportunity to 
frame declarations of principle, and to write new Constitutions. 
The French have immense talent, great powers of abstract argu- 
ment, and they framed those documents prolmbly more cleverly 
tJiau we could ; but as the writer says, whenever there has been 
a revolution in England, such as that of 1688, they did not go 
about framing these constitutions, but they looked back into 
their old history, and inquire^l wliat their fathers did l)efore 
them. They went back, for instiiiice, at the time of the revolu- 
tion in 1688, 400 or 500 years l)efore for precedents. Don’t 
believe llie people who tell you that tluj English Constitution 
began in the year 1800. It is as old as the hills. I shall not 
be ehaiged with immoderate language if I say that it is about 
1000, or certainly 500 or 600 years ago, when our English fore- 
fathers began to develope those grand fundamental ideas which 
now constitute the basis of British liberty. Therefore, depend 
upon it, in the study of English history you do a great deal for 
bmcing and developing your own character, end for fitting your- 
selves to take chaige of any employment or position to whicli 
others may call you. 

But there are three other subjects outside of English history 
which I wish very much to recommend, as I have found them 
myself most interesting, most fruitful, most instructive portions 
of the field of history. The first is the French history during 
the 17th and 18th centuries. In the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury France was under one of the greatest of her kings, Henry 
IV. His life was terminated by the hand of the assassin. After 
him came a series of kings, Louis XIII., XIV., and XV., who 
brought France chronologically down almost to the period of 
the Bevolutiou, because the reign of Louis XVI. found the his- 
tory of Fiance so disturbed in its main features, that he could 
do, and certainly did do, but little to modify the forces that 
* Monsif^ar Boutiny. 
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were in growing activity. Then caine tlie great outbreak, the 
French Kevolutioii, the most vast and the most terrible series of 
changes known to the history of man. Then came periods of 
great excesses, of fear, suspicion, cruelty, and there are probably 
none who are not aware that most of the principal actors in 
that lievolution are held up to the disapproval and even to the 
execration of mankind. In my opinion, that is but half the 
truth. Anybody who wants to understand the French Revolu- 
tion must go back two centuries before it, and he will find per- 
haps 100 or 180 years of abominable mis-government, which it 
is my firm conviction was far more responsible for all the errors, 
and violence, and crimes of the French Revolution than the 
generation by whose allowance those crimes were committed. 
It was a lengthened time of gross neglect of every duty of 
Government. It was a period of ambitious, useless, sanguinary, 
wicked wai’s ; it was a period of gross cruelty and unremitting 
oppression upon the people ; it was a period when law had no 
existence for the oppressed pojmlation, when arbitrary will de- 
termined their destiny; it was a period when vice displayed 
itself brazen-faced in the view of all, and by its pestilential ex- 
ample did everything that it could to ruin and destroy them. 
All public right and public law had been so long and so sys- 
tematically trampled under foot, that the very idea of them had 
almost been effaced from the popular mind ; and, in entering 
upon a course of difficult changes, the French nation had largely 
lost hold of that conception which would have been the surest 
guarantee against excess. 

After that came the begiiuiing of the French Revolution, 
and when this was in ju'ogrcss the French were not allowed 
to settle their own aflfairs themselves, but neighbouring 
Powers, forsooth, gathered their armies on her frontiers in 
order to determine what should be the Government aud what 
should Ih» the State of France. The consequence was a 
mixtui'e of fear and ciiielty, and there are no two human emo- 
tions wliich are more allied than fear and cruelty. The fear of 
these foreign Powers produced suspicion, distress, mutual hatred^ 
and cruelty among nations anci^^parties and friends. And so 
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these doubtful results came about in France. If you trace them 
l)ack to their origin you will derive lessons most ustrful an<l 
most valuable to us all. You may bring the French history 
down a little lower. Now pray do not suppose I speak of the 
French lightly. The French are a very great hation, a very 
liowerfiil nation, and a very progressive nation. 1 will tell you 
frankly my own belief. The French as a nation are exceedingly 
friendly to us and desire to be united with us in lK)ndB of 
brotherhood. But iis friendly critics you see what has gone 
on in France from one hundred years down to this hour. 
France has not l»een able to settle down upon one stable 
form of government. The very bo(^k which I have l»een 
referring to, which I was si)eaking of just now, very ably puts 
it, and contrasts the case of England with that of Francie. In 
England, which had no written Constitution, tliey liad been 
working on their old Constitution altogether ; but in France, he 
says, since the French Revolution, w(» have seen thirteen differ- 
ent Constitutions. All that is part, depend u|)on it, of the 
ancient misgovernment of France. It is a })art of a special 
weakness flowing from its misgovernment for a long series f>f 
generations. By corrupt, cruel, and kisc* action, the monarchs 
had effaced from the minds of the Fnnich people the true idea 
of law and public rights, and substituted for it ihat of arbitrary 
will and licence, and unlimited and vicious indulgence. Theses 
are the parents of all the difficulties in whicli France has found 
herself entangled. I rejoice to see that at the present moment 
there is an increasing tendency in France towards stability, an<l 
may God bless that tendency and ]>romote it, and may France 
l»e enabled to discharge that high vocation in the world to which, 
with the great powers of her people and the great attainments 
of her history, I believe Providence has called her. 

There are two other spaces of history which T would recom- 
mend to you. It often happens to me that I receive letters of 
inquiry from young persons, and older persons, too, as to what 
studies they should take up. The history of Ireland ought to 
1)6 very well known to us, but, unfortunately, it is almost en- 
tirely unknown. I am not going to stiy a word upon controver- 
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Bial subjects. I did not ciome here for that pur{)08e. I have 
said, I think, some words upon those in otlier places, and I sup- 
pose I shall again. I am speaking to the historical student ; 
that is the person I am now addressing, and I may tell him that 
in my opinion one aeries of historical developments from which 
he may derive the greatest l)enefit is the history of the Parlia- 
mentary institutions of Iredand during the last century. They 
are most remarkable for the great lessons they teach. The Irish 
Parliament in the last century was a Parliament with a hundred 
vices. In the first place, it was perfectlj' (‘xcdusive in the fonn 
of Protestants governing a lloinau Catholic people. Next, it 
was a party of landloids, into whitdi hardly anybody but land- 
lords found their way, and its liistory is disfigured by much that 
is to })e lamented ; but it is a curions fact that, notwithstanding 
all that, there was in it a [witriotic spirit ; those men never lost 
the spirit of true patriotism. It is a spirit that atones for many 
vices. ] rejoice to think that in this country, where we have 
plenty of faults — (piite as many as our neighbours, though we 
are not quite so fond of dwelling upon them — the spirit of 
patriotism is strong upon us. The spirit of patriotism existed 
in Ireland during the last century, and I say deliberately to you 
that this miserable exclusive Parliament of Ireland, bad as it 
was, crammed full of rotten buighs, bad as it was in a score of 
respects, yet it worked out a purpose and design of freedom 
between 1700 and 1800 much greater than any work that was 
done by the English Parliament within the same period. If you 
look into the facts you will find them to be full of interest. 

My last recommendation to the student is one I liave been 
in the habit of making for the last fifty years, because I then 
adopted the sentiments upon which it is founded, and I now 
make it, therefore, with greater confidence after the lapse of fifty 
years. That recommendation is, to those who are able to carry 
it out, to study the history of the American Revolution. That is 
an extraordinary history. It is highly honourable to those who 
brought that revolution about ; but also honourable in no in- 
significant degree to this country, because it was by this country 
that the seeds of freedom were so^ in America, because it was 
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by imitating this countiy that America acquired the habits of 
freedom, and the capacity for more freedom. 

In this country we have happily had, to a great extent, and 
1 hope we shall have it still more, what is called local self- 
government — not merely one government at a central point, 
composed of parties, and exerting a vast power over their fel- 
low-citizens, but a system under which the duties of government 
ai-e distributed according to the capacities of the different divi- 
sions of the coimtry, and the diiierent classes of the people who 
perform them, in such a way that government should be prac- 
tised, not only in the metropolis, but in ever}' county, in .ever}' 
borough, over every district, and in every parish. And tliat has 
tended to bring home to the mind of every father of a family a 
sense of the public duty which he is called upon to perform. 
That has been the secret of the strength of America. The 
colonial system in which America was reared was in the main a 
free colmual system. You had in America these two things 
combined, the love of freedom and respect for law, and a desire 
for the maintenance of order ; and where you find these two 
things combined, love of freedom together with respect for law, 
and the desu'e for order, you have tlie elements of national ex- 
cellence and national greatness. 1 believe it is not extravagant 
to say that although there were but two millions of people in 
the thirteen American colonies at the time c f the American 
itevolution, yet from among these two millions of people there 
proceeded at that epoch a group of statesmen who might defy 
the whole history of the world to surpass them, it might almost 
be said to compare with them, in any one country and at any 
one period of time. Such were the consequences of a well-re- 
lated and truly masculine freedom. Now I am going to con- 
cluda I have been speaking to you entirely, 1 may say, about 
that of goods which are temporal goods. They are not the 
only goods; but it is not in my commission to lead you to 
highftr things, or to determine the relative importance of the 
thing[8 seen which are temporal, and the things not seen which 
are eternal. I have had for a length of time a hand in the 
development through legislation of the economical powers and 
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resources of this country, but we should fall into a terrible 
snare and temptation were we ever to suppose that it is through 
wealth and worldly power that man can achieve happiness. 
The words arc as true and solemn now as they were when they 
were spoken by One who was infallible, “ What shall it profit a 
\iian if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?” 
It is not for me to developtj those ideas. I only wish that this 
occasion sliould not pass by without at least a single syllable 
to si low that we are conscious of their existence and their 
ini]>ortance. 

And now 1 commend you again to your Inioks. Books are 
delightful society. If you go into a room and find it full of 
books — and without even taking them down from their shelves 
— they seem to speak to you, to bid you welcome. They seem 
to tell you that they "have got something inside their covers that 
will be good for you, and that they are willing and desirous to 
impart to you. Value them much. Endeavour to turn them 
to good account, ami pray recollect this, that the education of 
the mind is not merely a stowage of goods in the mind. The 
mind of man, some people seem to think, is a storehouse that 
should be filled with a (juantity of useful commodities which 
may be taken out like packets from a shop, and delivered and 
distributed acc'ording to the occasions of life. T will not say 
that this is not true, as far as it goes ; but it go(;s a very little 
way, for commodities may be taken in and commodities may be 
given out. but the warehouse remains just the same as it was 
before, or ])robably a little worse. That ought not to be the 
case with a man’s mind. No doubt you are to cull knowledge 
that is useful for the temporal pui’pose of life, but never forget 
that the purpose for which a man lives is the improvement of 
the man himself, so that he may go out of this world having, in 
his great sphere or his small one, done some little good to his fellow-* 
cieatures, and laboured a little to diminish the sin and the sorrow 
that are in the world. For his own growth and development a 
man should seek to acquire, to his full capacity, useful know- 
ledge, in order to deal it out again according to the supreme pur- 
poses of education. 1 remember ^st now 1 said tliat, outside of 
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science, the chance for a labouring man to acquire knowledge 
was comparatively very little, unless he ac(iuire it through ob- 
servation. The poet Gray describes the condition of the rustics 
of the village in these words : — 

But Knowlfdgfi to thoir eyps her ample page, 
liicli with the spoils of Time, did iie*er unroll ; 

Chill Penury ivprcssttd their noble rage, 

And froze the genial uurnuit of the soul. 

We have witnessed an improvement upon that state of thin^. 
Knowledge has now begun to unroll bur ample page, and chill 
][)enury does not now so universally repress. J^et that improve- 
ment itself be improved upon, not necessarily by grand, imjtoa- 
ing designs, but by each of ris according to his means, with 
the sedulous endeavour to do our duty to our uoighbour. 
and our service to our country. Let me express the fervent 
hope that this literary Institute may thrive, and may larg<dy 
and continuously contribute t(* the prosperity of Haltney and 
the happiness of its people. 



THE REPORT OF THE SPECIAL 
COMMISSION 

House of Commons, March 3, 1890 


On March 3r<l, 18fl0, Mr Smith, the First Ijonl of the Treasury moved ; ** That 
Parliament having constituted a Special CommisRioti to inquire into the charge 
and allegations made agaiiiNt certain Members of Parliament and other persons, 
and the Report of the CummiHsioners having been presented to Parliament, 
this House adopts the Rc|)ort, and thanks the Commissioners for their just 
and impartial conduct in the matters referred to them, and orders that the said 
Ktqmrt rw? entered in the Journals of this House.” 

Mr Gladstone moved an Amendment, which was defeated by 339 to 2fi8. 
On February 11th preceding, Mr Gladstone had supported Sir William 
Harcourt’s motion ; ‘^That the publication by the Tmes, on April 18th, 1887, 
of a forged letter attributed to Mr Parnell, and the eommeiits thereon, were a 
broach of the privileges of the House of Commons.” On March 25th Mr 
Gladstotie spoke at tlie National Lilieral Club on the same subject. 

Mr Speaker, T rise to inove the amendment of which I have 
.i;iven notice. It is to leave out all the words after “ House,’* 
in order to add the words — 

“Deems it to be a duty to record its reprobation of the false charges 
of the gravest and moat odious description, based on calumny and on 
forgery, which have been brought against members of this House, an<l 
particularly against Mr Purnell ; and, while declaring its satisfaction at the 
exposure of these calumnies, this House expresses its regret for the wrong 
inflicted and the suffering and loss endured, through a protracted perioil, 
by reason of these acts of flagrant iniquity.” 

In the temperate speech of the right hon. gentleman ^ there are 
several passages which would invite remarks. I do not propose 
to dwell on fliem, though I might be tempted to ask what arc 
those periods in the past when the application of honest prin- 
ciples gave, as he says, prosperity to Ireland ? On one of his 
observations I wish to make a comment, and it is on the 
construction he has given to the amendment. He states that in 
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the amendment, fairly construed^ the language is such as to lead 
to the impression that everything noticed by the Commissioners, 
everything done by Irish members, receives the sanction of that 
amendment. Now, I should have thought it hardly possible for 
the right hon. gentlenian to fall into such an error, because tlie 
reprobation which is recorded is directed to — 


** The false charges of the gravest and most odious description, based on 
calumny and on forgery, 'which have been hmught against members of this 
House.** 


It is impossible that the right hon. gentleman can suppose that 
it is intended by tlie amendment to convey that all these asser- 
tions of censure whicli have been made by the Parliamentary 
Commission are chaiges of the basest and most odious descrip- 
tion, based on calumiiy'and on forgery.** Consequently, I put it to 
the House that the right hon. gentleman’s construction of the 
amendment entirely falls to the ground. He is quite right in stat- 
ing that the amendment bestows no censure upon the conduct of 
hon. members, and to that part of the subject, of course, it will 
be iny duty to refer. The right hon. gentleman occupied the 
earlier part of his si)eech with a defence of the conduct of tlie 
Governnient, Now this subject, I must own, to me, as 
connected with the Opposition, is, in that point of view, a 
tempting one, but I will not follow the right hon. gentleman on 
this occasion. I desire to avoid on this occasion, for a reason 
which appears to me more than sufficient, all party recrimina- 
tion. Tempting as the opportunity is, I entirely refuse it. For 
I ask myself, whose character and honour are at issue to-night, anil 
will be principally affected by the vote the House is about to give ? 
In some sense the three J udges are upon their trial ; in some sense 
the Irish members of the Nationalist party are upon their trial ; 
in some sense the Government may be upon its trial ; but, sir, 
it is mainly the House that is upon its trial. It is the character 
of the House, which, when brought to the tribunal of history, 
no Parliament, as well as no party, can finally avoid ; it is the 
character of the House which will suffer or gain according as on 
this occasion its course is wise and just, or according as it has 
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be«i led into setting a precedent in my opinion nnworth/*of ite 
high honour, and highly dangerous as an example of future 
Parliaments. 

There is one point which I will explain at once, for it 
is one on which 1 do not think there can be any quarrel on 
principle between the right hon. gentleman [and myself. He 
invites us to thank the J udges of the Commission “ fyr their 
just and impartial conduct in the matters referred to them.’* It 
is not on account of a fundamental difference as to the conduct 
of the Commissioners that I have hesitated to embody these 
thanks in my amendment. It ajqKjars to me to be a question- 
able and hazardous jn’oceeding to introduce into the course of 
our political action tlie practice of rendering formal thanks for 
the performance of judicial duty. 1 own that I have very con- 
siderable apprehensions on that subject. This House must 
necessarily be swayed from time to time by passion leading it 
in this direction or that. It has been our object to keep the 
action of the Judges separated by the widest possible interval 
from all our proceedings and from the temper and heat that here 
occasionally prevail. Here is an occasion in which all feelings 
have been stirred and roused from their depths, and in which 
the Judges have been called in to deal with a large portion of 
the subject matter, and I owui I have very great doubts indeed 
us to the policy of rendering to them the fonual thanks of the 
House. But J will not grudgingly render to the Judges what 
personally I can. An hon. friend of mine sittingbehind me has 
expressed a desire to insert words in the amendment, “To 
Hcknowrledge the zeal of the Commissioners in the discharge of 
the arduous duties iinposeil upon them.” Well, I am ready to 
acknowledge their zeal, and I am ready to acknowledge more 
than tlieir zeal. I acknowledge their ability, their assiduity 
and their perfect and absolute good faith. Though I may 
reserve to myself the right to criticise freely some of their state- 
ments, yet I do not think there is a line of that Beport from 
beginni^ to end which has not. been written by tbe Judges in 
absolute honour and good faith. And accordingly in what 1 
may now say 1 beg it to be reii|embered that it is under the 
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resection of what I have just aaid, and which 1 do not, in the 
elighteat degree, desire to qualify. Whot 1 have said of the 
Judges I think I may have been able to say of many a speech I 
have heard delivered in this House. Such temper and dis- 
position and such honour and good faith do not expel from the 
human mind and from human action all the effects of preposses- 
sion. *«In this Report, as I think, along with the amplest 
evidence of every quality 1 have described, there are defects and 
there are errors — ^ 

“ Qua> aut incuna fndit, 

Ant humana pamm cavit natnio.’* ‘ 

I hope I have satisfied the House that I do not look in a grudg- 
ing or unworthy spirit at the action and proceedings of tlie 
Judges, and accordingly if I claim,iand it is a duty to claim — I 
am compelled by the action token by the other side to claim — a 
liberty to criticise that Report, that will not imply any defect 
of fair and equitable intention towards those on whom we 
imposed a heavy burden, and who, I am bound to say, what- 
ever view we may take of the political prepossessions — 
well, political sentiments, 1 will not even say prepossessions 
— with which they entered on the inquiry, have in every 
respect, I think, tulfilled the best and fullest eMiectations which 
we could possibly have entertained of them. 

So much for the Judges ; and now I come to the motion of the 
Tight lion gentlemaa 1 will not dwell upon the serious addition 
that he proposes to make to the burden qf the Journals of this 
House by insenbing upon them the 1 20 pages of this Report I 
should have thought that if the House were to deal with this 
Report, it ought to have been presented to us not wholesale but 
in parts. As far as I know, that is the coarse which has been 
pumued upon former occasions — not upon occasions of Commis- 
sions like this, for, as the right hon. gentleman says, there has 
hem no Commission like this before, and I hope there may 
aevm he again. When bodies acting by delegated powers, or 
by powers not supreme — ^for example, a Committee of this 

> Horace, drf Poetiea, v. 36S 
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House — ^Imve made a licport, and when it has been intended to 
induce the House to adopt the Eeport, the regular and parlia- 
mentary couise, I believe, has been to move that the Eeport be 
read, in order that it may be adopted freely and with full cpn**- 
sideration of all its parts. But was there ever seriously made 
to a deliberative body such a proposal as is now made to us when 
wc aie asked, with reference to a document of 120 folio pages 
bustling throughout with contested and disputable matter, to 
acr*cpt it in the lumj>, and at once tp pledge ourselves to eveiy 
pioposition it contains ^ If the purpose of the Government had 
been to secure our adhesion to the main propositions of the 
Eeport — natnely, to the findings — the course was obvious and 
open for tlie right hon. gentleman to follow. Ho had only to 
propose that the findings should bo adoi)ted by the House, and 
undou])tedly then the decisfon of the House of Commons would 
have been taken upon a considerably narrowed issue. But I 
submit that the demand he now makes upon us, that we should 
adopt this Eeport of 120 pages, considering the multitude of 
vaiied propositions it contains, is alike contrary to the usage of 
Piiiliament in analogous cases, and, I must say, to the dictates 
of propriety and of common sense. If it is said that we are 
totally unable through a Select Committee lo deal with a 
quc'^tioii of this kind, are w’^e more fit to adopt the present 
course ? Observe, that wlien the right hon. gentleman refused 
the repeated demand for reference to a Select Committee he 
stood in this position of advantage — that in acceding to it he 
would have had the unanimous assent of the House. The 
demand waia the demand of the hon. gentleman the Member for 
Cork^ and tlie whole of the Irish Nationalist party. It was 
thoroughly supported and approved by the Libeials on this side 
of the Ilofise. But the right hon. gentleman, with his extreme 
scrupulousness and tenderness for the position of the Irish 
Members, w^ould not allow their case to be submitted to the con- 
sideration of a Select Committee, a political tribunal. If because 
of our political colour we are unable to investigate the facts, I 
want to know how we have acquired a better capacity for that 
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,|Eiir^K now when we are called upon without examination, 
'Udthoat inquiry, and without the slightest discrimination be- 
tween any one proposition in theBeport and another, to swallow 
the whole from beginning to end. 

Now, sir, I will illustrate what I have said about some 
of the judgments in this Iteport in respect of whioli I find 
it necessary to reserve my liberty of criticism, and I will 
point out a few of the propositions to which hon. members 
are going to be invited to-night to append their sribscription 
and approval. 1 say that this Beport contains a number 
of opinions given upon issues which are in no sense and 
in no degree judicial A serious question arose before the 
Commission, whether the agitation and the Land League were 
the causes of crime in Ireland, or whether it was due to other 
causes. Four other causes were brought before them as causes 
of crime, or causes of the cessation of that crime. The first 
was eviction and fear of eviction — I am now in 1879 and 
1880. And I must offer this practical criticism upon the 
Keport, that it is extremely unfortunate that in these findings 
generally there is no reference at all to period. We shall 
presently see that that is a matter of the most vital 
importance, Tlie Commissioners say, on the top of page 86, 
that evictions and the fear of evictions were . not the causes of 
crime ; but on the bottom of the page they say that the increase 
of evictions and the result of the agitation against the landlords 
were contributory causes; consequently, it all comes back to 
the agitation. We are told that we haVo no right to look at 
evictions as having contributed to the increase of crime. They 
have of themselves, we are informed, induced to crime ; but wo. 
must look to the causes of evictions, and the causes of the evic- 
tions are the causes of the increase of crime. This is an issue 
^nrhidb; is absolutely non-judicial. In what way can these three 
sitting ten years after the fact, have authority to 
delonbine with more weight and influence than any other man 
tliat evictions were not the cause of crime, or, if they were the 
eauae, still that the evictions themselves were due to agitation ? 
0|ai^e;in that statement we are given to understand that in 
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the creation of those crimes in 1879-80, distress and extravagant 
rents had nothing to do with it. This opinion, so irrational in 
itself, we are called upon to adopt without question or correc* 
tion. Then thore is the statement that crime was due to secret 
societies. I will not criticise that conclusion, because I admit 
that the question as to whether there were secret societies or 
not is a question of fact which may fairly be called a judicial^ 
issue. Then we come to another issue, absolutely non-judicial, 
and yet we are called upon to declare to-night — every one of vd: 
— ^that the rejection by the House of Lords of the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill in 1880, which was the remedy we sought 
to apply to the great difficulties of Ireland at that moment, haJj 
nothing to do with the increase of crime at all. I cannot con- 
ceive a more astounding assertion. It appears to me to be in 
defiance of all the first rules of common-sense and of every 
likelihood of the case. It may be said that the Irish ought to 
have met their distress njore in the spirit of philosophers pr 
angels, and to have drawn upon an unbounded stock of patience, 
and to have had unbounded faith in Parliament; but the Irish 
>^ere men, and, according to the view of the Commissioners, 
they were men with a fair share of human imperfections ; and 
to say that the provocation offered by the rejection of that Bill, 
which drew from Mr Forster^ a most indignant denunciation — 
to say that it is not to be reckoned one of the causes of 
the increase of crime in Ireland, is indeed not a matter 
for censure, for no doubt it is an honest opinion on the 
part of the Judges; but it is an astounding proposition to 
submit to us in the year 1890, and to ask us to subscribe 
to. Then the Land legislation of this House is brought upon 
the carpet It was alleged by some persons before the 
Commission fhat the Land legislation had been a great cause in 
mitigating the condition of Ireland and procuring the decrease 
of crime. Nothing of the sort, say the Commissioners. They 
say that the legislation of 1881 had no such effect, and they 
reject the proposition in like manner in respect to Uie Arrears 
Act of 1882, and say the sugg^tion that the Arrears Act tended 
to produce, and did produce, a digpimtion of crime 
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tioii not well founded. That is a statement entirely untrue, in my 
opinion ; but, whether true or untrue, it is a judgment upon an 
issue entirely non-judicial, and one whicli, in virtue of the author- 
ity we gave to the Judges, we ought not to bo asked to subscribe to. 

I will give one other instance, perhaps in one sense o** a 
different description ; but 1 will give an instance of what I 
think disproportionate and ill-balanced judgment. It mil be 
for the Law Officers of the Crown to correct me, and 
contend that in this case the amount of censure has been 
justly apportioned to the amount of guilt. The Commis- 
sioners unearthed in the course of their inquiry the liistory 
of a miseiable and obscure Irish paper called, I think, f 
the Irislumn — a paper so obscure that my noble friend Lord 
Spencer, whom no one will accuse of insufficient attention to 
Irish affairs and the duties of his office — Loid Spencer has said 
that he was not even aware of its existence. Howevei, this 
paper lias at length attained to fame through the labours of the 
Commission, and several pages of the Itcpoit are filled with 
extracts from it, and these extracts from the paper, with the 
concurrence of Archbishop Walsh, ^ are termed most abominable. 

I do not object — I do not complain; but what I ask is that 
you should be equally liberal in according blame to other 
things as abominable, when, as I think I can prove, these 
extracts from the Irishman were — I will not say pardortablo 
at all, but insignificant from obscurity as compared with 
other things as abominable blazoned fprtli to the world. 
When we come to the grand and capital offence, the nature of 
which I will do my best to set forth to-night — when we come to 
that, there is not a word, there is not a citation of one of the 
aggravating circumstances ; all that is given is a statement tliat 
the letter upon which a certain detestable charge was founded is 
a forgery. That I call an unbalanced judgment, a dispropor- 
tionate assignment of blame. I did not wish to enter into 
minute criticisms of this kind; but you have forced me by 
compelling me, through your Motion, to become responsible 
for each and all of these assertions from beginning to end. 

There is one other objection to adopting this Heport which I 
^ Archbiflhop of Dublin. 
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will dwell upon hy-and-by ; but it appears to me to be so con- 
clusive, so simple, that I own I do not understand in what way 
it is to )je met on the other side, or how tlie Motion is to he 
justified. We have it on the declaration of the Judges them- 
selves — a declaration they were justified in making, and bound 
to make — that great portions of the evidence, and what we 
know to 1)0 essential portions of the evidence, were entirely 
excluded from their view. They have arrived at these con- 
clusions ; they have recorded them ; they have passed censure 
u];)on certain acts ; but they liave sliut out from their considera- 
tion — as they have told us, and, moreover, in my opinion, they 
were justified from their position and point of view in shutting 
out from their consideration — essential portions of the evidence. 
Wliat those essential portions were I will eiideavour bj^-and-by 
to explain; but surely it is hard to believe tlie right hon. 
gentleman can maintain this contention, that a judgment has 
been passed upon the Irish case by a body of men who were 
precluded from looking at many of the most important topics 
that bear upon it. Tlicy have said that they were so precluded. 
But we are not precluded from looking at them — we are bound 
to look at them, we cannot do otherwise than include them. 
We arc totally unfit for our office as politicians and as legis- 
lators unless we do include them, and give to each its due 
weight. How is it possible to so accept, on the authority of 
the Judges, the conclusions they make upon a portion of the 
evidence, when you are both able and bound to look at the 
whole evidence which the Judges were prohibited, by the 
nature of their Commission, from examining? These are, I 
think, conclusive reasons against adopting the Report eti bloc, 
as has been suggested. The right hon. gentleman calls upon 
us to adopt, this Report, but in what circumstances ? It comes 
to us with the authority of the three Judges, who have most 
lal>oriously, zealously, and, so far, meritoriously, taken an enor- 
mous amount of evidence, upon which mass of evidence they 
have founded their conclusions; but you cannot separate the 
conclusion from the evidence on which it is founded. That 
evidence is not before us. There is not a man in this House 
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who has read it— he catiiiot; it is morally impossible; it is 
physically impossible. Is it decmt? Is this what the right 
lion. gentleman describes as being the due conclusion of judicial 
procedure, if, when certain conclusions nre adopted by other 
people and upon evidence, we are to adr)})! tliem wholesale, the 
evidence being out of our knowledge, out of tlie recollection 
probably even of those who heard it, and not having been heard 
by one in ten, or twenty, or fifty of those who are called upon 
to accept the conclusions ? 

ETow, consider wliat is the sum of this great and import* 
ant constitutional case. In my opinion it is tliis. There 
lias been a controversy in which the Nationalist Members 
for Ireland were accused of two classes of ofience. One 
of those classes was a class of infamous and dishonourabl(^ 
offences. The right lum. gentlemau has expressed his joy and 
satisfaction, if I understood liim rightly— and f should be sorry 
indeed if I did not— that justice has been done to the Members 
accused in respect of the personal charges. I’y that I. appre- 
hend he means those infamous and dishonouralde offences. 
There was also another set of accusations of ac'ts which were 
not in the nature of infamy or disslionour, but wliich were of a 
character which attacli to all great and passionate popular 
movements and crises of agitation. On the first and great 
charge they have been acquitted, and onr coid-ention is that 
that acquittal, viewing the nature of the charges, absolutely 
demands notice from tlie House. The censure, as we contend, 
is not a subject for a Vote of Parliameiit^at the present day and 
in present circumstances. Now, let us see what are the argu- 
ments which bear on those several propositions. Let me con- 
sider what are the points upon which the Nationalist Members 
of Ireland have been censured. I will endeavour to gather them 
into heads in a manner to which I do not think lion, gentlemen 
opposite will object. I bring them into tliree lioads. 1 admit 
that I take no notice of two charges wliich do not fall under 
those heads. One is the charge that they disseminated news- 
papers tending to crime. That is the charge the formulation of 
which is* said to imply the ai)plication of the high doctrine of 
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constructive conspiracy. Some of the agents of the League 
were found disseminating some of those newspapers, and conse- 
qaeutly ilui sixty-five Members of Parliament who sit in this 
7 louse, and wlio are not ashamed to belong to tlie League, are 
iinpli( 3 fi 1 c.d. Yet the right hon. gentleman really thinks that it 
is tlie laisijiess of Pajlianient to adopt and make such a conten- 
tion as that. There is another head which may he called the 
£G case, or it may be called the £12 case — because in all there 
was £12 spent for the purpose of relieving persons who had 
b«ien, or were supposed to have been, engaged in committing 
crime. I think a more trumpery charge to appear in a State 
indictment than this, standing as it does and supported as it is, 
it would be difficult to conceive. Now, the main charges arc 
three; and I do not think there is any doubt about it. One is 
that seven of the respondents joined tlie Jiaiul League, with the 
ultimate view of separating Ireland from England. 1 here 
lament, as in many places I have to lament, that the Judges 
do not point out the time when this oflence was committech 
The time when this oflence was committed was a time when 
desperate distress prevailed in Ireland, and when she was on 
the brink of famine; when unrighteous, unjust, find impossible 
ne.its largely prevailed in freland, as we know from subsequent 
experience of facts. It was in 1879 and 1880 that they joined 
the League witli a view to the ultimate separation of Ireland from 
England, For my part, I rejoice to believe that the idea of the 
separation of Ireland from England — which, even in the worst 
circumstances, I think was both unreasonable und impossible — 
I rejoice to think that that idea is an idea w^hich is now dead. If 
anything would tend to revive that idea it would be the vote 
which is now proposed to be given in condemning a portion of our 
fellow-membets because they have given countenance to that idea. 
I am compelled by the love of truth to say tliat, in my opinion, to 
deny the moral authority of the Act of Union was for an Irish- 
man no moral offence whatever. Yes, the hon. and learned 
gentleman may take me down.^ I heard the Attorney- 
General cross-examine his witness from a pedestal, as he 
' The Attorney-General (Sir Richard^ Webster) bere*made a note. 
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felt, of the greatest elevation, and endeavouring to .press 
home the monstrous guilt of an Irishman who did not allow 
moral authority to the Act of Union. In my opinion the 
Englishman has far more cause to blush for the means by 
, which the Act of Union was obtained than the Irishman has 
to blush for anything, even of excess or error, into which he 
may have been betrayed in his recollections of that Act of 
Union, It was, sir — and this I speak not in temper nor in 
heat, but after having done the best in my power for years past 
to learn the case — it was the offspring of tyranny, of massacre, 
of briber}', of fraud. It is no doubt a very serious responsibility 
to disturb a country that is under a Government procured by 
tliose means, because every man is responsible for the conse- 
quences of that disturbance ; but to treat this as a great moral 
offence, and to come forward novr in 1890, and in a sancti- 
monious vote to condemn Irishmen because they held opinions 
in which it is highly probable, if not almost certain, that CJiuttan 
would have concurred had his life been prolonged, is a monstrous 
proposition. 

I do not object at all to the recital of the Judges; they 
liave made it in fair and temperate terms; but tlie adoj)- 
tioii of this vote of censure by the House of Commons I object 
to in the strongest maimer, I deem it not only unjust to the 
Members so designated — and who will suffer fro u it extremely 
little — but flagrantly absurd and unwise. The other two cen- 
sures of the Judges are more to the purpose — I mean more to 
our purpose, more to the purpose of the present Motion. 1 
think those two propositions sum up the assumed guilt of 
the Irish Members. First, they incited to intimidation by 
speeches, with knowledge that intimidation led to crime. 1 do 
not think that, as far as I can judge, that is an unfair statement 
of the case on that head against the Irish Members. I believe 
it is quite as much as the Judges themselves have stated. 1 
think the citations of the right hon. gentleman were not entirely 
fair on the subject. I do not understand what was his object 
in citing from the charge of Lord Coleridge,^ where lie set forth 

^ The Lord Chief Justice, in the case of O’Donnell r. Walter, in 1888, 
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the nature of the accusations which have been made on the part 
of the Times as if he were favouring us with Lord Coleridge’s 
opinion. Some one will, perhaps, kindly explain what in the 
world thos(i have to do with the vote now before the House. But 
I would call the right hon, gentleman’s attention to a passage 
on page 76 of the Report, where the Commissioners speak of 
the connection between agitation and crime. It is about fifteen 
linos from the bottom, and it runs as follows : — 

“VVe may say at once that the cliarj^e that the resi»ondents, by their 
sjK'oches or otherwise, incited persons to the commission of murder, or that 
the Land League chiefs based their scheme on a system of assassination, 
has not been substantiated,’* 

But, in the opinion of tlie Judges, it was substantiated that 
the Nationalists incited to intimidation by speeches with know'- 
ledge that it led to crime. I am not in a position to say that 
intimidation did not produce crime. I contended and argued 
from that place ^ that it did, and I have seen no reason 
to reverse that opinion; but, again, I observe we are now 
speaking of what happened in 1880 and 1881. The proofs 
connecting those speeches with intimidation, and with intimi- 
dation which led to crime, belong to that period and do 
not belong to a later. The prosecutors in this case arrived 
at an arrangement with my hon. and learned friend - 
which I tliink excluded everything after 1885 or 1886 from 
that investigation. It was not worth their while to enter upon 
it; but we are now speaking of a former period. The hon. 
Member for Cork has himself frankly and ingenuously con- 
fessed and stated in this House his opinion that much had been 
done at that time in the way of boycotting which was question- 
able or improper, and I do not imagine that they deny the 
Judges’ case in which they say intimidation led to crime- 
What was the other great charge ? It was that the Nationalist 
Members never placed themselves on the side of law and 
justice; that they did not assist the administration; and did 
not denounce the party of physical force. I believe that I have 
1 The Treasury Bench. ^ a Sir Charles Russell, Q.C. 
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stated fairly the charges against the Nationalists Ks they have 
been given by the Commissioners. Let us see what follows. 

In the first place, let me point out tliat these charges of 
continuing to encourage intiinnlatiou after its as^ooiation 
with crime had become known, arc charges perfectly gon(*rul 
in their character. It is a <1110*^11011 of the general 
prudence or imi)ru(lence, propriety or iinproj>rioty of the 
language that they used in its action upon the temper of an 
excited nation ; it is not a question of having ministered to this 
crime or that ; it is not a question of tlie .slightest p(*rsonal com- 
plicity with <n*imc. There is not one lu're who will not share 
in tlie oj)ini(m held by Lord Spencer on the subject from tin* 
first: that personal complicity with crime was not dunged 
against any one of the Members returned to this House. Th<*s<* 
charges arc charges made by the rindges, and 1 am going to 
give you some weighty and conclusive reasons against voting in 
affirmation of them. In the fir^t place, they are ten years old. 
It is a had and a dangerous prece<lcnt to go hack upon the.se long 
dates in order to obtain matter to hurl at the h(‘ads of political 
antagonists. In the second place, being ten years old — what 
happened at all happened in 1880, 1881, ami 1882, cliielly in 
the two former years, 1880 and 1881 — wen* tin', facts l]i<*n 
unknown? Were these things (hme in a cormir? Wore tiny 
not the subject of incessant discussion and <1< ’unciation in this 
House? Is there anything now affirmed against the Trisli 
Members by the Judges which was not aflirmed by Mr Forst(*T, 
and, in part, by myself ami by others* at that time ^ If these 
things deserve condeiiiiiation now by a vole of tliis House, why 
did you not then condemn them { Well, T will tell you why. 
The Liberals of this House desired the matter to he fought out 
fairly in debate, and I do not think tliere was any reason or 
ground— -not a rag of reason or ground — for a vote of Parlia- 
mentary condemnation. That was the Liberal id(*a ; was the 
Tory idea more severe ? Not at all. Thciy tliought that thesci 
men were good enough to associate with for political ])arpose.s. 
The practice was to arrange wdth them the" votes and divisions, 
and at last, in 1885, how was the crisis of the Liberal Ooveni- 
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m 'lit brought about except by. the firm, steady co-operation of the 
Irisli Members >vith the Tory party, for which I have never blamed 
them any more tliari I bl.aine them now, because they thought 
that tiu* interests of their country were superior to those of 
any lintisli administration ^ flight lion, gentlemen opposite 
cIuiiIumI to jjower upon the shoulders of the hon. gentleman the 
Member ior Cork — upon the strong shoulders of the hon. Menii 
her for Cork, iiud they have now become a majority ; and, having 
liad full co^nii/ance of his guilt u^jon the charges at the time — tin* 
c liarg(*s not having been added to since — now in 1890 they actu- 
ally rouse themselves to such a point of indignation that they 
aie, forsooth, prepared to vote the condemnation of a cause and 
of a policy, the wliole benefit of which they took at that iicriod. 

r am veiy sorry that I have been coinpidled, by the nature 
of this piojio'xil, whuli left me no choice, to go into the 
discussion of polemical matters between the two sides of the 
House, but I am contending that it would be unwise, and, 
indeed, in the highest degree ludeceiit, now in 1890 to pass this 
vote of censure, and I cannot give my own opinion of that 
without showing what was your own conduct during the pie- 
ceding yeais, when the offences wen* committed. The right 
hon. gentleman read out the ninth finding of the Commissioners, 
and he &eem(‘d to be deeply impressed with the subject matter. 
Wli.il h(* said was indeed, in his characteristic way, put very 
mildly, but he felt he was setting forth matters of extieme 
gravity when he stated that the Irish took money for Parlia- 
mentary pill poses from men promoting physical force in 
America — pliysieal force wdiich the Irish Members disajiproved ; 
but these men were willing to do what the Irish Members 
approved — namely, to subscribe money for Parliamentary pur- 
poses. Jf a parallel precedent were wanting to justify their 
conduct they have nothing to do but to point to you. You 
disapproved of the proceedings of the Irish in 1881 and the 
following years; you thought these proceedings led to crime 
and to mischief, but then the Irish were willing to join you in 
voting out the Liberal Government, and you took advantage of 
their good dispositions, notwithstanding their criminal and 
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unworthy deeds. Mviatis mutand^, this is a formula which will 
SDrve to express what the Judges have put into this Eeport 
I ask the House of Commons now to consider the counter- 
allegations which may be kid before them — allegations made 
seriously by the Irish Members They hold the opinion that 
the agitation, even of 1879, 1880, 1881, prevented more crime 
^an it caused. Crime was caused ; what the Judges very 
properly call increased crime was caused by agitation. But I 
belicA'e it to be a perfectly serious allegation, tendered in good 
faith by the Irish Members, that more crime and worse crime, 
more atrocious crime, was prevented by agitation But what do 
you say to the allegation of the hou. gentleman the Member for 
Cork, who has told us from the first that his endeavour, his 
policy, his scheme has been to draw off agitation and popular 
action in Ireland from violence to Parliamentary methods ^ 
Now, for my own part, I do not hesitate to say that there was a 
lime when I did not recognise that intention. And wlion was 
that time ^ This I shall sa) , as a matter of fact, tliat never at 
any period since the early part of 188S have I charged the hon. 
gentleman the Member for Cork, as a minister or otherwise, 
with any action, any language, tending to the increase of crime 
ill Ireland. I viewed him as a conservative force — I mean con- 
servative in the sense of maintaining the law llic order, and the 
peace of tlie country. And when the Irisli Mcmliers tell me 
that in tlieir conviction the agitation, even wlien it was of the 
roughest and wildest, stopped more crime than it caused, and 
especially when they tell me that the, endeavour of their dis- 
tinguished leader has been to jmt an end to violence and to 
substitute Parliamentary action ior what Mr O’Cuiinell used 
to call ^‘the wild justice” of popular movements, I will 
not say that the House ought to vote in aflirination of 
that statement — that may be left to the Instorian to 
decide — but to vote that such a statement is unworthy of 
credit, and is without force or weight, is, in my opinion, a 
course not very well suited to maintain the dignity of 
the House. I ask the House to listen to the words in which 
the Judges describe the limited scope of the inquiry. I will 
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not quote the entire passage; it will be found on page 5 of the 
Report, but nearly at the close are these words — 

‘‘ Wt* inuHt confine our roBedrches to the question whether the respon- 
tleiil**, or any of llieni, liave been guilty of the thing’s charged an<i alleged 
against nuan ; we have no coinnii««sioTi to consider whether the conduct 
of whicli they are accused can be pilliated by the circumstances of the 
time, or whether it should be condoned in consideration of benefits alleged 
to have resulted from their actions.” ^ 

In the first pbuie, 1 say this — I am not making it an accusation 
against the ptirty opposite for flicir former conduct, but only 
against wliat they propose to-niglit — that condonation was given 
in the amplest, in the most solemn manner which is conceiv- 
able when, in 1885, tlie represtmtative ^ in Ireland of Her 
Maji»&ty*s Government, witli the knowdedge and the sanction 
of the head of the (Jovernment, entered into close, private, confi- 
dential comiiiiinications with the hon, gentleman the Member for 
Cork, the leader of the Irish party, for the purpose of devising, 
if possible, a scheme and a policy for the government of Ireland. 

I ask you to answer that argument, and to show me that the 
proceedings of Lord Carnarvon and Lord Salisbury — for he was an 
essential party to them, and it would not surprise me if I were to 
be authentically informed tliat no other Member of the Cabinet 
knew anything about it — I have my own suspicions, but I do 
not wish to act on suspicion alone — 1 ask you to show me that 
the action of the Viceroy and Lord Salisbury, who concurred 
with the Viceroy, in taking these gentlemen into their confiden- 
tial counsel, for the purpose of devising a plan for the govern- 
ment of Ireland and its treatment in Parliament, was not a 
full, absolute, and ought to have been a final condonation and 
closing of the book of controversy with respect to former acts. 

I want the House to consider a little what is the meaning 
of these remarkable words, "palliation and condonation.*' 
Suppose this to be true — that there was some evil in the 
Irish agitation of 1880 and 1881, when, as I conceived at 
that time — erroneously or not — there was a policy which 
aimed at the destruction of agricultural rents. That chai;ge 
1 made at the time in good faith; but I am not quite 
> Lord Coriiaryon. 
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sure now whether it ought not to iiave been strongly qualified 
by the circumstances of the time. But supposing I am told 
that even then the good in the agitation far outweighed the evil, 
are you prepared to deny that ? And here I have a sorrowful 
confession to make. Suppose I am told further that without 
the agitation Ireland would never have had the Land Act of 
1^81, are you prepared to deny that ? Are you prepared to say 
that without the agitation Ireland would have got the Land 
Act of 1881 ? 1 hear no challenges upon that statement, for 1 

think it is generally and deeply felt that without the agitation 
the Land Act of 1881 would not have been passed. 1 ask, what 
would have been the condition of Ireland at this moment — 
what horrors would have filled the interval — because you are 
now looking back on a period of comparative calm and 
tranquillity. I had a controversy with some of the Irisli 
Members — particularly the hon. Member for Longford ^ — 
upon a point of difference. I always contended, ami 1 now 
believe, that the abolition of the Irish Church and the Land 
Act of 1870 were the free gifts of the Imperial Legislature to 
Ireland. I do not admit that agitation had to do with tins 
passing of either of these measures. I am not endeavouring tf» 
convince others. I am only reciting my own opinion. I was 
glad enough to claim credit for Parliament wluiie' I could for 
an impartial judgment in matters beneficial t ) Ireland, Tluj 
abolition of the Irish Church was, in i^oint of feeling and senti- 
ment, a great sacrifice, for Parliament to make, and, 1 think, a 
most honourable sacrifice, and the abolition of the Irish Church 
carried in its train the Land Act of 1870. At the time it w'as 
passed that Act was a great blessing to Ireland, It was higljly 
favoured by the fortunate circumstances of good seasons, and 
for some years it seemed as if it might be a settlement of tlie 
Land Question. Then came the distress and misery of 1870, 
and it broke down. As the man responsible more tliau any 
other for the Act of 1881 — as the man whose duty it was to 
consider that question day and night during nearly the whole 
of that Session — I must record my firm opinion that the Act 

Mr T. Hcaly. 
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would not have become the law of the land if it had not been 
for the agitation with which Irish society was convulsed. You 
may say, that if it be true that a great law was necessary for 
the safety of Ireland — to save the people from misery and 
starvation — and if that Act could not have been passed without 
popular agitation, and if you are now going to pass censure on 
those concerned in that agitation, arc you justified in saying, 
'' I am precluded from looking at the beneficent results of their 
agitation”? The truth is this. This is our position. The 
fludges, under the necessities of the case, have looked at a part 
of the case. It is our duty to look at the whole. 

What were the whole facts of that crisis ? In the first place, 
terrible distress ; in the second place, tlie rejection by the House 
of Lords of the legislative remedy^ for the time proposed by the 
responsible Ministers of the Crown, and passed by a large 
majority in this House; in the third place, the growth of 
evictions ; and, in the fourth place, the wide prevalence of ini- 
quitous and impossible rents. Out of this great group of facts 
the Judges, acting under the terms of the Commission, absolving 
themselves, but not absolving us, have selected the agitation, 
and have said — ^We cannot look to the right or the left, or 
backwards or forwards ; all we have to do is to return a verdict 
upon the dry facts whether we can allege that in some degree 
or other, and in some circumstances or other, there was a con- 
nection between the agitation and the increase of crime. But 
is Parliament to act upon such a basis ? Arc we to put out of 
view the facts I have referred to ? Perhaps I shall be told that 
ill the year 1881 I myself expressed my belief that the number 
of landlords levying iniquitous rents in Ireland was compara- 
tively small. Yes ; I did express that opinion, and I did it on 
the best evidence at my command. That was the evidence of 
the Commission , 2 at the head of which sat Lord Bessborough ; 
and that Commission reported to that But I cannot 

plead such ignorance now. Somewhere 400,000 tenants 
iu Ireland were empowered and enabled 6 y the Land Act to 

1 The Compensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill, 1880. 

* Appointed in 1880. ^ * 
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seek judicial reiits» or to make covenants with the landlords, 
which were themselves equivalent to judicial rents. And, in 
round numbers, 200,000 of them went into the Court or obtained 
these agreements, by which large reductions were secured. It 
is not possible for me now to deny that at that time excessive, 
iniquitous, and impossible rents prevailed widely in Ireland, and 
that they constituted a gigantic and capital fact in the whole 
Irish case of that period; and to pass judgment on that cast.* 
without taking them into account is in itself a monstrous in- 
justice. The fact is this. You are called upon now to weigh 
certain classes of actions and speeches in gold scales. They arc 
the actions and speeches to which you can trace, as you think, 
injurious consequences. But all the other acts of far greater 
consequence, all the great historic force which determined the 
bringing about of the Irish crisis, and, as one may perhaps now 
say, the happy d(;terminatioii of that crisis, you arc to set aside 
and say, “ No, we have nothing to do with them.” And yet you 
are not Judges in a limited Commission^ but statesmen, politicians, 
and legislators, bound to look at tlie whole range of circumstances 
of the case, and guilty of misprision of justice if you fail so to do. 

I can only show you my meaning in this matter by historical 
illustrations. My doctrine is this ; These acts, witli respect to 
which Irish Members have been censured, are not lit subjects 
for Parliameutary censure at all, because they »ro so mixed up 
with other circumstances that unless you take those circum- 
stances into view you cannot possibly do justice ; and when you 
have taken them into view, you find th^t the acts are such as 
are invariably incident to periods of national crisis, struggle, 
and revolution. Perhaps you think it wrong in me to apply 
the term revolution to any changes that have taken place, or 
are likely to take place, in Ireland. But remember who it was 
who connected revolution with Irish affairs. It was your own 
greatest autliority — it was Lord Beaconsfield, as Mr Disraeli. 
In the year 1844, in one of the most remarkable, and perhaps, 
the wisest, passages^ to which he ever gave utterance in Parlia- 


1 In a debate on The State of Ireland, Feb« 16, 1844. 
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went, he pointed to Iniland, and told the Parliament of that 
day that the evil features of Ireland were such as could only be 
corrected in other countries by revolution, and that the duty 
of Parliament was to correct these evil features without revo- 
lution. Yes, that he said in 1844, and for 25 years after that 
declaration no single Act of importance was passed which in any 
way toiujhcd the conditions, fortunes, and prospects of the people ‘ 
of Ireland, 

Well, now, sir, what are the circumstances? The circum- 
stances are that, in the existence of this great necessity to 
relieve half the population fnuu the pressure of impossible 
rents, means were adopted which were not ill intended and 
whicli were not purposely directed to crime or mischief, but 
which were capable in given circumstances of excitement in this 
case or in that, of operating on excited minds, and of being 
auxiliary causes of crime in such cases. These are the circum- 
stances. But, sir, is it not the case that in all great movements 
in human affairs even the just cause is marked and spotted with 
much tliat is to be regreltted ? Have you ever heard of great 
i‘liangos brought about in the condition of a nation with nothing 
contrary to honour, notliing contrary to right, nothing contrary 
to order ? Let mo take the two charges against Irish Members 
— one of them that they gave no assistance to justice, and the 
other that they did not denounce the party of violence. I will 
take an illustration from our own history. Under Queen 
Elizabeth — and if ever there was a period of crisis in English 
History it was during that reign — the body of Roman Catholics 
of England were strictly and absolutely loyal. Of that there is 
no dou])t, and it is recorded that tlie venerable Lord Montagu — 
I do not know whether he was entitled by years, as some others 
who have-’ taken a share of public action, to lie described as 
venerable — but, at any rate, the venerable Lord Montagu 
marched to Tilbury to support Queen Elizabeth with a troop of 
horse, commanded by himself, his son, and his grandson. Such 
was the loyalty of the body of Roman Catholics. At that time 
there was a handful or group of Roman Catholics, young Roman 
Catholics, chiefly in holy orders, emissaries of Rome, sustained 
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, and cherished by the colleges abroad, and continually engaged 
either in arranging plots or awaiting outbreaks when they might 
have an opportunity of riveting upon this country a foi*eign 
domination, and possibly even of removing by assassination tlic 
Queen whose life was regarded by the mass of the people as an 
inestimable treasure. I have contrasted these two classes of 
persons — the one small and working against the law, the other 
as heartily attached to it. But who ever heard — I, for one, 
never heard — that those loyal Eoman Catholics made it part of 
their active duty to detect the disloyal ? They had no share in 
exposing them ; and it is too much to demand, when you have 
got before you an oppressed nation and a*system of law which 
you believe to he in the main radically unjust and bad ar.d 
administered in a foreign spirit, hostile to the welfare and tli i 
feelings of the country — it is too much to expect every man as 
a test of loyalty, and as the only means of extending to him 
protection, to actively associate himself 'with tlie law and to 
make himself a portion of its train for the purpose of detecting 
those whom such a state of the law naturally alienates. . 

I take another case, and that is with regard to the f^ct that tlie 
agitation in the eyes of the Judges, and possibly in the opinion 
of many more, cannot be held to have been wliolly dissociated 
with crime. I will illustrate that in like manner from our 
history. I will illustrate it from the histt.'-y of the Long 
Parliament. Now, I suppose that if there is a body of men who 
have a secure place from generation to generation in the grateful 
veneration of the country, it is the leaders of the Long Parlia- 
ment in its early years. I do not speak of the time of Cromw(dl, 
of Ireton, and of Lambert, although it has become a great fashion 
of late to worship Cromwell. It is tlm time of Pym and 
Hampden, of Falkland and Hyde, for the incidents which I am 
^oing to recite occurred within the last 12 or 14 mouths of the 
Long Parliament. Falkland and Hyde themselves in the Long 
Parliament belonged to tlie Opposition. I will not quote the 
passage from Hallam, where he gives a general description of it, 
but I will quote cases of what was done by those great champions 
-of law and order who now enjoy our gratitude and veneration. 
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I take them from Mr Hallam, except in one case, which I take 
from the notes of Sir John Northcote, a very worthy and 
distinguished ancestor of Lord Iddesleigh. The Long Parlia- 
ment usurped from the first, Hallam says, legi'^lativo, executive, 
and judici.)] functions. There was a Judge whom they did not 
like, wlio was considered to he subservient to prerogative. They 
sent the l^slier of the Rlack Rod into the Couit of King’s 
Hench, and they seized Judge Berkeley while the Court was 
silting. They required the Judges who had signed the warrants 
for ship-money to enter into lieavy recognisances of many 
tliousunds of pounds ; whether they had been students of the Act 
of Edward IIL^ or not, I do not know. When tliey heard of a 
clergyman wlio had pei formed any ceremony in the Church that 
they disliked tliey sent and seized him and committed him to 
prison as a delnujuent. There was a tailoi so imprudent as to 
curse the Parliament. He was sent to labour in Bridew’ell 
for life, not by the House of Commons, but by the House of 
Lonls, so that a congenial spirit prevailed in both branches 
of tlie Legislature. Well, sir, wdieu petitioners petitioned 
in the most orderly manner for the preservation of the 
Constitution tliey were sent for and imprisoned, but when 
tumultuous crow’ds brought petitions for a change they were 
wtdeomed to the Bar of the House. The climax of all these 
cases was one which I hoiH?, sir, will never be repeated during 
the jieriod of your own experience. This happened on the 10th 
of December 1641. A Member of Parliament, Sir William 
Earle, gave infonnation of some dangerous words that had 
been spoken. Dangerous w’ords ! That is the statement of the 
charge. What was voted ? 

“ That Mr Speaker should issue his warrant to appr(‘hend such persons 
as Sir AVilliam Earle shall point out/ 

Such, sir, was the admixture of gross and human elements in 
the popular movement upon which, notwithstanding, we look 
back as one of the most beneficial and most glorious, at any rate 
in these early stages, in the whole course of our history. And 

^ The Ooveinment had recently put in force a long disused Act of 
Edward III., against Nationalists in Ireland. 
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we have been accustomed, many of us, to toast at our festive 
gatherings, “ the cause for whiclt Hampden bled in the field, and 
Sidney on the scaffold.** Very probably some of those who 
vote with the right hou. gentleman to-night have toasted this 
cause for which Hampden bled in the field, and Sidney on the 
^ scallbld. These deliberate, llagrant, constant, wilful, and system- 
atic violations of law and of private right which were thus 
perpetrated by those great men, and, on the whole, good men, 
are far graver and far titter to be put into an indictment than 
the indirect consequential responsibilities that you throw upon 
some of the Irish Members, whose motives and whose intentions 
the Judges themselves have been the first to acknowledge. 
Perhaps I may be allowed, for it conveniently sums up the 
whole case, to quote the words ascribed to Lord Chatliain. I 
believe they are not in his speeches ; they rest upon the authority 
of Mr Grattan, Lord Chatham spoke of that very time which 
I have been describing. He said — 

There was ambition, there was sedition, there was violence, but no man 
shall persuade me that it was not the cause of liberty on one side, and of 
tyranny on the other.” 

The cause which was marked by sedition and violence was — in 
the judgment of Lord Chatham, who stands at the head, perhaps, 
of your orators and statesmen — the cause of liberty ; and tho 
cause opposed to them, which no doubt had us catchwords r»f 
“ law and order,** was, in his judgment, the cause, not of liberty, 
nor law and order, which are the sisters and essential allies 
liberty, but the cause of tyranny. For these reasons I say that 
in my opinion you must raise yourselves a little above the level 
of the day, and, if you can, endeavour to take the view of the 
transaction wc arc now engaged in, that the historian will take 
when he comes to perform his final office ; and you will see that 
these matters— though I will not say the conduct of the Irish 
Members is free from censure any more than I will venture to 
say that my own conduct is free from censure, or the conduct of 
better than I — are not fit subjects for a Parliamentary vote. 
And that Parliamentary vote, the vote of an adverse, antagonistic 
majority, delivering itself, in consonance with its own views to 
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crush or cliscreilit political opponents, while adding nothing 
wliatever to the weight of the judgment of the Commissioners, 
will, on the contrary, tend to deprive it of such weight. 

I will now refer briefly to tlie acts which constitute the 
acquittal. I allude to the charges, every one of wdiich would have 
personally stigmatised and personally disgraced all the men who 
were the objects of them had these charges been true. I do not 
think ; oil could ever have made arrangements with these men to 
coiiduci along with them the opposition to a Liberal Govern- 
ment. T do not think tliat iu 1885 you would have entered 
into confidential communications with them for the pur- 
pose of arranging informally a scheme for governing Irelands 
What are these charges ? T take them in their latest edition. 
There are many editions, and the last edition is the least 
violent, and, I was going to say, the least atrocious. They wrere 
charged with having given incitement by speeches to a scheme 
of assassination carefully calculated and coolly applied ; with 
having given payment to promote murder; wdtli having entered 
into personal association with criminals; and with having made 
payments to aid escape from justice. I do not think the right 
lion, gentleman has observed tliat the Ccmimissioners expressly 
absolved the Members from this i)ersorial association w'ith 
notorious criminals. Then it was charged that they gave 
countenance to a murderous association in America, but it was 
proved that they gave it no other countenance than that which 
I have described ; it was charged that they, in the person of 
tlioir chief, were intimate with the legiding Iiivinribles, and had 
jirobable knowledge of what they were about in the beginning 
of May. And lastly, sir, there come the forged letters. These 
are the chajifges of an infamous character from which there has 
been a full acquittal, and we ask you to give effect to that acquittal. 

Now, I have spoken thus far of the Irish Members 
without distinction. I must now speak of the chief among 
them, because he was the object of by far the worst and most 
atrocious of these charges. I must speak of Mr Parnell. I 
believe that the cliarge brought against him was not only an 
atrocious charge, but that it was" in itself a charge of atrocity 
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entirely unexampled in our history. Had that charge been 
true, the hon. Member for Cork would have been guilty, morally 
guilty, as an assassin, as a coward, as a liar, and as a hypocrite. 
Every one of those crimes, the worst and the basest that can be 
charged to a human being, would lie at the door of the hon. 
Member for Cork had he been guilty. Such was the charge in 
itself. If it were true, it was the more needful that it should 
be made. On whom was it made ? It was made on a man 
who, looked upon in his public career, was charged with the 
leadership of a people. He was charged from day to day with 
the daily care of a nation’s interest, at a time when he was 
invited to become virtually a defendant in a Court of Justice 
that sat for a year and a half. Such was his condition in 
public. What was his condition privately and personally 
The hon. gentleman was well known to be strong in mind as he 
was weak in health. He was known to be a man of broken 
health at the time this charge was made, and finally — there is 
no indelicacy in alluding to it, because the hon. gentleman him- 
self has modestly and becomingly spoken of it — he was known 
to be a man whose lot has not been cast among the rich men 
either of England or of Ireland. When this charge was brought, 
under enormous responsibility, what was the assuram^c that 
accompanied it ? It was not cast at random 1 m fore the country ; 
it was cast with a solemn assurance that inij»oscd even upon 
Members of this Hou. 9 e, in these terms, that, ‘‘ after the most 
careful and minute scrutiny [the letter] is, we are satisfied, quitii 
authentic.”^ "Was tliere a scrutiny? Was there a scrutiny at 
all ? Was there anything careful and minute about it ? Yes, 
sir I there was something careful about it, and that was a care- 
fulness not to know. Mr Macdonald ^ went into the box, 
appeared upon his oath, not closed up within the curtains of the 
office of the Times newspaper, but upon his oath personally in the 
face of day ; and what said Mr Macdonald ? “I abstaintjd from 
asking Mr Houston why the envelopes were wanting, and from 
whom he got the letters ; ” and then. “ I particularly avoided the 

* The TitneSy April 18, 1887. 

. The Mansger of the Timesy who gave evidence before the (Joiimiission. 
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subject of origin.” Having ventured upon forgery, having 
(jarricd f'aluniny to its climax, the whole of this was crowned 
with falsehood, divulged in the most solemn form, and given to 
the credulous, those whom party prejudice for a moment might 
mislead, to assure them that they would tread in the paths, not 
of cruelty and tyranny, but of justice. Sir, is it an immoderate 
demand that, after an occurrence like this, after a poisoned 
weapon has been aimed, aimed under such circumstances, aimed 
at such a person, and aimed with the solemn assurance that 
nothing was so dear to those who launched it as the strict observ- 
ance of the law — is it too much that I should ask the House of' 
(Commons, whicli — by implication and involuntarily, at least-;', ^ 
came to give much countenance to the exterior part of this case — is 
it too much to ask that we should record our judgment upon 
this unexampled occiiiTenee ? 

I have not bi^en able, 1 admit, to abstain altogetjier from 
reference to the conduct of the Party opposite ii) former 
years. I have made no charge against the conduct of the 
])arty, or the conduct of the Government, in immediate con- 
nection with this matter, I wish to do nothing to give an 
(•xcuse to prejudice or to prepossession. And now, sir, as 
a member of the minority, to whom am I to appeal? I 
appeal from the Party opposite to the Party opposite. I 
appeal from them as a Party to them as individuals. I ask you 
as citizens— T will not say as Christians — and as men to con- 
sider this case. I ask you to acknowledge the law of equal and 
reciprocal moral obligation ; I ask you to place yourselves for a 
moment — not the mass among whom responsibility is diffused 
and severed till it becomes inoperative and worthless ; but I ask 
you individually, man by man, to place yourselves — in the 
position of the hon. Member for Cork as the victim of this 
frightful outrage. Is it possible, in doing this, after all his cares, 
all his suffering, all that he has gone through — and I believe 
there is no parallel to it at least for 200 years — that you can fail 
to feel that something remains due to him, or that you can 
bring that 8(mietbing lower or make it smaller than I have put 
it in the Amendment I am about to move ? No, sir. Then 
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give what I pray you to give ; give it as men, but do not bo 
satisfied with giving a judgment that may be sustained by the 
cheers of a majority of this House upon a victorious or favour- 
able division ; give such a judgment as will bear the scrutiny of 
the heart and of the conscience of every man when he take^^ 
himself to hivS chamber and is still. Of such a judgment 1 have 
no fear. For such a judgment I ask you, T entreat you, I urge 
you, I might almost say, in the name of that law of reciprocal 
obligation, I respectfully demand it of you. Give such a judg- 
ment in the terms of the Amendment, concur in declaring that 
which is, after all, but a part, and a feebly drawn and repre- 
sented part, of the wrongs that have been intlicte<l — give that 
judgment, accede to our demand, accede to our prayer, anc 
grant this late, this measured, this perhaps scanty reparation ol 
an enormous and unheard of wrong. 



THE LAND PURCHASE BILL 

House of Commons, April 24, 1890 

Upon the motion to read tin; rfovernmeut nica^urc known as the Land 
Puirhaso Bill for Ireland a second time, Mr Parnell moved its rejection, and 
was supported by Mr Gladstone. The Hill was read a second time by 348 to 267. 
Mr Gladstone also spoke on its introduction on March 24. "When the Bill was 
rcintroduerd in the following; winter .session, Mr Gladstone spoke against the 
second reading (December 2), and returned to the subject on A]>ril 10, 1891. 

I wiMir, in the first place, to make my acknowledgments to 
the courtesy of my hon. friend the Member for Cavan' in 
Ijaving allowed me to take this. early opportunity of making 
known my views on this important question. Sir, it is with very 
mixed sentiments that 1 rise to cxi)ress my opinion — mixed in 
this manner : that I deeply regret to find myself compelled to 
oppose ii liill which it would have given me far greater satis- 
faction to support, had I not been driven by overwhelming 
conviction to offer opposition to it. I had hoped, and enter- 
tained a lively hope, that it might be possible for us on this 
side of the House to give support to the plan of the Govern- 
ment. I was encouraged in that liope by the remarkable 
declaration of Lord Salisbury, about which, as a matter of fact,. 
I believe there is no question, that the plan of the Government 
was not intended to impose any burden on the British taxpayer. 
According to Tarliamentary and invariable usage, tliere can 
be oniy one meaning assigned to these words. They are totally 
incompatible with any intention to propose a heavy engagement 
of the public credit. They were so understood universally, and 
by myself amongst others. It would have been a very great 
advantage on many grounds, if it had been possible for «s> 
to see the land question in Ireland, in familiar phrase, *^got 

' Mr Enpx. 
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out of the way.” Everj' such questiou, however there may 
be involved in it principles of justice and right as against 
oppression, yet likewise tends to stir up the turbid elements 
of society, and those who have no good cause for making 
demands on the landlord can often bring forward a claim in 
such circumstances, under cover of those who have such a 
cause. It is very well that the country should have seen 
brought finally to issue the question whether as is often 
alleged, and, as 1 think, believed, on the opposite side of the 
House— the land questiou is the only question in Ireland, and 
the demand for national self-government merely an appendage 
to that questiou. It would have been most satisfactory to me, 
and I believe to others who think that national self-government 
ought to be granted to Ireland for Irish affairs, to ha\e seen 
that important point relieved from all jiossibility of doubt and 
dispute by some satisfactory legislation with regard to Irish 
land. 

With regard to this Bill, the Chief Soc.relary,’ who in 
his speech repeated the assurance that no burden was to be 
placed on the taxpayer, must have seen from the reception of 
those words in what sense they were understood by the House. 
My first disappointment as to the Bill was whem he proceeded 
to inform us what was the real meaning of the words— that 
the credit of the country was to he pledged to the extent of 
£33,000,000 for the sake of carrying through the provisions 
of the Bill. I should not, sir, have been deterred fr.mi support- 
ing this Bill by the argument oficred b^ the hon. Member for 
Cork,* though I admit there is great force in it. He 
said, and I think with truth, that we cannot, with perfect satis- 
faction, approach the settlement of a question of this kind 
as long as Ireland is under the present Coercion Laws, becmise 
the effect of those laws is to disable the weaker portion of 
the Irish tenantry from proisecuting their aims by peaceable 
md lawful means, and by what were lawful means, and by 
what would be lawful means in England or Scotland, from 
«.wtoTmg into a combination, which is a legitimate weapon in 
» Mr A, J. Balfour. * Mr Parnell. 
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their hands, for determining the just amount of rent they ought 
to pay. Still, T was quite prepared to enter upon the con- 
sideration of this question on the introduction of the Bill. I 
endeavounul to do justice to the pains bestowed upon it, to the 
ingenuity wliich it displays, and in no respect do I retract what 
I said upon that occasion. I w^aited to examine the Bill, still 
chfTi.sliing wluit hope I could; but I am sorry to say that 
examination lias brought upon me my second and my greater 
disapp(»intinent. 

One word I must say wdlh respect to the alternativ(‘ 
plan which has been proposed by the hon. Member for Cork. 

I think his conduct in making that proposal was not only 
honourable, but even chivalrous, because he appeared to 
admit that a person who is in opposition may fairly be called 
upon by the (lovernment, if he objects to a measure of the 
Government, to projicse an alternative measure of his own. 
That is a principle, I think, new to this House. The hon. 
Member accepted it at the same time without hesitation. 
Now, sir, it would not be possible to discuss in detail the 
plan of the lion. Member, and I am not certiiin that in all 
its details I have a perfect comprehension of it. I have 
no doubt it was my own fault ; but the statement w^as a very 
brief one, and while the general purpose was clear, the exact 
terms are not, certainly, fully in my mind. But on two points 
I wish to do justice to the plan. In the first place, it was 
comprehensive; it was intended to effect a settlement of the 
whole question. In another point I strongly sympathise with 
the hon. Member for Cork, One object of his plan was not 
to expfitriate the Irish landlords, but to retain them in Ireland ; 
and I, for my part, am of opinion that though the expatriation 
of the Irislf landlords may be a less evil than many others^ — 
for instance, than a continuance of the land system as it once 
was — would have been, yet I own that I think it would be a 
sorry conclusion to their long career if, upon the establishment 
of a free Government and of free institutions in their countrj', 
they were to decline to take that part in the adjustment of the 
affairs of Ireland which thei^jstation entails upon them as 
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a b^h'^and absolute duty. I am glad to observe that the right 
hon. gentleman the Attorney-General ^ for Ireland, as 1 under- 
stood, in no way took exception to this principle of the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Cork, and I think a well-known Irish 
County Court Judge, Mr O’Connor Morris — a gentleman who, 
though an excellent public officer, is known to be a supporter 
of hon. gentlemen opposite in regard to Home Rule for Ireland 
— has propounded a plan based on the same ideas. 1 do trust 
that we may have full opportunity for the considerat ion of such 
features of the plan as would tend to the retention of Irish land- 
lords in Ireland, as well os to the adjustment of the land question. 

I am sorry to say that, partly perhaps owing to my own 
fault, I did not fully gather from the speech of the right 
hon. gentleman the Chief Secretaiy' for Ireland in inti-oducing 
this Rill its real character in regard to several imi)ortaiit 
points. I shall go over very rapidly the objections to variou.s 
points which appear to me capable of being dealt with in 
Committee, and I shall avoid the inconvenience of entering 
unduly, in a Second Reading speech, into details which can 
be dealt with in Committee. Over this class of objections 1 
shall run rapidly, though some of them are so serious in them- 
selves as possibly to constitute valid objections to the Second 
Reading of the Bill. The first objection is one on which 
probably there may be a disposition on ihe part of Her 
Majesty's Government to come to an agreement. I think this 
Bill ought to be confined to landlords who are already such. 
It would be highly improper to encourage persons to become 
buyers of land with a view to taking advantage of the 
enormous boon which is being offered. 1 shall not dwell on 
this point, because I hope it may not be a subject of dispute 
between us. Next, there is the question of arrears. T shall 
not dwell on this point at length after the speech of the right 
hon. gentleman the Member for the Bridgeton Division;* but 
any one who heard the right hon. gentleman’s remarks in regard 
to the proposal to allow two years’ arrears to be calculated 

* Mr Madden, member for the University of Dublin. 

* Sir George Trevelyan. 
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in the purchase money must, 1 think, admit that the proposal 
stands in need of justification, which possibly may be forth- 
coming. There is very great force in the objection of the 
hon. Member for Cork in respect to the treatment of tenants 
of non -selling landlords. That difficulty in the present Bill 
has been raised to a maximum. It may be said this applied 
to the proi)osal of 188G, and it is true that it did apply but in 
a very mitigated degree, because in the Bill of 188G we , 
[)rocecdcd to take a very large portion of the Ijooii to be 
conveyed by Parliament, not for the benefit of tenants as 
tenants, but as a benefit for the whole community in Ireland. 
No less than 18 per cent, was proposed, not to go directlv 
to the tenants, but to the benefit of Ireland, though, of course, 
it indirectly would liave gone to the tenants in some d(‘grec, 
inasmuch as tenants form a large proportion of the population. 
Well, I own T think it is a very great objcjction, indeed, that 
the benefits proposed by the Bill are given to the two classes 
of larullord.s and tenants, and I must say in no degree to the 
nation. With the exception of a very limited proposal in 
regard to labourers, and while Ireland as a whole will have 
lier credit pledged, and wliile the credit of Great Britain is 
pledged, Ireland as a whole is to receive no portion of this 
enormous advantage. There is another point which appears 
to me to he impossible to be defended, and which, indeed, goes 
so near the root of the Bill a.s to cause me almost to doubt 
whether it can he dealt wdth iu Committee. I refer to the 
method for ascertaining the net rental of the land. The 
.standard laid down iu the Bill appears to me to be so bad 
that it would enable a landlord to obtain compensation in 
respect of a large part of income that he had never received, 
xiiid never diad it iu his power to appropriate to his own 
benefit and advantage. No reduction is provided to be made 
for expenses of management, or for law charges— as, for 
instance, in regard to evictions — or bad debts. Under the Bill 
the landlord is to be compensated even for bad debts, whicli 
have had to be written off, and which are absolutely beyond 
recovery. I need not say the effect of this is that, when yoii 
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th&k you are giving 17 yeai*s' purchase, you may be giving 'JV 
or 22 years'. I tliink these are all elenienta that ought to be 
considered in arriving at the real rent. Next, ] take the 
strongest possible objection to our placing an embargo on the 
local funds of the counties of Ireland. That appears to me 
to involve a principle which this House ought to hold sacred, 
and from which it ought never to depart. I am now on a point 
upon which I stand, perhaps, in need of some information. 
As I understand the Bill, there is nothing to prevent the 
occupier who becomes an owner under this measure from 
himself becoming a landlord. 

Mr Madden — He cannot sub-let without the permission of 
the Laud Commission. 

Mr Gladstone — Cannot sub-let ? Cannot let at all ? 

Mr Madden — He can sell, but he cannot sub-divide or 
sub-let. 

Mr Gladstone — Cannot get an occupier under him ? 

Mr Madden — Hear, hear ! 

Mr Gladstone — But upon wliat princij^le is the Land 
Commission to proceed in gi'anting or refusing such permission ? 
This is a very important point. Is it to be iiiidciistood as an 
universal principle of the Bill, that every man who buys, buys 
under a legal obligation to occiii^y ? It is a (luestion of great 
importance, upon which there ought to be a clc r understanding, 
which no doubt we shall obtain at the pi'oper time. Now, with 
regard to tlie guarantees that the right lion, gentleman has 
ingeniously provided, I will not, at the present time, undertake 
to make a minute examination of them. The really valuable 
part — indeed, I may say the only valuable part — of those 
guarantees is to be found in the grants to be made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchcciuer on account of Probate Duty and 
other public charges. But we have already given to England 
and Scotland corresjionding grants, free from any lien whatever. 
How is it possible, if we make a free gift of these grants in 
England and Scotland, and place them unfettered at the dis- 
posal of the Local Authorities— how is it possible for us to say 
that the grants in the case of Ireland should have this embargo 
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placed upon them, not even for the benefit of each county at 
large, but for the benefit of certain individuals in each county ? 
Tliere have been at various times violations of the principle of 
('quality as applied to different parts of the tliree kingdoms ; but 
I am not aware that we have ever known a more glaring depar- 
ture from that principle. Another point which I must also 
mention, though it is one that can be dealt with in Committee, 
relates to tlie charges wliich it is proposed to impose on the 
counties for the salaries of the Land Commission and the com- 
position of that Commission. These are a very grave assem- 
blage of points, on wliieh, liowever, I feel that it is not desirable 
t.o dwell at length at tins moment, as 1 do not wish to prolong the 
lemarks 1 have to make, and as there will be an opportunity for 
the future Jiscussicjii of them. 

T come now to objections of whmh I must frankly own 
that each and all of tliem appear to constitute an absolute 
reason against the Second Ecadiiig of this lUll. I have 
already expressed my desire to discuss this question apart 
from considerations of party. I will endeavour to adhere to 
the principle of that declaration. I will not remind any hon. 
Member of this House of what it might be inconvenient 
for him to recollect. I will not remind him intentionally of any 
portion of the conduct of the Covernment. It is enough forme 
to eiKhiiivour to look at their propositions as a matter of business, 
and not as a mutter of party ; and to endeavour in that sense, 
and in that light, to place their character before the country^ 
When this Bill was introduced, I had no reason to know froar" 
any communication, direct or indirect, what view would 
taken of it by the representatives of Ireland — whether(?|he 
£33,000,000 held out would operate as a golden attraction for 
the purpose placing in abeyance any objections which they 
might feel inclined to entertain. I did not say one single word 
in the course of the remarks which I then made which.tended 
or were meant in any degree to predispose unfavourably the 
mind of any single person in this House. But, sir, it became 
obvious at once that Ireland was opposed to this Bill. I have 
seen an account of a meeting of Irish landlords, whose position 
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under the Bill it will be our duty closely to examine aiul care- 
fully to exhibit; Vmt I cannot say that I consider them as 
having, in reference to this matter, even the smallest lithi to 
express tlie voice of Ireland. For the voice of Ireland I must 
look to two iiuarters. I must look, in the first place, to the 
Meinbers for Trclaiul, and I suppose that 1 am (juite right in 
saying that five-sixths of those Membcu*s are deliberately and 
determinedly opposed to this Bill. But tliis ]u-esent House 
is perfectly familiar witli the idea of passing Irish Bills in 
defiance of the wislu^s of the Irish Members. And, tlierefon*, 
I never shcmld dream of addressing to tliis IIousi'. such an 
argument — however operative in my own mind — it would be. 
idle to addre.ss to this House of Commons such an argument, ns 
that in legislating for Ireland the opinions of the Irisli Mt'inliers 
should be considered. Tlie contrary jiractice is reeonlod in the 
transactions of tlie Hou.se during the four years in wliich th(‘ 
present l*arliaiiicnt has sat. But this case is altogether peculiar. 
You are going to make Ireland a debtor; you are going to con- 
stitute a debt of whicli I have not the smallest douht that in 
perfect good faith it is your intention to rigidly exact nipayment. 
But if that is your intention and plan, it is a matter of vital 
importance to consider what, in the conclusion of this trans- 
ac^tion, is the attitude of the person wlm is ; bout to bo made, 
sulyecl to the debt. That person has but two means of sjieak- 
iiig. The first, the greatest ami the most constitutional, is by 
the Members ; and if the great l>ulk of the.'-'e Members jirotest 
against the constitution of this debt -if they declimj to recognise 
it as an obligation — if, on the contrary, they treat the provisions 
of the mea.su re as a new wrong injlicted on Ireland — I say 
nothing now as to the correctness or incorrcjctiiess of their 
opinions ; I am simply stating the facts, and my j)roi»osition is 
that if you are going to make the people of Ireland your debtor 
for a sum of about £35,000,000 — which, if the Bill he read 
aright, is a figure which may rise very much liiglier — it is a 
most formidable combination of circuiastariccs under which you, 
by your own choice, involve Ireland in that pecuniary obliga- 

M 
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tion, she protesting all the time, and declining to admit that she 
is getting vfilue for lier money. 

To illustratci that question I would make an appeal to Her 
Majesty’s (ifjvernment. Do they think it would be i) 0 ssible, 
witliin tlie wide.st limits of the widest definition of Parliamentary 
<imnip()t(uic(i, to enact a law for Scotland which should contain a 
conc(?ssioM of Imperial credit to the extent of £33.000,000 for the 
beiiellt of corlain classes in Scotland, and to impose the repay- 
iiKiut of that money, in case of default, ii])on the counties of 
Sfiotland, in defiance of llie i»rotc.st of sixty out of the seventy- 
two Scotch Members? If a M(uribcr of the Government does 
me tlie Ijoriour to follow me in this debate, I Ixig him to answer 
that question. Would he be ])reparcd so to legislate for Scotland, 
c.ontemplating with jHnfect good faith the bcuielit of certain 
classes in Scotland, and then, by reason of a thing done for the 
advantjige of Ihese classes, imposing upon the counties of Scot- 
land and upon all persons and interests in those counties — 

1 hough nine-tentlis may not have derived a farthing of benefit 
under the Act — this liability uj>on them, in defiance of their 
l»rotest? There is important auxiliary evidence — the evidence 
4)1 the counties themselvos. Ts there a single county in Ireland, 
is there a single elective body in Ireland, which Inis said one 
word ill favour of the measure? Their credit is about to be 
interfered witli and appropriated by us for purj^oses of which 
they do not ai)prove, and I do not hesitate to say that even had 
1 doubts — which I do not entertain — upon the provisions of this 
Pill, which I shall presently refer to, I slioiild deem it most 
unconstitutional, most impolitic, to force such a measure upon 
Ireland in defiance of her own deliberate and overwhelming 
objection. 

My second objection is to the use of British credit in this 
case. I have never been one of those who take an extreme 
view on the subject of the use of British credit. But I think 
it is a very grave matter indeed, even when the security 
taken for the repayment of the money advanced is, in my own 
judgment at least, an absolute security. I cannot deny that any 
large use of British credit is a burden upon the country. I 
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should think I was tampering witli words, and what is called 
"‘throwing dust in the eyes” of those whom I address, if 1 
denied that for a moment. It is ([uite clear that every large 
use of British ciedit diminishos your power of using it in otli(‘r 
directions ; and how am I to be told, if that is the case — and I 
believe it to be utterly undeniable — that it is no burden on the 
people? I do not wish to push this too far. It may be quite 
right to imj)ose burdens upon the country witli the assent of llie 
country and for .an adequate object and with ample security. 1 
shall, lliereforc, avoid any abstract declaration on this subject, 
but 1 shall refer to tlie eircumstances in which we stajid, and I 
do not hesitate to say that it ap])ears tome that this Parliament 
is l)oth in honour and in jadicy, and n])on the ch‘arest constitu- 
tional ground, precluded from a large aj>plication of Briti.-Ii 
credit for the purchase of land in Ireland. ltemeuil>or, if ever 
there was a (piestion decided at a (icuend Election, this (]U(‘s- 
tion was decided at Mu* (iencral Election of 1880. About i\u} 
voice of the party opposite upon it there could not he the 
slightest doubt. I am not going to make the snialhist invidious 
reference to the Ixtnefit which they <lerived, to the victories 
which they obtained, through exhilating the tremendous burden 
wdiich was to be imposed upon tlie country by the Land Bill 
of 1886. And wdth regard to this subjet^t rd the burden U])i)n 
the country, I must remind the House, it is in all onr na-ollec- 
tioris, that the universal representation was that £100,000,000, 
£l.)0,000,000, or £200,000,000 were to be exacted from the 
British taxj)ayer for the purchasing the estates of the Irish 
landlords. That was the case with r(‘gard to the parly opposite. 
It was still more the case with those who still do us the honour 
of interspersing themselves among us.^ I think, generally 
speaking, that they went further and took a more extreme view 
than the Tories took with respect to this question of the use of 
British credit for the purchase of Irish estates. I must go 
further still ; I must admit that a very large number of Liberal 
candidates at the Election declared their opposition to jairchase 

^ The “ Digsentient Liberals” or “Liberal CTuioriihts” who, as a party , 
on the Liberal benches. 
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on that basis, aiul I Ijelievo that a still larger number of 
Liberal constituencies entertained that objection. I do not 
now enter into tlie question whether that is a final jiidgnient or 
not. A judgment irniy he pronounced very clearly at one 
(hmeral Election, and it may he reversed hy another General 
Election, and 1 am not at all sure whether this subject of 
Imperial credit may not ])Ossibly arid another tf» the inaTiy 
examples of the truth to which T have just reverti^d. I am nut 
at all sure whetlun-we ourselves — eacli of us as individuals — are 
jK'ifcctly capable of giving a final judgment 011 this question 
of British credit until we hnv(! considcixid more largely than we 
Iiave yet done, and until ue have obtained mor(‘ thorough and 
authoritative information than w<' yt‘t jx^ssess u])oii the old 
rcihitions of England and Ireland with re>spe<*t to finance, as tlicy 
stood at th(! period (»f the Lnion, and with reference to all the 
exnciiditure wliieh has lieeii thrown u])on Ireland l)y the Union, 
lint 1 do say that for this pn^sent Parliaimmt, if l>ritish crL'dii 
ovt»r wore to he used for the pur]>ose of purchasing those estates, 
it ouglit to be under a systtmi (d gnara.nt(‘(‘s, T am l»onnd to say, 
\«*ry diderent indee<l from thosi» which are j>n»viJed in the 
present ease. I do not tliiiik that the present Parliaimmt — if 
there he sucli a thing ;is an honourable uinlerstaiiding with the 
nation -is in a position to ad«»]»t the ])rnpnsals of Her Majesty's 
(f«»vorniiienl for setting aside a vast sum of money, and l»y means 
of a circulating fund, and therefore with an intermiiiahh* ojiera- 
tioii — I do not think that the jiresent Pavliameiit is in a 
position to take sueh a step ami give such a vote in conformity 
with our honourable obligations to our constituent,'. These two 
ohjiTiious — the Irish op[u)sitlon ami the use of Imperial credit 
under the circumstances in which wo stand — constitute a 
conclusive reason why we should not permit the Hill to be 
read a second time. 

T now come U\ the third objection, which, in my judgment 
is more formhlahle still, and that is the question of State 
landlordism. The economical test the right lion, gentleman^ 
has ingeniously covered with a triple front of brass in his 
‘ Mr A. J. Balfour. 
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three impossibilities.^ I am nfrakl that tliose impossibilities 
W(mhl all be penetrated by pecuniiirv necessity, as the 
spears of great warriors used in ancient limes to go through 
the iiiaiiy fohls with which shields were covered. T i>wn I do 
not think the results of present repayments - are altogether satis- 
factory. About lii per i:ent. is the detieitupon the re]>ayinent (»f 
advances which have ]»een made upon such a scale as i^videnlly 
not very greatly to conipromise the p(uver the Slate or to 
entail any parti'-ular danger. The ]>ayme.nts under the Acts we 
have ])asse(l iij) to the i»resent time are -*4 per cent, in arreins. 
T do not think that is si brillhint result, when you ( oiisider that 
it is the outeonie of inoiisures wliich involved an ennrni(n:< 
peeuniary l>uon, manufactured out of British credit, to the 
l)ersons who liavt; ilirtaUed tiie sales sind purchases in Indand. 
It is when from hundred.s you come to deal with tliousands, and 
go from thousands to tens of tliousands, and from tens of 
thousands to hundreds of lliousands, that tin* iiieTC ([uestion of 
pecuniary risk assumes a U>tally dilfeivnt aspect. 

The occurrence of seasons t)f famine will entail difficulties of 
which we are not at all competent to measure the extent ; but the 
jiolitical danger is, in my opinion, tenb)ld greater than the econ- 
omical. 1 think I may say that nothing will induce me, in a Ihil 
of this kind, on a large scale to incur tlic polil V-al danger of SfaU* 
landlordism in Ireland. It iste.rrible to conlci.ijdate. I suppos(j 
that the right hon. gentleman does not think ()f coming upon tlie 
ratepayers of the country or upon the r(*cipi(aits of the TrohaU? 
Duty Fund until every measure ha« been taken against a 
defaulting occupier; for I assume that the very first thing to l*e 
done ill the case of default is, in the name of the Engli.'4i 
Treasury, to evict the Irish tenants, witli the hc;lp of the eon 
stabiilary, the soldiery, and the haltering-ram, w'ith no aid waul- 
ing except that of the emergency man, whom,! presume, the 
State will not have occasion to emidoy. I am not willing to hii 
a party to such operations coiiducled in our name. In a inoftt 

* See Hanmrdf March 24, 18fK), col. 1712. 

’ Under the Irish Church Act {IHHO;, tlie Land Acts of IhTO .md 1881, 
and especially the Ashbourne Acts of 1885 and ls88. 
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able pamphlet just published by an hon* Member who promises 
to be a very considerable addition to our ranks, judging from the 
argumentative power he shows — I mean the hon. Member 
for Elgin and Naim^ — I find some words which the hon. 
Member says were used by my right hon. friend the Member for 
West Birmingham 2 in 1886. I am quite certain that the hon. 
Member must be wrong in saying that those words were used by 
my right hon. friend; he could not have used those words, 
because they are totally untrue. There is not a single word of 
truth in them. The right hon. gentleman could not have been 
ignorant of the facts, and, therefore, he could not have used the 
words. They are directed against State landlordism. In the 
Bill of 1886 there was nothing affecting England; the Treasury 
was not the creditor ; the British State was not the proprietor ; the 
Irish authority was the proprietor; no power was given to the 
representatives of the British Exchequer to levy one single 
shilling towards the recovery of the advances under the Bill, but 
it was wholly an Irish matter. The equivalent of the Irish 
advances was simply to be deducted from the gross amount of 
the public funds of Ireland. Until that had been done not a 
single shilling was to be applied to expenditure. The passage I 
am going to quote is, I believe, strictly, literally, and absolutely 
applicable to the present Bill. There arc only three lines, 
but they are sufficiently pungent, and the virtue of their 
pungency is to be found in their truth as applied to the Bill 
now before us. They run — 

“Bear in mind this, working men of England and Scotland, yon will be 
the Irish landlords ; you will have to evict the tenants ; you will have to 
collect the arrears at the point of the bayonet ; and I refuse to be a party to 
such a transaction.” 

In my opinion, sir, the knowledge — ^if even the deficiency is only 
2 J per cent., or is any percentage whatever — the knowledge that 
the eviction of the purchasing tenant is by the agency and for 
the behoof of the British Treasury forms a conclusive objection 
to any large measure of Irish purchase in which it is included. 

X 

^ Mr Keay, * Mr J. Chamberlain. 
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Kow I come to my fourth and last objection, that is to the 
te^s which, when we first heard them, and before it was 
realised what they meant, were naturally and of ueoessity almost 
seductive to the ears of every Member of the House. The terms 
of purchase were to be adjusted between the landlord and the 
tenant by voluntary arrangement. There are some of us who 
are accused of wishing to have voluntary arrangements in certain 
cases where at present there are legal State arrangements ; and 
on this occasion the friends of voluntary arrangements felt that 
the statement I have just cited was the best introduction to any 
measure of this nature. But what is the voluntary arrangement 
under this Bill ? I am bound to think the Government have 
not sufficiently studied the operation of their voluntary arrange- 
ment. I will begin by stating what may seem paradoxical until 
I have illustrated it, that this provision for voluntary arrange- 
ment is a provision under which you will place it in the hands 
of the landlords of Ireland to transfer to their own pockets, if 
not the whole, yet nearly the whole of the enormous boon which 
you think you are providing for the tenant. This is a grave 
statement, and I could not have made it without being fully 
convinced of its truth. I first of all assume — what I believe 
will not be disputed — ^that tliis Bill is mainly meant to meet the 
cases of the tenants who are desirous to buy their holdings in 
Ireland. I am glad if it is an accommodation to the landlord ; but 
it has always been stated on the other sioe that to convert 
occupiers into proprietors is the object they have in view. In 
order to enable the tenants to buy, what is it that we do ? We 
offer a boon, primd facie, a boon wlych is large, which, if I 
understand it aright, is enormous. The offered sum of £100 
involved in any one of these transactions is, by a touch of the 
magician’s wand, at once reduced to £68. That is how you 
begin — ^by a gift of £.32 in every £100 ; £32 of hard money, coined 
out of British credit, in every £100 of hard money that is to pass* 
And that is not all; because you likewise provide that the 
reduced annual payment shall not be a payment in perpetuity, 
but at the end of 49 years it is to lapse, and the occupypg 
purchaser is to become absolute proprietor. What is tl^p value 
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of that reversion ? I am not going to compute it as an actuary 
would, and say exactly what it would be ; but I do hot think I 
am wrong in putting its present value at £8. Therefore, I say 
that £40 in every £100 upon every one of these transactions is 
a boon which you are going to confer upon somebody in Ireland 
by means of the use of the public credit. To whom are you 
going to offer it ? I do not ask what your intention is — I know 
it ; it is to give it to the man who is now the tenant, and whom 
you seek to convert into the landlord of his holding. That is 
your intention. Is it really effected by your legislation ? No, 
sir. In the former measure what was contemplated was that 
there should be one integral transaction for the passage of the 
estate; that the wliole of these transactions should be carried 
on by public advances ; and that the landlord should have no 
more to say to the person who had been occupier and was about 
to become owner. In the Bill it is totally different. If the 
terms of the Bill, that the landlord and tenant shall agree, are 
tolbe followed, provided the two parties are not collusive, they 
will have no efiTect whatever. In such a matter collusion 
implies the connivance of both parties to cheat public justice. 

I am speaking of the enormous leverage you are about to put in 
the hands of Irish landlords for the purpose of extracting from 
the tenants nearly the whole of the immense boon which you 
are offering. Here are two persons, A and B, in business 
relations with one another. Parliament makes a grant of £500 
to A, the tenant, but attaches to the grant the condition that he 
must obtain the consent of B, the landlord. A, the tenant, goes 
to B, the landlord, and says, " I want to buy.” “ You want to 
buy,” replies the landlord ; ** that is all very well. You cannot 
buy without my consent, and I am the stronger party.” And, 
undoubtedly, in the case of a tenant desirous to buy, the land- 
lord is the stronger party. The landlord may exact from the 
tenant, in the shape of a mortgage on the land, or in the shape 
of additional years’ purchase, any addition whatever to the 
terms, and into that addition he may import as much of this 
£40 in every £100 as he can force his tenant to agree to. And, 
fUgjH^er, it may be worth the while of the tenant to agree as long 
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AS :1^e landlord leaves him something. Suppose the landlord 
takes £35 out o? the £40 — ^that is a good slice ; but he may say 
, to the tenant, " If you agree with me, you get £5 in the £100, 
and you become your own proprietor in the course of 49 years. 
If you do not agree, you go on paying till the crack of doom.” 
That is the position in whicli the two parties are placed. As 
long as you allow these contracts under the name of voluntary 
engagements, the landlord can screw out of the tenants whatever 
terms he likes. I do not mean that every landlord would do 
this, but there are many who would. I am showing what we 
ought not to permit. We are placing in the hands of the land- 
lord an instrument enabling him to enrich himself, and to obtain 
an excessive and exorbitant price for his land, in direct contra- 
vention of the intentions of Parliament. That is what Ulster is 
well aware of. Ulster is not deceived. Ulster sees into it. The 
tenants there are somewhat stronger than they are upon the 
average in Ireland; their position is a stronger position; but 
what is the language they hold ? The language they hold is 
that if you want to have a useful Bill, it must be not voluntary, 
but compulsoiy. The tenants must have the right to require 
that the purchase should «take place. That is a very different 
demand, and it involves a very serious question. I am not going 
to give an opinion upon that question now. J am pointing out, 
by an argument which I think irrefragable, that the tenants, for 
the sake of whom we are going to pledge Briti.4i credit, will be 
at the mercy of the landlord. After having made this enormous 
and unprecedented effort, and placed ourselves in a position of 
the greatest disadvantage, it is the landlord who will be master 
of the position. In the division of the spoil the lion’s share will 
fall to him, and nothing but the leavings and the remnants to 
the tenant. 

These four objections I am prepared to let stand upon their 
own merits : First, Irish opposition ; secondly, the use of the 
national credit in opposition to the recorded judgment of 
the country at the last election — a judgment which, in my 
opinion,' none but the country itself is entitled to reverse ; 
thirdly, the evil of State landlordism, which involves lai:^ 
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pecuniary risks, but which involves an evil tenfold greater than 
any pecuniar}^ risks in the shock to humanity, to order, and to 
the relations between countries, which must ensue from the 
abuse of such a power ; and lastl}", the sad reverse which we 
experience when we find that, in the name of a voluntarj' 
arrangement, we enable the landlord to bring an irresistible 
pressure to bear on the tenant, with the view and with the 
effect of extorting from him, perhaps, nearly the whole, or a very 
large part, of the immense boon which Parliament proposes to 
confer. In these circumstances, I resign with great regret the 
h<)j)es which I entertained of being able to support the Bill. T 
am not sure that T liave even now obtained anything like a full 
comprehension of the Bill. It is an exceedingly complicated 
measure. I do not know that a more complicated measure, or 
one so complicated, has ever been brought before us. It contains 
points of great ambiguity and points of great difficulty. All 
these might, perhaps, be encountered judiciously, and, with 
temper and management, might be got rid of. But the four 
difficulties I have mentioned, all persons in this House, whatever 
their political creed, will feel constitute points which ought to 
be placed clearly in the view of the country, and the country 
ought to know what it is asked to do, and what Parliament may 
be about to do. For my part, though I have not the smallest 
idea of joining in any obstnictive opposition to this or any other 
measure whatever, still I feel it to be my bounden duty to make 
objection to provisions so dangerous and flagrant in their char- 
acter, tending, on the one hand, to embark the country in 
pecuniary risks to which it ought not to be exposed, and on the 
other, to make the question of land purchase not an aid in the 
settlement of the general question of Ireland, but the means of 
importing into it new social and pecuniary difficulties, and 
further a»d further plunging us into the deepest political 
embarrassment. 



DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 


House of Commons, May 2nd, 1890 

Dr Cameron, one of the members for Glasgow, moved, “ That in the opinion 
of this House, the Church of Scotland ought to be diBestablished and disendowed.” 
The motion was rejected by 256 to 218. Mr Gladstone took part in the Debatt) 
of March 30th, 1886, on the same subject. 

'Phe hon. gentleman ^ who has just sat down has thought it worth 
while to refer to a declaration of mine which I will presently 
allude to. He has already referred to a declaration made, as he 
stated, by the electors of Mid Lothian, showing the majority of 
constituents in that county, which he stated at 67 per cent., 
to be adverse to the Disestablishment of the Scotch Church. If 
luy memory serves me, that declaration did not embrace all the 
parishes of the county ; but certain of those parishes were left 
out on principles which no doubt approved themselves to the 
jTOmoters of the declaration. I will not enter upon a discus- 
sion of that declaration, because an attempt to appreciate it 
with exactitude might lead me into invidious *emarks. What 
I say, in answer to my hon. friend, is that I shall be most 
happy to answer the electors of Mid Lothian for my conduct 
in respect to that declaration, and for, the vote. I am about 
to give to-night ; and not only so, but I shall be thankful to 
Her Majesty's Government, and to the hon. Member if he uses 
his influence with Her Majesty's Government in that direction, 
if they will give me that opportunity at the earliest possible 
moment. Then the hon. gentleman will receive the fullest 
satisfaction, I have no doubt, at all events with regard to 
that portion of his speech. 

The speech of the hon. Member has suggested to my 

^ Ur J. At Campbell, Member for Glasgow and Aberdeen Universities. 

18 ? 
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, mind this question : Upon what ground of principle is the 
Established Church of Scotland defended? The whole of 
his speech has consisted of observations in detail, showing 
how respectable and creditable the Church of Scotland 
is, in the activity and devotion of its menibers, which no 
one will dispute, or showing that some particular piece of 
evidence alleged by the promoters of this Motion is of smaller 
value than they have esteemed it to he. In point of fact, the hon. 
gentleman has not looked at the crop in the field, but at the 
gleanings he could pick up. He has endeavoured to construct a 
case out of almost infinitesimal particular.? on which to justify 
the continuance of the national establishment. It was stated, I 
think well, by my hon. friend the Member for East Aberdeen- 
shire, that the burden of proof in a case of this kind rests with 
those who maintain the principle of Establishment. [“ Oh, oh.”] 
Is it not so? [“No, no.”] Is it not so? [“No.”] Then it is 
contended that, when one religious body out of a number is 
invested with exclusive possession of national treasure for the 
purposes of religious worship, that one privileged religious body 
is under no obligation whatever to show reasons for the 
preference. That is the doctrine of those gentlemen who cry 
“No.” I am not saying whether they show reasons or not; 
but I am saying it is their duty to show reason. 

What are the reasons upon wliich the maintenance of a religious 
Establishment may be defended ? I am not going to argue this 
question on abstract principles. Many Members of this House lay 
it down as a first principle of politics that in no case can the 
maintenance of a religious establishment be defended. I do not 
intend to argue the question upon that ground, and I leave that 
principle apart, without either affirming or denying it. I look 
at this case as a case to be decided upon its own merits, 
with reference to the wants and the circumstances of Scotland. 
Now, sir, I ask what are the grounds upon which the existence 
of 'a religious establishment can be pleaded ? As far as I know, 
they have always been these four — either that the' religions 
establishment was perfornhng some special religious wQik in the 
country— for instance, such as the care of the poor-^which no 
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other body could perform, or that it was testifying to the 
midateuauciB of certain truths and doctrines which no other 
religious body could so effectually maintain, or that it was the 
Churdi to which the decided majority of the people belonged, 
or, finally, that it was the Church to which either the decided 
majority of the people belonged, or, even mthout belonging to it, 
yet wished to maintain in the position of the National Church 
Establishment. Those are the arguments which have often 
been pleaded, and which possibly might prevail with a majority 
of this House for the maintenance of our interest in a religious 
establishment. But how can any of those four arguments he 
maintained in the case of the Church of Scotland ? That is the 
question which I propose to try. It is idle to say that the 
Cliurch of Scotland is doing good work. It is a body composed 
of men who, as far as the laity are concerned, may, I believe, 
Itear a fair comparison with the members of other religious 
communions, and, as far as their clergy are concerned, everj'body 
acknowledges the merits of their devotion to their duties, 
but those qualities the Church of Scotland shares with all the 
other religious bodies known to exist in Scotland, and conse- 
quently they are qualities which form no ground whatever for the 
preference of an exclusive position. As far as the poor are 
concerned, in my opinion it would be idle to contend that the 
Established Church of Scotland was concerned with the poor of 
that country in any sense except in that important sense in 
which every religious communion of the country is concerned 
with them by exercising a most beneficial influence, so that that 
ground for preference for the Established Church does not exist. 

Well, sir, as regards the question of testimony to particular 
truths — which I refer to rather as what has been historically 
available in other times than as a topic which would very much 
avail at the present period — ^it was greatly urged in the case of 
the Church of Ireland that it was necessary to maintain it as a 
protest against the, real or supposed influence or the possible 
influence of the Epman Catholic Church in that country. Now, 
sir, is the Established Church of Scotland to be maintained 
upon the giqund that it is the only and the essential defender 
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^ of the principles of the Presbyterian religion in Scotland ? 
Why, sir, it would be ludicrous to adopt such a plea in defence 
of the Established Church of Scotland. If there are in Scotland 
to be found those who in a peculiar and pre-eminent sense are the 
representatives Of the Scottish Eeformation and its principles, 
they are to be found, not in the Established Church of Scotland, 
but iu the Free Church of Scotland and in the United Presby- 
terian body. These are the persons among whom the distinctive 
principles of the Scottish Eeformation are maintained; and I 
was surprised when I heard the hon. gentleman opposite quietly 
stating that the Church of Scotland was really in substantial 
correspondence with the Church of England as to the position 
it occupied in the religious world of that country. The hon* 
Member seems to blot out from his recollection everything that 
happened between the time of Mary, Queen of Scots, and the 
time of the Scottish Union. What were the relations between 
the Presbyterians of Scotland -and the representatives of the 
• English Church in Scotland during the reign of Charles II., at 
the period of the Eevolution, and at the period of the Union ? 
Why, sir, the history of this country — a highly honourable 
liistory in many respects of free and courageous assertion of 
conscientious convictions — utterly contradicts the statement of 
the hon. gentleman, and testifies to the sharp antagonism which 
at that period prevailed between the representatives of the 
Church of England and the genuine and thorough-going 
Presbyterians of Scotland. I will not enter into the question 
whether in every case the existence of an Established Church 
is a grievance to those who do not belong to it; but I am 
inclined to thiuk it is not altogether unreasonable if the 
members of the Free Church of Scotland and of the United 
Presbyterian body regard it as a grievance in Scotland; and 
on these twp specific grounds. In the first place, it is they 
who went out into the desert, so to speak, relinquishing all 
the temporal advantages of Establishment, and undertaking 
all the responsibility at a moment’s notice of provision 
fox themselves, not because they differed from the historical 
basis of that Presbyterian Church, but because they were anxkma 
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t6 maiatam it intact in its full force and integrity ; and, secondly, 
because in 1874 a measure^ was passed in relation to Church' 
patrpnage, the whole effect of which could only be — and I am 
bound in honesty to say that in my belief the intention only 
was — to draw back piecemeal and man by man as far as possible 
from the Free Church and the United Presbyterian body — and 
from the Free Church particularly — those whom in 1843 ® they 
had compelled to undertake the responsibility of provision for 
themselves. 

According to modern principles, perhaps the fairest of these 
arguments to which I have referred for an Established Church 
is that it is the Church of the decided majority of the people 
of the country. But is the Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
the Church of the decided majority of the people ? [Mr J. A. 
Campbell^ — Certainly.] Then you maintain that it is certainly 
the Church of the decided majority ? [Mr J. A. Campbell — 
Yes.] I admire the boldness of that assertion. I hope the 
hon. Member will have an opportunity of producing his argu- 
ments and proofs ; but what I have observed is this : that as 
we have heard of those who are more Boyalist than the King 
and more Popish than the Pope, so here is a gentleman, sitting 
on the benches of this House, who claims for the Established 
Church of Scotland, and who offers to prove a great deal more 
than the representatives of that Established Cliurch claim for 
themselves. [Sir A. Campbell — The Presbyterian Church.] I 
beg your pardon, I said the Established Church. ’ Surely no 
hoh. gentleman supposes I am saying the Presbyterian Church 
is not the Church of the majority. On* the contrary, it has 
been urged that if you accede to the Motion of my hon. 
friend, you will lay the foundation for reuniting in one 
religious communion three-fourths of the people of Scotland. 
Then it is admitted that the Established Church of Scotland is 
in a minority. [“ Na”] If it is not admitted by hon. gentlemen 
opposite, it is admitted by the representatives of the Established 

’ The Scotch Church Patronise Act. 

* The year of the great secession from the Scottish Church and establish- 
^nt of tile Free Church. 
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Church, who have circulated among us for our information a 
statement which represents their case, as it was ravy natural 
ihey should represent it, in the most favourable form. W b afcis 
tliat statement ? It is a statement of the number of marines 
according to the rites of the difierent religious communities in 
Scotland, and, according to that statement, the marriages per- 
formed according to the rites of the Established Church of 
Scotland are a trille under 47 per cent, of the whole. I under- 
stand the hon. gentleman to maintain that according to the 
laws of his arithmetic 47 per cent, is more than 53 per cent 
llecause, unless that is so, by the assertion of the champions of 
the Established Church, it is the Church of the minority of the 
population. I am bound to say, that, in my , opinion, these 
statistics represent the case too favourably for the Established 
(Jhurch. If the same figures were taken for England, I think 
you Would find that between three-fourths and four-fifths of the 
population appeared by the marriage statistics to belong to the 
Established Church. Every one knows that marriage statistics 
represent on behalf of the Established Church more than is her 
due. It is admitted tliat the Established Church of Scotland 
is the (fiiurch of the minority. 

How is it with regard to the fourth of the grounds I have 
referred to — namely, that although it may not represent the 
religious convictions and associations of a majority of the 
population, yet it does represent the wish of a majority of the 
population that it should be maintained as the Established 
(.church of the country ? In my opinion, that is a question 
which we ought must carefully to examine and probe to the 
l>oUom. My noble friend the Member for Bossendale ^ was the 
leader of the Liberal party in 1877, when he used these words in 
Kdinbiii’gh, and was received with cheers when lie used them : — 

All I cBjyssLy is that whenever Scotch opinion, or even Scotch Lilieral 
f>pinion, is fully loniicd on tliis subject, I think 1 may venture to say on 
behalf of tlie Liberal party as a whole, that they will be prepared to deal 
with the question.*’ 

After my noble friend had made that declaration I took an 
^ The Uarquu of Hartington. 



Ml)/ oj^Knto&ity of exproseing ta^ foil conoorrence «nth 1^ 
in aprit of that dedaration. In the spirit ^ that dedata* 
t|||||i 1 waited until the evidence in the case, aocoxding to tha 
best of the powers I had of testing it, should come to be dear 
aud conclusive. I think, sir, we have now reached that point. 
I cannot doubt that the declarations of the people of Scotland 
on this question are suiBcient to leave no doubt in the minds 
of Members of this House, if they believe in the Parliamentaiy 
representative system under which the country is governed. It 
is all very well for the hon. gentleman who has just sat down 
to refer to Petitions presented, and to pass by entirely the 
question what is the sense of the regularly-chosen representa- 
tives of the people of Scotland ; but I contend that the greatest 
weight is due to the opinion of Scotland, constitutionally 
expressed. It appears to me that whatever view gentlemen 
may take of the movement, be it a great or a small one, that 
now exists in Scotland with the view of establishing what is 
termed Home Rule in that country, whatever may be the view 
each individual takes upon it, it ought not to bear ujion, and 
harcUy can have a bearing adverse to the^ Motion of my hon. 
friend. If we are favourable to the establishment of Homs 


Rule in Scotland, we will vote for my hon. friend ; but if any one 
l)C opposed to the establishment of Hume Rule in Scotland, or 
if any one desires to suspend bis jndgmei^, at any rate until he 
has full evidence, if he does not desire to stimulate unnaturally 
and fictitiously the progress of this Homo Rule movement in 
Scotland, the wisest thing he can do is to give large scope and 
large weight and influence to the ausWUr the Scotch people give 
in deciding Scotch questions. 

I am glad to sec the Chief Secretary for Ireland ^ in his place^ 
because I wish to make an observation or two upo}i a speech he 
made upon this subject on a former occasion. He then brought 
forward end paraded before us what he thought would be a very 
^ectual bugbear to deter us from the course we wished to 
pursue. He said— 


* lir A. J. Balfour. 
N 
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*'If you «re prepaied to nige tliat Scotch questions shall be dcei4*4 
according to Scotch opinion, you must be prepared to uige that EngUdi 
questions shall be decided according to English opinion. And if jibn act 
on that principle, where will yon, the Liberal party, be then ? For ailtee 
1868 you have never had a Liberal majority in England.” 

Such is tlie statement of the right hon. gentleman — a most 
imposing and terrifying statement, most effectual and admirable, 
if it had had the slightest basis in fact. It is the practice of 
the right hon. gentleman to assume to be true that which he 
wishes to be true, unless he happens to know it is false. This 
is entirely false. He paraded before ns this most amazing pro- 
position — that from 1868 onward theie had been a majority of 
English Members opposed to the Liberal cause. How does that 
stand? It stands thus. Whenever we have had a Liberal 
majority in the aggregate, we have had a Liberal majority in 
England also. There have been five elections since that date. 
In three, there have been Liberal majorities ; and in two, Tory 
majorities. In the Parliament of 1868 there was a Liberal 
majority, and there was a Liberal majority in England of 42 
voices. In the Parliament of 1880 there was a Liberal majority, 
and there was a Liberal majority in England taken alone of 79 
voices. In the Parliament of 1885, again, thero was a Liberal 
majority, and there was a Liberal majority in England of 47 
voices. Therefore, sir, I may say two things. In the first 
place, the right hon. gentleman little knows the material of 
which the Liberal party is made if he tliinks that through fear 
of damage to their party interests in England they arc pre- 
pared to impose false principles on Scotland adverse to the 
fair consideration of their claims. Tliis was an assertion 
which, if it had been a fact, would, no doubt, hare been very 
telling, but it is pure fiction invented in the ingenious brain 
of the right hon. gentleman. Well, that was the case with 
regard to Liberal opinion in England. What is now the state 
and what has been the progress of recent opinion in Scotland ? 
The hoa Member who has just sat down says that on account 
of two divisions in this House 1 intend now to cease frun 
the course of abstinence which I pursued in 1886 and 1888» 



0»i4 vote iir ikvotur of Disestablidiiment It is quite tine 
tbet**! de ao intend to vote, but it is not true that I look simply 
at the fact that there have been two divisions in this House. 
Let me point out to the hon. Member that there is a great deal 
more in the oircninstances before us tlian the mere ooeurrenoe 
of two divisions. What were these two divisions, and what are 
tJie other signs now before us as to the movement of opinion in 
Scotland ? In the first place, I will say it is quite true that, in 
1885, a kind of truce was established, and it was undeistood 
in the Parliament of that year — so far, at least, as the Metro* 
pelis and the metropolitan county were concerned — it was quite 
understood that the returns that might be made were not to be 
taken, so far as some of us, at least, thouglit, as giving decisive 
indications in regard to the question of Disestablishment in 
Siotland. That truce was brought to an end, at least, in my 
judgment, and I believe in the judgment of many others, by the 
aide octioa of the hon. and learned gentleman the Member for 
Inverness,^ who declined to lecogmse the siaius quo, and brought 
in a Bill regarded by us as of an aggressive chaiaCtcr, thus 
entirely putting an end to any understanding of that kind. 
However that may be, with the Parliament of 1885 the whole 
matter passed away Since thou, it is tiue, we have had two 
divisions,* and are to have the thud division to*night. But have 
we nothing befoie us but the fact that t'eroliace been two 
divisions ? 

In the first place, we ha\o this — ^that in both those divisions 
a majority of Scotch Membeis vot^ in favour of Disestah* 
Inhmeut. How do the figures stand? They are capable 
of being presented shortly and simply. In the division of 
1886 the Scotch Members voting for Disestablishment were 
24, those voting against it 16, and 32 weie absent That 
is to say, that three to two of Scotch Membeis voted in favour 
crif Disestablishment, and nearly one-half were absent from the 
disisimi. That is my case, because my point is this — not only 

that the oi^ion of the constitutional representatives of Scot- 

« 

? 3fr I^nlay. 

* », 18M, and June SS, 1888. 
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land is iu favour of Disestablishment, but that it is increasingly 
in favour of it ; that there is a regular and steady movement in 
Scotland, the evidence of which cannot be mistaken, all tending 
in that direction. That was in 1886. What happened in 1888 ? 
There declared /or Disestablishment in the division of that year 
40 Scotch Members, against it 20, and there were absent 12. 
]u.stead of there being three to two, the numbers voting in 
favour of Itisestablishraent were two to one, and instead of one- 
half, or nearly one-half, of the Scotch Members being alwent, we 
had exactly only one-sixth of them ab.S(mt. And then what was 
tlie case with the gross majority in this Hou.se, composed, I need 
not say, of English Meniber.s, voting down the sense impressed 
on Iwhalf of Scotland, .supported by Wale? and by Ireland ? 
The gro.ss majority in 1886 was 112; in 1888 it .sank to a 
majority of 52. Was there no other indication of oj)inion in 
Scotland at that time ? We have seen that the Scottish 
majority incicased, that the number of Sc()ttisl 4 absentees 
diminished, and that the aggregate majority dimini.shed. Ai‘e 
then-, no' other indications ? Yes, the current elections. The 
hon. Member says there were two elections in Scotland, and 
desires us from those two <livisions to understand what was the 
opinion of Scotland. Ix)t him enlarge his vision. Instead of 
keeping in view the tw'O election.s which, as he tiaily says, have 
taken place in Scotland, let him take into view the fourteen 
elections which, excluding one or two ministerial re-elections, 
constitut(>, T believe, the whole of the Scottish elections since 
1 886. Out of these fourteen elections, three persons have been 
returned to vote against Disestablishment, and eleven to vote in 
favour of it, and uot accidentally ixjtnrucd to vote in its favour ; 
but when the question has been fully ventilated and discussed, 
and brought in every possible and imaginable form before the 
coustituencies, 1 must own that it does appear to me that there 
is no doubt at all, either about the condition of opinion in 
Scotland, if we are to adopt the usual constitutional practice of 
ascertaining what tliat opinion is, or as to the direction in which 
that opinion is moving. * 

I think it quite worth while to mention another indication 
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which is to be drowu from the action of Her Majestjr’s 
‘(Government themselves, or, at any rate, from the action ot 
the body which the Government has appointed. It will be 
remembered that ire made an endeavour last year to obtain in 
tlie Scotch Universities Bill a change in the law with respect 
to theological tests; that change in the law was refused 
by Her Majesty’s Government, who, notwithstanding, so far 
i-ecognised the circumstances of the time that they made an 
arrangement under which a Koyal Commission was to be 
appointed for tlie comsideration of the gubjcct. That Boyal 
Commission has sat, and I believe that it has taken the bulk 
of the evidence that it is to take. I believe I am not wrong 
in stating that in Scotland tlie confident anticipation prevails 
that the Commission will recommend the abolition or the 
essential alteration of the theological tests. I mention that, 
because I do not intend to quote prejudiced opinion on the 
subject. I only quote what I understand to be the general 
opinion in Scotland with respect to this question. I only men- 
tion that as another indication of the movenumt in Scotland 
and the state of Liberal conviction u])ou this subject. The hou. 
gentleman says, “ Oh, no, there ought to be a dissolution on tlie 
question. There ought to be a specific reference of this (Ques- 
tion, unnii.\'ed with other questions.” Now, sir, is that a rational 
statement ? That is a demand for a dissolution of Parliament, 
and for an election at which the people arc to consider nothing 
except the question of Establishment in Scotland ; 40,000,000 
of people inhabiting these islands are to cl(!ct a new I'arliamcnt 
and grant a new lease of power fpr seven years, in order to 
determine whether in a country in which the voluntary system 
is more perfectly organised than in any other country, except, 
perhaps, America, 18,000 people are or are not to continue to 
enjoy two or three hundred thousand a year ! I do not think, 
when the hen. gentleman sees his own proposal described in the 
light of fact, he can suppose it is to be entertained for a moment. 

We know perfectly well, sir, what the opinion of the people in 
Scotland is; and if we believe in Parliamentary Government, if 
we believe in the representative system — and I do not think 
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there can be any serious doubt as to the bon. gentleman’s belief 
in them — we must take, and can only take, the deliberate and 
repeated acts of the legitimately-chosen representatives of the 
people as conclusively showing the convict^n entertained by 
the people. 1 do not believe there ever was a country where 
the question of Disestablishment is so simple as in Scotland, or 
where it could be introduced so entirely without shock or serious 
trouble. The lion, gentleman said it would be the greatest 
change since the Union. Kow, sir, I join issue with him on 
that point, and I clayn his assent us a fair-minded man to this 
proposition — that it would not entail one-tenth of the violence 
of change that was entailed by the disruption of 1843 ; 700,000 
people in the (Miurch of Scotland, and the majority of ministers 
at that time, at once abandoned tluj advantages of Establish- 
ment, gave up their c‘hurchcKS, gave up tlieir schools, gjive up 
U]eir colleges and tlioir manses that sheltered their wives nntl 
diililren, and walked out trusting in rrovidence to find a 
wsubslitute for tbeni wliere they could. What violence of change 
at all to be compared with that would take jdace in this in- 
stance ? There may be difierences of view as to the spirit in 
wldcli clianges of this kind sliould be carried into effect, and T 
have a very decided opinion that they ought to be carried into 
effect witli a considerate and tender hand. I may refer here, I 
think, to the Disestahlisliinent of the Irish Churcli. I do not 
refer to tlic Act of Disestablishment as it finally passed, because 
that Act contained concessions to the action of the House of 
Lords, which certainly upon their <iwn merits I could not then 
pretend to justify; but I take the Act as it passed this House 
originally, and I say that that was an example of fair and con- 
siderate treatment ; and [ hope when the time comes, wdien in 
some other part of the United Kingdom the same principle may 
be appliedj^it may be applied in a similar temper and in a similar 
spi’it. I think equity dictates that method of procedure, and I 
am quite sure that policy strongly and powerfully recommends it. 
It is easy to show in abstract argument that those enjoying an 
exceptional privilege do not derive from that enjoyment any claim 
for the future ; but in this country we have acted in ecclesi- 
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astical matters and in all civil matters, in every detail of the 
public service, on the opposite principlOi and the possessors of a 
privilege, when that privilege is recognised as unjust or impoli- 
tic, and when accordingly a legislative sentence has been pro- 
nounced upon it, have always been considerately and generously 
treated. 

What is the case of the Church of Scotland ? 1 believe 

there is no case so simple as the case of that Church. People 
talk of separating disestablishment and disendowment ; but 
without disendowment, disestablisliinent would be an actual 
shadow. There is no secular power, there is notliing that can 
be grasped belonging to the Church of Scotland except the 
advantages of stipend, T make no doubt that private endow- 
ment would be recognised. It would, perhaps, be a generous 
thing on the part of tlie Free Church and the United Presby- 
terians, if they consented to forgo a share in the private, 
endowments, given in great part by members of tlmir own 
body before the Disruption. Altlumgh they might in argument 
make a very fair and legitimate claim to them, T nevertheless 
believe that the liberal and generous sentiments in favour of 
actual possession would remain. 

Then tliere is another question — tlie question of the manses 
and fabrics — and that (question is the only one known to me with 
respect to which even the difficulty of a coujdc of hours* discussion 
would be entailed in order to determine wi.at should be done. 
The House is aware tliut in Scotland tlie fee-simple of the manses 
and ecclesiastical fabrics does not lie with the corporation sole, the 
parish, or the cathedral. The hcritoranow possess them, hut they 
can only use them for the purposes of the Church ; and if you 
take them from the heritors, it may fairly be said, I think, that tBte 
heritors would obtain an immediate and fortunate^ relief from the 
contingent demands which are made upon them from time to time 
for the enlargement of the parochial stipends. That would be 
a benefit to the heritors, and it might not be inequitable that 
they should be called upon to surrender their title to the manses 
and fabrics. If that were done, it might happen, I think, that 
the House would do in this case what was done in the case of 
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Ireland, and award compensation for these ecclesiastical fabllcs 
to the Church when disestablished ; and with regard to the 
manses, at any rate, some fair and equitable provision should be 
adopted. There is no sign that a change of this kind would be 
attended with any difficulties. On the contrary, when it comes 
it will come through the recognition in tliis House lof what is 
due to the claims of Scotland — through the recognition of the 
principle laid down by my noble friend near me, with regard to 
^which I have no indication as to his intention to act upon it or 
to cast it behind him. On that subject I have no information, 
but the principle is a sound, just, and good principle, and I hold 
myself indebted to my noble friend for having uttered it. I 
need only follow him on the path which he has opened for me, 
and, on the iiiiquestionahle evidence which has now' been placed 
before us in the most constitutional form, T shall ])e acting upon'*^ 
a moderate application of this principle both of good sense and 
of justice, to which we must look for the satisfaction and peace 
of the country and Ibe permanence of its institutions. 
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In the Local Taxation (Customa and Excise) Bill, the Government proposed to 
compensate publicans in England, in certain cases, for the extinction of their 
licences. The “compensation” clauses met with great opposition, and wore 
finally withdrawn. On May 15, on the motion to read the Bill a second time, 
Mr Gladstone spoke, and he returned to the subject on Juno 13, when, in Com- 
mitti'e, he opposed one of the Ministerial clauses, which, hoivover, was carried 
by 275 to 24^ In 1838, when the Ok>vornment had inserted Licensing Clauses 
(afterwards with(lra\\n) in the Local Government Bill, Mr Gladstone (at Haw- 
arden. May 26) had criticised the principle of “converting a liccnco into an 
es^te." 

I SHALL not enter on the very tempting matter of considering 
the consistency of the vote which the hon. gentleman^ who 
has just sat down is about to give with that which he gave 
in 1888. There are wider matters before us. I shall notice 
briefly one or two of the allegations of the hon. gentleman. 
It has been asserted confidently and boldly on the other side 
of the House that this Bill does not sanction the principle of 
compensation, and that has been a main ground, I may say 
the main ground, upon whicli Her Majesty’s Government 
have commended it to the acceptance of l’ House. But 
the hon. gentleman, whose support as that of an independent 
Member is valuable for other reasons than the rarity of such 
support in this debate, has given as his main reason for 
supporting the Bill that which absolutely contradicts and 
oversets the fundamental principle of the Government, because 
he has supported the Bill on the ground that the Bill embodies 
the principle of compensation, which they maintain it does aot 
establish. And those contradictory declarations are, notwith- 
standing, to result in one and the same vote in one and t3ie 
same lobby. I agree more with the lion, gentleman on that 
point than with the Government, except in this, that I contend 

* Mr T. W. Knfsell, Member for South Tyrone. 

SOI 
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we are not now discussing the question of compensation at large-^ 
very many Members of the House have the strongest opinion 
upon that subject — but what we are discussing now, as was 
defined by the lion. Member for Barrow,^ is the principle of that 
comiiensation which is actually before us. The hon. gentleman 
then went on to challenge the judgment of the temperance, 
leaders. He challenged their jjroceedings upon two occasions, 
and on one of them I will make a remark. His want of con- 
fidence in their judgment leads him to vote against the course 
tliey recommend. He refers to 1871 — and here I have the 
pleasure of agreeing with very much of what he says — and he 
says the Bill of that year^ would have done a world of good and 
effected a vast reduction in the number of public-houses. I am 
not indisposed to accept that statement, as I was one of the 
Government responsible for the formation and introduction of 
that Bill. Wliat is the respective guilt of parties in respect of 
that Bill ? That Bill, no doubt, failed in some degree, owing 
mainly to one particular cause — the opposition of the publicans; 
but, combined with that opposition, to the indifference and 
lukewarmness of the Temperance party. But the opposition of 
the publicans was the opposition of hon. gentlemen opposite, 
and the gentleman wlio is so sliocked at going with temperance 
reformers, because they were lukewarm in the cause of what he 
considers a good measure, lias no scruyde at all about acting 
with those, who, as he says, were in full cry against the Bill, 
with the yuinciple of which lie says he agrees. The hon. 
gentleman says he will vote for the Bill mainly on account of 
the Irish portion of it but is that the main portion of the Bill ? 
Am I to look into every corner of a Bill, and, disregarding its 
main scope and purpose, if I find some particular nook or 
cranny where there is something I approve of, such as the 

* Mr Caine. 

3 A Licensing Bill introduced by Mr Bruce, Home Secretary, afterwards 
Idird Aberdare. 

^ Mr Russell had said, ** This Bill applies to Ireland .... It lias been 
decided that once a licensed publican in Ireland gets his licence, he may 
sell it, and the licensing authority cannot refuse to transfer except the 
applicant is of bad character or conducts his house in an improper manner.’’ 
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operation of the Bril in Ireland, then to say that on that account 
I tlill accept the whole Bill ? The public-houses in Ireland are 
for the supply of 5,000,000 persons, and those in England for 
the supply of 35,000,000. Is it rational, when you are dealing 
with a Bill which affects 35,000,000, to overlook all the con- 
siderations tliat can be urged against the Bill in respect of its 
operation on the 35,000,000, and to say, ‘‘ I will look only at the 
effect it has on the 5,000.000 of Irish people ?** 

Mr T. W. Russell — My position is that I consider the Irish 
publican has a legal right and the British publican an equitable 
light, and I am anxious in the interests of temperance to do 
something by which that right may be recognised as speedily ns 
possible. 

Mr Gladstone — Tlie claim made in the interests of 
temperance I wish by-and-by to bring to the test. My com- 
plaint is that the lion. Member said he was greatly governed by 
the operation of the Bill in Ireland, and I say that the operation 
of the Bill in Ireland is of necessity a secondary and subordinate 
operation of the Bill, which it is quite possible to subject to 
separate treatment. If there is a legal riglit in Ireland, it 
constitutes no reason for voting for a Bill whiili is to operate 
disadvaiitagcously as regards public-1 muses in England. I'he 
hon. Member reiriiiids us that the hon. Member for Barrow had 
said that Bill would be fatal to what he termed the Unionist 
party, which T believe to be the Uisunioiiist part} , but which, out 
of courtesy, I will call the Unionist jmrty, although that involves 
a contradiction of my convictions and feelings. The lion, 
member for Barrow, in the course of *his able speech, has 
defended himself against being supposed to be a lukewarm 
supporter of the present Government, and of the so-called 
Unionist cause ; but my hon. friend might have spared himself 
that trouble, seeing the amount of valuable matter he had to 
produce. We have all had quite sufficient experience of his 
2eal on behalf of that party to believe firmly in his sincerity. 
The hon. Member for South Tyrone said — If the Bill will have 
the effect, as you allege, of ruining the Unionist party, why do 
you not vote for it and ruin that party ?” No doubt the hon. 
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member thought that in offering that suggestion be had made a 
great coup. We believe this Bill to be of vital cousequ^ee^ 
and we believe it to be as ruinous as it is important, and, that 
being so, it is totally against our principle to vote for this Bill 
for the sake of ulterior objects. I am not surprised at the. 
argument of the hon. gentleman, because, as I understand him, 
and the body of Members with whom he has been acting, they 
have become habituated to this practice of continually voting 
for measures they disapprove of, and refraining from the support 
of measures of which they ai)prove, simply because of that 
ulterior object which tlie hon. gentleman recommends us on 
this occasion to keep exclusively in view. The hon. Member 
will understand tlint I cannot accept the advice he has kindly 
given us. 

I was obliged to intervene in this debate, although the House, 
hfis kindly heard me before, on account of my responsibility for 
the use of a particular term. Before I advert to that, I wisih 
to say a word upon the Amendment. I am able to support 
what has been said in the able speech of the hen. Member for 
the Carnarvon Boroughs.^ We do not admit this Bill to be 
a step in the direction of temperance. The principle is perfectly 
sound that you should not insist upon achieving at once your , 
whole object and ultimate aim when you have not the force 
that is necessary for that purpose, but you should be content to 
arrive at it step by step. This is all very well ; but, according 
to our view, and especially according to the view of the Princi- 
pality of Wales, it is true that this J3ill takes a step, but it is a 
step in the wrong direction, it is a retrograde step that leads us 
a great deal further from the purpose aimed at than we were 
before. I believe the people of Wales especially look upon 
this Bill as poison, while they regard as food the provision for 
education proposed by the Amendment ; and they say, “ Take 
away the poison and give us the food.” In Wales there is a. 
much stronger desire for intermediate schools than can l)e 
satisfied with the funds that are available for the purpose. You 

^ Mr Lloyd Qeorge, who had made his “maiden” speech that evening. 
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lhay tdl me, and I admit, that people are ready enough to put 
tlielr hands into the public purse when it costs them nothing, 
hut it is not so in Wales, for there the people, with laudable 
public spirit, make immense eflbrts to provide these schools for 
themselves. It is in these circumstances the Welsh people 
ask that this money may be diverted to a purpose of inestimable 
good of which they approve, from one which will not only not 
he valuable, but will be mischievous and ruinous to the country. 
The President of the Local Government Board ^ said that some 
one had irrationally spoken of this Bill as a 1‘ublic-house 
Endowment Bill. 1 have a strong opinion that there is no 
more objectionable practice in politics, or one to ho more care- 
fully eschewed, than an endeavour to disparage a good cause by 
affixing upon it a bad name. The right hon. gentleman thinks it 
is a practice I have indulged in. I accept the full responsibility 
for the quoted descriiition, and I have not heard any other name 
which so adequately describes the purjtose and operation of the 
Bill. But a .slight mistake has been made; if it be called a' 
Publicans’ Endowment Bill, in my opinion that would not bo at all ' 
a just description. There are many faults in the Bill, grave 
faults,' and it is difficult to determine their order of procedure, 
but, undoubtedly, among the faults of the Bill not the least is 
the exceedingly small regard it has for the interc'sts of publicans 
as compared with the interests of others com. rued. I have 
received a communicJition from a respectable ]>ublicnn, who 
expresses his strong objection to this Bill, and declares that it 
is brought in, not in the interest of his class, but in the inte- 
rests of others more powerful than they. 1 do not know if 1 
ori^nated the name for the Bill, I do not know whetbcjr any of 
my hon. friends claim the authorship. 1 am almost disposed 
to compete for the honour of the responsibility. Accepting the 
full responsibility for the description of this Bill as u Public- 
' house Endowment Bill, I will say why it cannot be fairly 
deseribed by any other name. The hon. Member for Sheffield,* 
ih on able and telling speech, referred to the operation of the 


* MrBitcIlie. 


- Mr Bernard Coleridge. 
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Bill upon purchase transactions, and contended that the giving 
of public money for the extinction of licences invested licences 
with a value which amounted to endowment. In my opinion, 
that is not a tenth, nor a twentieth, nor a hundredth part of the 
sense in which the Bill is an endowment. The mode in wliich 
it is an endowment is this. From the inonient the Bill has 
become the law of the land every interest in every public-house 
will be worth more money in the market, and cannot be acquired 
except at a higher price. That, I think, is not an unfair mode 
of stating the case. 1 want the proposition to be tested. I 
challenge opposition. Unfortunately this business of vast in- 
vestment by large proi^rictary interests in public-houses, as far 
as I know, has been a monstrous evil, tlie growth almost 
entirely of our own time. Within our own time it has swollen 
to gigantic proportions, and now constitutes llie enormous, the 
almost insurmountable difliculty in the way of dealing satis- 
factorily with the public-house question. Tliat evil, which is in 
constant progrc.ss, depends upon this, that a certain expectancy 
of the renewal of the licence leads gentlemen interested in the 
manufacture of liquor, and makes it worth their while to invest . 
largely in public-houses, and to compensate themselves by 
binding the publican to buy the liquor they niaiiiifacture, 
irresiHJctive, in a certain degree, either of quality or of price. 
You are now going to add to that expectancy. To that 
expectancy, which has been declared to rest upon no legal basis 
whatever, and the whole value of which may be enormously and 
detrimentally affected by many conceivable proceedings that 
could be taken under the i)resent law without raising any claim 
for compensation, you are now going to add the establishment 
of this principle, that the authority is to go into the market 
provided with public money, raised out of the public taxes, and 
buy up licences, irrespective of the further tremendous objection 
that the price is virtually to be fixed by the person interested. ‘ , 
Will any man tell me that by the establishment of this principle 
by law, this act of legislative countenance given to the doctrinle 
of vested interest in licences, an approach, at least, will not be 
made to the laying down an^ absolute rule that no licence can 
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^ touched — apart from offence against the law — except in 
consideration of payment of public money ? Will .any man toll 
me that that will not at once upraise the value of every ssdeable 
public interest from one end of the country to another ? If that 
is so, that is a Public-house Endowment Bill. It does not 
matter 

Mr Eitcbie — We do not say that. 

Mr Gladstone — Do not say what ? 

Mr Eitchie — We do not say that. We do not interfere in 
any degree with the existing powers of the Magistrates. 

Mr Gladstone — I am not indisposed to be corrected by- 
and-by. I will only say at this moment that, in my opinion, 
there never were more idle words than the words of the right 
hon. gentleman. The right hon. gentleman evidently thought 
yesterday that he was making an announcement of iinportiince 
to the House when he read out exultingly the terms of the 
Amendment, which is to declare that the local powers of Magis- 
trates shall remain intact. Now, sir, if he were to multiply 
those Amendments, and plaster them all over his Bill, repeated 
a hundred thousand times over, laying them thick as leaves in 
Vallombrosa, or till they were like the advertisements of Pears’ 
tJoap, they would not acquire one shade of value in the eyes of 
any one of the millions of people who are oppo.'sed to this Bill. 
Eor the prevention of enhancement of value tin-.; are absolutely 
, and utterly nugatory. I, therefore, say that this Bill is a Public- 
house Endowment Bill, because it adds a value to every pro- 
prietary interest in premises that are now, licensed fur the sale 
of liquor. 

Now, sir, it may be a long time before you arrive at 
the possibility of a comprehen.sive, sweejn'ng, and conclu.sive 
measure with regard to the treatment of the liquor traffic, but f 
object to this Bill upon two grounds — first of all, that we have 
under the present law, and compatibly with the principle of the 
present law, great means and possibilities of good; and, 
secondly, that you not only take away those means and possi- 
bilities, but you also interpose a new and enormous obstacle in 
t^t increment of value which is to run throughout the country 
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in connection with this Bill, to which I have just referred as the 
Public-house Endowment Bill. The present law has in itself 
principles that are, at any rate, of some value. The present 
law rests unquestionably and strictly upon these grounds, 
among others, that public-houses are to be absolutely limited to 
the wants of the district. Can any man say that they are so 
limited? No, sir, they are known to be in multitudes of 
districts in tlio country very far in excess even of a most 
lilieral estimate of those wants. Why are they not brought 
down to tlie measure of those wants ? Because you have the 
licensing power in the hands of a body which is not well 
qualified to administer that portion of the present law with the 
stringency and firmness with which it ought to be administered. 
We always contended fur the placing of that power in the 
hands of an Elective Authority, and we have been resisted in 
llie endeavour to obtain that object. We are convinced, at least 
1 for one am convinced, that if you got that power— not for the 
whole purposes of the Temperance party, but for the purpose of 
acting on the acknowledged principle of the i)reseiit law — once 
fairly lodged in the hands of an Elective body, like the County 
Councils, to be exercised upon their responsibility, ^ ery great 
good would be obtained. I do not mean to say tliat County 
Councils would be justified in going to work upon what are 
called extreme principles of temperance. 1 will suppose, for 
the sake of argument, that there might possibly be a County , 
Council with a majority in favour not only of Local Option, but 
ill favour of using that Local Option for the purpose of the 
total extinction of public-houses— it would be, in my opinion, 
an entire abuse of the power if it were to act upon that prin- 
ciple, because that is not the principle of the existing law which 
they are to administer. They are to examine in good faith the 
question of sufficiency. Examining in good faith the question 
of sufficiency, they would find immense room for reduction ? 
How does this Bill operate upon that room for reduction? 
How does it operate upon the possibility of reduction ? I will 
suppose now tliat the Bill shall unhappily have been passed 
into law, and I will suppose also, what I have no doubt we shidl 
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see before many years are over, that the licensing power il 
p^ced under the control of an Elective Authority in a county. 
What is, then, to be the position of the Elective Authority? 
Will any man tell me tliat that Elective Authority can pr«>- 
ceed to-day to pay probably a large sum of money to the person 
interested in one particular public-house in a district over- 
stocked, and can to-morrow go to deal with the case of anothcr 
public-house in their licensing operations, and withdraw the 
renewal of that licence without paying one farthing for it ? We 
have no occasion in this matter to resort to figures of speech. 
The facts are too grave, too solid, either to require or admit of 
exaggeration or enhancement. My contention is, that this power 
which is already established in the law, and which might 
become a very vigorous and useful power when it was lodged in 
the hands of a body well fitted for its exercise, is to be reduced 
to absolute paralysis, and we are to go — I said one step, but I 
should lifive said many steps, backward in the way of temperance. 
In my opinion, the law is capable of immense improvement 
in WL) s that would not give the slightest claim for compeiisa* 
tioii. It is quite plain that if it were the view of Parlia- 
ment to introduce the public lease system which prevails in 
Sweden, that might have immense effect iu destroying the 
money value of public-house investraeiils. Very likely it 
would ; but nobody would for one moment . ay it gave a claim 
for compensation to anybody. The Membei for Barrow made 
it a point to-night that the direct operation of this Bill must 
be to pay public money for buying^ up the licences, not of 
public-houses merely, but of bad jmblic-houses. Now, this is 
a separate i)oint in the indictment — a strong point and a capital 
point. Is it true or is it not true ? The President of the Local 
Government Board has, this evening, used some words which 
I take to be of very high importance. He has indicated what 
is to make a public-house into a gold-field. It is misconduct. 
[Mr Bitchie expressed dissent.] The right hon. gentleman 
never used the word “ gold-field.” No, I am quoting his senti- 
ments in language which, I thought, would give it a true but 

o 
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lively expression. To be correct in syllable and letter, the rig^t 
hon. gentleman said that— 

“There were a number of public-boueee which did not pay, but which 
can be made to pay, by doing what, perhaps, they ougiit not to do." 

I do not think that is far from saying that by misconduct a 
public-house can be turned into a gold-field. 

Mr Ritchie — What I alluded to was this : I was accused 
by the hon. Member for Barrow of having said that the public- 
houses which the County Ct)uncil3 under these powers would 
buy out would be the bad public-houses. I denied having said 
so ; and in answer to a further challenge, 1 said that the words 
T had used in connection with the incident were “the small 
fry.” Tlien, again, I was challenged upon the point as to 
whether or not I had said that the same smaller public-houses 
were unprofitable unless they had done something which tliey 
ought not to have done. 1 said that many of the owners did 
get a living in that way. But I never indicated that that was 
the class which I expected or believed would be bought up 
by the County Councils. 

Mr GiiADSTONE- — The right hon. gentleman was entitled to 
interrupt me if he thought I was misrepresenting him; but 
he has not said a word which contravenes the effect of what 
I attributed to him. The charge against the right hon. gentle- 
man of his having said that this was the class of public-house 
which would be bought up by the County Councils is a charge 
which 1 did not make. 1 have made no reference to it. I have 
•not heard the right hoii. gentleman say that^ and, therefore, 
I must leave the matter to be dealt with by those who may 
be inclined to contest the explanation of the right hon. gentle- 
man. I do not enter into the matter, because I have not 
the necessary knowledge. But, perhaps, as it is a mat-ter 
of public interest, I may read from a newspaper what tim- 
right hon. gentleman is reported to have stated to a 
deputation — 

“We are, however, persuaded that there is an enormous amount of harm 
done by the smaller houses— houses of comparatively little or no 
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Valne; and they probably would be of nO marhet value if they were 
conducted in such a way as we should wish to see them conducted.” 

In referring to the language of the right hon. gentleman I do 
not at all wish, to use a vulgar phrase, to put him in a corner. 
I have no such intention. I rather wish to compliment the 
right hon. gentleman on having made a declaration which was 
absolutely true, and which was of great value and of great 
importance in reference to the present subject I do not say 
that the right hon. gentleman has said that the ill-conducted 
hou.ses will be the ones which the t'ounty C'ouiicils will be 
placed under th(^ strongest pressure to jmrehase. I do not 
know whether h(‘ has stated so, but I take the liberty of saying 
it myself. T found the argument f)ii the Hill as it stands. 
It invests the C^ouiity Councils with funds for the jmrpose of 
purchase. The Hill as it stands and the GovernuK‘nt’s declara- 
tions have properly encouraged the i)iiblic .and tlio Local 
Authorities to make representathms to the County Councils 
foi tlie purchase of licences. What j'oiwseutations will 1)0 
the slrongest ? Why, the representations which point out that 
I)ul)lic-house A or H a nuisance if) tlie neighbourhood, that 
it calclies all the people — as we lime heard of a particular 
public-house near the dock gates in Liveipool — r)u the way 
to their woik ; a house that would be valiiel»“>s as an ordinary 
house, hut which is a true gold-field by re.i on, not so much 
4)f its ])ositiori, as of the manner in wliicli that position is usihI. 
The County Councils may, and I think very proliahly will, 
decline to be the agents to act under, this Hill. 1 believe it 
lo be most highly probable that large bodies of j)ublic opinif>n 
^xill be put in motion in seveial localities to jireveut the County 
Councils from laying out the public money in a manner so 
improvident and so ruinous. But tliere is a possibility that 
ia some cases opinion will act upon the County Councils to 
^stimulate them to purchase ; and, again, I invite contradiction 
or challenge of this assertion — that where there is this action 
-of extraneous opinion on the County Councils to move in 
the exercise of powers of purcha.se, local jiublic opinion will 
infallibly point, not to the good and well-conducted public* 
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houses — which every one, even the hoii. Tiaronet the Member 
for CockennouthJ will desire to keep alive — hut to those public- 
houses, of whicli there are a certain number, known as a 
common nuisance to the districts, although the Magistrates 
have not thought themselves in a position to withdraw the 
li(*eu(*es, or have thought that the silences were not sufficiently 
grave to wairant so extreme a punishment. 

r do not know what flaw there is in that argument; I do 
not know how to rc'si'-t that content ion. Any one on the Govern- 
ment Bench who follows me* will not, I hope, omit to show 
that our ap])rehensions on this ground are ill founded, and that 
there is no fear of the operation of the Bill putting a premium 
on the misconduct of jnihlic-houses for the purpose of attract- 
ing the showers of gold which arc to ilescend on this interest in 
th(* (extinction of licences. 1 venture to say that the community 
will before long lie endowed with the power of dealing, through 
the instrumentality of Local Option, with the existence of 
])ublic-hous(»ft ill jiarticular districts; but 1 exclude for the 
inoinent all questions of mode of extinction. 1 look strictly 
at the present amount of evil with which we have to deal ; 
and I am not speaking of the moral evil, but of the amount 
of the obstacle wliich w’e have to surmount. That is the 
enormous pecuniary value connected witli these public-houses. 
I look at the amouut of that obstacle and the good that may 
bo done under the present law. In my opinion, very great 
good can be done under the present law as long as you use 
it, as you ought to do, without delay. As the hon. gentleman 
the Member for South Tyrone is so full of the evils of delay, 
let him iiromotc and accelerate the creation of an elective body 
to deal wutli this subject. There is considerable good to be 
done Tin;^er the present law. There are great obstacles in its way. 
This present Bill paralyses entirely all hope of effecting good, 
and, at the same time, enormously magnifies the evil or obstacle 
before us by adding tens of millions, and probably scores- 
of millions — and 1 believe scores of millions — to the already 
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huge value of the mass of proprietary iutercsts which have 
unfortunately come to be clustered around these houses. 

These, sir, are the grounds, and 1 think that they are strong, 
broad, and clear, upon which we intend to vote against this 
Bill, and we vote against it believing that, while every judg- 
ment and voice on this side of the House is given in expression 
of a clear, conscientious conviction, there arc many of the voices 
on the other side of the House, even if they form a majority, 
that are reluctant; many that betoken lUvided minds, many 
that have reference to a general loyalty to the Government, 
and not to the merits of the measure. Could we have a true 
poll in this House— aye or no — on the single and separate 
question whether this measure is good or bad, we on this 
side have not a doubt as to the result. Haviiig said that, and 
having made these objections, I admit frankly the great value 
of this measure to us as a party. I am extremely reluctant — 
I am half ashamed, but T cannot help it — to draw party gains 
from such a subject. But as to the existence of them, there 
cannot be a doubt. Opposing this Bill with all my heart and 
soul, as a political and public measure, and firmly convinced 
that it is a retrogressive step and one of the most fatal kind, 
I do not for a moment question that every candidate at a bye- 
election who goes to the country on the Lib-u’al side will profit 
largely by your unfortunate persistence in this ill-conceived 
measure. I am compelled to accept that gift ; though I would 
avoid it if I could. I would neutralise and destroy it even now 
by beseeching the Government, while there is yet time, to 
withdraw a measure with respect tg which every one is puzzled 
to know why in the world they ever introduced it, and with 
respect to which the President of the Local Government Board 
himself has explained that the confident expectations which 
, they entertained of meetii^g, to a large extent, the views and 
desires of a vast body of their countrymen with whose inten- 
tions and aims they sympathised, have been miserably dis- 
appointed. 



Sir L. SIMMONS’S MISSION TO THE 
VATICAN 

National Liu?:i!AL Club, July JO, 1890 

Mr OladHtone was entertaiiKid at diiiiior at the National Liberal Club by a 
number of ]»romiiiont Wesleyans. The Chairman (Mr Terks) proposed the 
health of Mr Gladstone. 

Mr I^euks and (tEXTLEMKN — When I accepted the obliging 
invitation vvhicli you were so good as to send me, for the 
purpose of enabling me to meet in a friendly assembly a large 
number of representatives of most important and energetic 
religious communions, 1 accepted that invitation very thank- 
fully, regarding it in the main as a private invitation, and 
indeed, I might say at the lirst moment exclusively as a privates 
invitation. ]>ut it is very diflicult in these times to insure 
absolute privacy; and you will agree with me that there is- 
not one among us who is ashamed of their proceedings or 
desirous that they should not meet the light. On the contrary^ 
our desire is that they should all bo carried on in the light of 
day, and long life has increasingly deepened this impression 
upon my mind, that when we attempt, as w^e must now and 
then attempt, at least in inward speculation, to compare the 
condition of this community, this great British community, 
with that of other communities, upon most points we might 
find that there is an advantage on one side and a set-off on the 
other side ; but there is one great, overpowering, inestimable 
advantage which we possess, and ^ that is the advantage of 
publicity in all our doings. There is no country where it is 
so difficult for iniquity to avoid detection, and that is perhaps 
the most felicitous of all distinctions that can attach to the 
condition of any country as compared with its neighbouring 
communities. Well, sir, I am bound, however, to say that one 
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or two incidents which have arisen since the time of yonr kind 
and gracious invitation have made me feel that I ought perhnps 
to avail myself of this opportunity, with your approval, of 
saying a word or two to you, not in an attempt at any general 
review of public affairs, which upon an occasion like this is 
impossible, nor even to attempt a review of the transactions of 
this most happy, peculiar, and remarkable Session of Parlia- 
ment. It would be exceedingly wrong to touch upon that 
which is at present incomplete, for the Session has not reached 
its end. I am informed that it is even doubtful on what day 
of August it will meet its end, though it is hoped that if it 
meets again in November it will not travel into December. 
However, that I pass by, nor will I undertake even to 
notice each one of the particulars which you have opened in 
your most effective speech upon the present occasion. One 
word I will say* sir, in meeting this assembly. It is an 
assembly composed of gentlemen whose sentiments, I believe, 
are unanimous and whose positions are different Some, I am 
happy to think, are among my honoured Parliamentary 
colleagues ; others have already assumed the responsibilities of 
candidature. Of that portion of the assembly who have not 
yet assumed these responsibilities I venture to assume, to 
entertain and express a rather sanguine bc'pe, that they will 
find their way into that position before ver ; long. The truth 
is that while undoubtedly our candidates are not so numerous 
as we might desire them to be, the prospects offered to those 
candidates are eminently satisfactorj^ We have nothing to 
complain of in respect of the condition of the constituencies. 
It is quite true that the great interests are against us. They 
have been commonly understood as the interests of wealth, 
rank, and power ; but it also true that there is a force in this 
country superior to them all — namely, the force of the national 
heart and national mind; and never has there been a more 
distinct and conclusive demonstration^ afforded that that 
heart and mind are with us than in the years that have 

* By the bye-elections which had resulted largely in favour of the 
pherals. See p. 235. * 
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tilapsed since the first assembly of the present Parliament, md 
the continually growing evidence that the experience of these 
Years lias afforded. I* hope that every gentleman who is not 
yet, if I may so say, suited with a constituency whose suffrages 
he may solicit, will, either by the aid of our excellent friend Mr 
Schnadhorst ^ — whom I am delighted to see among us after his 
return in recovered health and strength — or through whatever 
agency may locally be found expedient and effectual, take his 
place in the ranks of the army now in course of fonnatioii, of 
which we have a nucleus in the present Parliament — ^a nucleus 
tliat I trust I may say has firmly and resolutely held together 
in the day of adversity — and that he will join us in the endeavour 
to attain an end which you have described as superior to every 
particular end, of every particular interest whatsoever, however 
great and vital — an end that overshadows every other end, that 
includes every other end, and without the attainment of which 
no other end can be attained — I mean the settlement of the 
great Irish question, in which we contemplate, it is true, justice 
to Ireland, but not justice to Ireland only, but the restoration 
of the honour of Britain and the liberation of Parliament from 
slavery and ineflSciency, 

Mr Chairman, perhaps the question may arise in your mind, 
or in the mind of others. What are the occurrences of the 
last few weeks that have induced me to think that I ought 
to avail myself of your kindness to allow me to address 
some words to you on the present occasion ? Well, among 
the interesting incidents of the times — and there are a great 
many — Uiere are these : that we have had a considerable stir, 
in l^arliament and out of Parliament, in the public mind and 
in the public press — a considerable stir about the depend- 
encies of the British Empire,* wdiich on the first impression of the 
unobserving mind might perhaps be thought to be insignificant 
We have had upon the island of Heligoland ® questions of great, 
importance raised, whatever the true and proper solution of 
these questions may be, and we have also had very important 

^ Secretary of the National Liberal Federation. 

* Arrangements were pending for the cession, afterwards carried out, of 
this island to Owmany* See p. 22^^* ^ 
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questions raised with regard tu the island of Malta, which I 
liave thought really should deninud some notice on this occasion. 
In a Parliament with a majority of Tories there is not veiy 
great utility in persistent and repeated endeavours to impiess 
the mind of the majority with im})rovutl and altered views. 
This is u conclusion which I arrival at in tlie Pailiaraent of 
1874, and if I have not been a resolute (lis.ippiover of obstruc- 
tion upon principle, yet I should have felt it a vciy disagreeable 
and painful waste of time to ai^ue with those who did not wish 
to hear and could not possibly bo converted. On this occasion 
wo are in a different position. We are not allowed an oppor- 
tunity even of stating our views in Pailiament upon the question 
of Malta and upon another tj^ucblion, to which I sliall have 
occasion to refer, more nearly connected with Ireland, more 
strange in its features than almost any question which has come 
before me; we are absolutely impolent, the House of Commons 
is deprived of fiec speech, and we have no opportunities of 
setting forth in the most reasonable and moderate manner the 
views we entertain. Happily that is not the only road to the 
public car and to the public mind. It is (piite true that theic 
is a sort of general promise that some d.iy or other there shall 
be a vote proposed for the Foreign Office, and I believe that 
then members of Parliament, or those of tin m whose patience 
may induce them to stay in London, will has an opportunitv 
of making speeches on the subject. Ihit they will not have any 
opportunity of raising a full discussion, because we are greatlv 
in the dark as to the actual position of olfairs. The sentiment 
which I have expressed as to the enormous value of publicity in 
public affairs is a sentiment which does not appear to be at all 
shared by the present Administration. On the contrary, the 
occasions on which they admit it are few and rare and reluctant, 
and attended with a great deal of grumbling, and apparently with 
an internal sense that it is extremely unreasonable, and even 
factious, on our part, to ask them for any information wliatover. 

With regard to the case of Malta there are three points which 
I should like to notice. The first is this. There has gone 
abroad in the country, and I think in your own denomination, 
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wliicli is represented in Malta — an apprehension of actual 
tlanger to religious liberty — danger to religious liberty in a 
point the most vital and tender of all — that is to say, the legiti- 
macy and validity of marriages. On that point I would endea- 
vour to Toassiire you altogether. I am not sure that the danger 
has iv)t e\isl(Ml, but 1 feel the utmost confidence that the public 
notice drawn to tliis subject within tlic last three or four weehs 
is amply siillicicmt to secure you against any legislation, under 
any ]>n»text, under any engagement to the Pope or anybody 
else, that could interfere with the validity of any marrfflge that 
lias been celebrated in Malta in time past, or may he ceiPlrated 
111 time to come. T shall say no more upon that si^ect. I 
think that tlie actual danger to those who may be t^c^rous of 
uniting tliemselves in holy matrimony, oi who may so have 
ilcsired in other limes, is one wliieh, if it existed — and T am not 
ready to say it dnl not exist — has passed away. 

Putin llie TiK'aiitiine there has been raised a most curious 
grou]) of (piestions in connection with ]Malta. And do not let 
ns supjiose that because Malta is a small country the ques-* 
tions arising there arc on that account unimpoitant. I am 
not speaking of political or military dangers in regard to the 
Hritisli possession of Malta, in which dangers J do not believe, 
but r am speaking, gentlemen, of my desire, and I am certain it 
IS A desire which all shaie, that where, through tlie course of 
circumstances, we arii led to the occupation of an island, the 
natives of which are not precisely united with ourselves in 
uniformity of religion or in the bonds of race — if we arc to hold 
that island by the power of England, we are under an obligation 
that it shall lie held with ever;\ consideration for the wants and 
(ho wishes of the inhabituiits, and with the most earnest desire to 
win and to retain their affection. I am sorry to say that from 
the very limited information given us in the shape of a little 
I'arliamenlary paper giving us an account of a certain embassy 
of Sir Lintorn Simmons to Rome — a vexy great novelty in 
British history — there arc a number of questions raised on 
which 1 cannot pretend — I have not proper information — ^to 
lay before you definite conclusipns, or to supply you with 
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complete iDformation ; but I would point out to you that these 
are topics of the utmost importance, and which will demand a 
vigilant observation and watchfulness in the future; and though 
the year is probably too far gone for very effective discussion of 
these Maltese questions at the present moment, yet, in the 
coming Session, in all likelihood, they will call for a good deal of 
attention, and may give rise to free utterance of important 
judgments in the House of Commons. Now one of the points 
is this. There appears to be a purpose promoted by British 
authority in Malta for something like the disestablishment of 
the Italian language. There appears to bo a desire~l will not 
say the evidence is demonstrative, but still, in the manner in 
which the question is brought forward, there seems to be a 
desire — to a great extent to substitute tlie British for the 
Italian language in Malta. Well, I am o])posed to any such 
substitution. I think — and my mind goes back to the case of 
Wales — that there is nothing in the world that the Welsh 
would so vividly resent as any officious attempt to change the 
language of their country. And, gentlemen, they arc perfect))' 
right. The union between a nation and its language, the union 
between even a small people like Wales and its language, is a 
due and an affectionate union; it is bound up with all its 
traditions; and when we went ink) Malta we engaged to 
resjiect their traditions, and no attempt, no policy I do not care 
whore it began — 1 believe it began in some former time — but; 
we have evidence before us now which induces me to say that 
in my opinion tlie Maltese have been sacredly promised the 
preservation of their language and institutions, and are entitled 
to claim among the very first elements of that promise that we 
shall pay due respect to the customs established among them 
and inherited from their forefathers, which are bound up with 
all their ideas, and which above all they wish to retain. 

Well, I pass from that matter, but I have alluded to it because 
it is mixed up \vith many things and many questions in regard to 
a country where language cannot be overlooked and cannot be 
excluded. But there is a great deal more than that. There 
has been a most singular and extraordinary embassy under* 
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taken by Sir Liiitom Simmons, the Governor of Malta, wha, 
while the Governor of Malta, has been appointed Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
Korne, Jhit there is no Court of Eome. When there was 
a Court of Itome, 1 quite understand that, according to 
English ideas, it was quite possible — many thought it was 
ex[)edient, although some thought it was dangerous, but 
howev'er that may be, it is immaterial to the present purjicse — 
that tliere should be an Embassy to the C!ourt of Eome. Pope 
Pius IX. down to 1870 was as much a sovereign in the eye of 
the law as any ruler of Europe; but the Pope at the present 
moment is not a sovereign at all. T admit that many of the 
powers of Europe have sent ministers to the Pope, but we are 
not accustcuned to regulate our proceedings with regard to the 
(Jourt of Eome by those (rf other countries. However, a 
minister has been sent there, and he has been sent to raise 
questions with res[)cct to the law of Malta, and one of the most 
iin])ortant of these questions has relation to marriages in Malta. 

Now Malta is a Eomaii Catholic country. The Protestants— 
the nou-Eoman Catholics of that island — are a very small 
minority. It is rather surprising that this Embassy or 
Legation has not at all had reference to the marriages of the 
majority, so far as I can make out from these papers, but only 
to the marriages of the minority, partly to what arc called 
mix<^d marriages, and partly — ^and this is the astonishing point 
to which I wish to call your attention — ^to marriages to be 
contracted between persons who have nothing whatever 
to do with the law of Eome or the See of Eome. With 
regard to mixed marriages I shall say very little excepting 
this — that I do not think it is our business to interfere 
between the . conscience of Homan Catholics who choose to 
enter into mixed marriages and the spiritual head of tl^r 
Church. That, in my opinion, is a matter entirely for them to 
settle. It is not our business to meddle with it. We 
have to look at the essential civil conditions of valid marriage ; 
and what lies beyond that is to be settled between the 
Pope— a gentleman, I believe, most highly entitled to every 
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possible respect in his personal character — and those who 
adhere to him in point of religious communion. But I do 
not propose to allot to Roman Catholics the position of others. 

I find a letter from the Cardinal, who is the chief officer to the 
Pope in conducting all this correspondence, and I find from this 
letter, vrliich is at page 10 of the Parliamentary papers, a letter 
dated the I7th of January of this year, that the Cardinal states 
that lie has called the attention of tlie public to a demand or 
request — it does not mean demand in an imperative sense, but 
means a request — made to tlie British Envoy, which he proceeds 
to describe ; and therefore we have no title whatever to complain 
of his Holiness the Pope in this matter. Ho has done noUiing 
to take into his hands the powers and the rights that the British 
Government offered. All he has done is that he Ijas simply 

t* 

aiiswtu'ed their request and nothing else. And how does he 
answer it? He answers it by saying that his Holiness declarcis 
certain things. He declares certain things iii an oHicial and 
authoritative capacity. And one of those things is tliis — that 
j^)ersoiis professing any other religion — that is, any othen* than 
the Roman Catholic religion — may virtually celebrate their 
marriage without the necessity of going through the form 
established by the Council of Trent. So that, genthmien, if 
any of you should go to Malta and desire to be jnarried, 
your title to be married in Malta — to contract • valid marriage 
there — ^would depend upon this declaration of the Poi)e tliat 
you were authorised to do it. 

Well, that is an entire and absolute iirn clty in the liishny of 
.England. I say that it is a novelty, first of all, for the last tlircc 
hundred and fifty years since the R<*fornKition ; but my belief is 
that you would find it an entire novelty for three hundred and 
fifty years before the Reformation. I do not l)elievc tlmt before 
the Reformation, when there was little or no outer difference of 
religious communion in this country, the pcojile of England went 
to the Court of Rome in order to ask instructions from the Pope 
when they were going to be married, and how their marriage was to 
be made valid and legitimate. For, unless I am much mistaken, 
during the whole of that time, by the common law of Christen^ 
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(lorn and of Ihis country, a valid marriage was celebrated without 
the benediction of the Pope, Now we are to be told, not merely 
if we ar<5 Roman C'atbolics, but if involved in a mixed marriage 
outside the fold of the See of St Peter, as it is called, that we arc 
to have our marriage made valid by a declaration of the Pope 
in the teriiis which 1 have read. The Po|)e is most courteous. 
He goes on to assure — or his Cardinal goes on to assure — Sir 
Lintoru Simmons that any legislation which is in accord with 
tliese declarations — in the dominions of the Queen, mind you, 
ill the Island of Malta — will not meet with any opposition on the 
])art of the Pope. I endeavour to console and reassure you as to the 
danger of the validity of any marriagtj in Malta. By the distinct 
categorical and njpeatod declarations of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and by the action of the 1 toman See — which does not go 
^beyond those declarations, and makes no aggBcssive claim but 
accepts the generous offer which what is sometimes considered 
a strong Protestant Ministry has made — tlic validity of these mar-' 
riages is to be held on title and mandate fj’oni the Pope himself. 

There are a gre.at niiinber of other very curious mattei;^ 
which I wish to dcjicsit in your minds. Sir Lintorn Simmons 
travelled to Home, and, naturally, was obliged to incur some 
expense. He incurred the expense, 1 think, of £800 for a 
mission which lasted some months; and really, wlieii 1 look 
at the expenses of some of the missions that we have had, 

1 think Sir Lintorn Simmons was extremely moderate in the 
bill which he lan up — against whom ? Against the cuuntry, 1 
was going to say ; but no ; not against the country. The 
Government have taken exceedingly good care not to ask the 
House of Coiiimoiis for a vote for the exi)enses of the mission of 
Sir Lintorn Simmons, altliough I believe that there is no case 
upon record^ of a diplomatic mission, undertaken under the 
authority of the Crown, llie exjienses of which have been paid 
from any other source than the pocket of the British taxpayer, 
with the legitimate authority and control of the House of Com- 
mons, However, it was thought more convenient to resort to 
Malta. But Malta was not willing to pay; and it was not 
possible, I brieve, by any legitimate authority possessed within 
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the limits of that island to get £800 by a vote from the mixed 
legislative body which is invested with authority in Malta. 
And the result was this — they resorted to a little separate 
private repository ; a little treasury within a treasury/ to which 
the Maltese Assembly had nothing to say. Witliin that trea- 
sury there was a sum deposited of £1000 annually. Tliis, I 
have no doubt, was for a special purpose. Out of that £1000, 
not by a liberal appeal to the British House of Coniinons, not 
by a liberal appeal to tlie legislative body in Malta, but by the 
discretion of the House of Commons, that money — taken from 
the pocket of tlie British taxpayer— has been subscribed. That 
seems to me a very strange, a very unconstitutional, and, I 
should say, a very un-English proceeding. There are a number 
of other questions which it is really not possible satisfactorily 
to investigate, one of them is this. There is a great dcal^ 
more in these papers — which are of much interest — about an 
engagement that the Pope is never to appoint an archbishop in 
Mjilta, or a bisliop in the dependent island of Gozo, without 
previous communication with the British Government ; and, in 
fact, the language goes so far as to seem to imply that lie will 
not appoint any one except those that the British Government 
approves. Well, I am not at all sure that the British (iovern- 
nient — when I consider what the Jhitisli Government commonly 
is — I do not mean what it is at this iiiomenl, 1 am not at all 
sure that wc are the best judges of the men fittest to set over tlie 
consciences of Roman Catholics. But that is not the question. 
Tliere are two Roman Catholic Bishops in Malta, but are they 
the only two Roman Catholic IHshops in the Queen's dominions ? 
No , 1 should think we have at least a hundred of them, if we 
go through the Queen's dominions. Are we to become respon- 
* sible for the choice of those hundred Bishops ? Why not, if we 
are to become judges of two? It looks as if the niaUer is 
intended to spread a great deal further, and I will come to 
whot I believe to be the key to the whole mischief. 

. * Sir James Fergusson, Under Secretary for Foreign Aifairs, said in tins 
Qouse of Commons, on August 11, 1890, “It was a clmige upon 
revenues of Malta. In the Constitution Act there was a sum of £1000 
' reserved for special purposes at the discretion of the Secretary of State.” 
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What is all this meddling in Malta ? What is this embassy 
to the Pope ? We hear about the burial of the dead in churches^, 
as if the rural districts in Malta were attached to the practice of 
burying the dead in churches. Is that a matter which makes it 
nccessar}’ to send an Envoy, an Envoy Extraordinary ? Is it ^ 
necessary to send an eni])assy to the Pope for tJie purpose of 
settling wfiether the dead shall he buried in the rural districts 
of Malta within the walls of the churches or beyond the walls 
of tlie churches ? No, You have seen an arrangement lately 
given to the world, and one wliich is now going to receive its 
]*arliaraentary consummation, in which Heligoland is set off 
against Africa. I'hat is a good distance to bring about an 
exchange. Jt reniiinls one of the proposal to bring the product 
of the Arctic C'ircle to tlie Antarctic Circle; and now you give 
,^away Heligoland, in order to get authority aijd recognitiou, so 
far as Euroi)ean Powers are concerned, on some part of the 
coast of Africa. It appears to me that there is a parallel to 
that interchange between Heligoland and Africa. There is 
another interchange, of which I get a glimpse in these papers, 
between Malta and Ireland. The real secret of this operation I 
give you, not from any knowledge, but from my own observation 
and conviction. Y’ou may think of it what you please. Any 
one is at liberty to dispute it if he likes ; but it is tliis. The 
Pope was induced about eighteen months ago, I think, to 
fulminate what was called a rescript against the Nationalists of 
Ireland.^ Ho thereby, in my opinion, at great cost to his 
own inlluence within the legitimate sphere of purely spiritual 
authority — at very great cost, damage, and detriment to himself, 
undoubtedly did bis utmost to prop up a labouring and failing 
cause — namely, that of the anti-Irish party in this country. 
That was a great step on the part of the Pope. Did it not 
demand a return ? You have got the return before you. The 
return is by sending somebody whom you call an Envoy 
Extraopiinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Pope. You 
go as near as you can to a declaration that the Pope is still a 
temporal prince ; that, being a temporal prince, he has the right, 

^ Promulgated in August 1888 against the Plan of Campaign.'' 
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though not the fact, of temporal dominion. But, with regard to 
Italy, and the nationality of Italy, they must shift for tliera- 
selves. 

That appears to me the nature of this transaction. It is 
a very strange one. For, whom has it pleased ? It has not 
pleased the Maltese clergy, who are, unjustly I believe, abused 
right and left for their ignorance and incompetence. It has 
not pleased the Maltese people, because the legislative body in 
Malta has shown a most determined aversion to the whole 
affair, and exhibited so much opposition, that it has been found 
necessary to prorogue it altogether, and let its proceedings be 
postponed for several months. It has certainly not jdeased the 
people of England, who do not want to see the ancient principles 
by which they have been enabled to avoid these direct lelations 
w'ith the Court of Rome — not merely these direct relations, but^ 
these concessions of a right to govern in purely British concerns 
— subverted. Has it pleased the people of Ireland ? On tin* 
contrary, from the conduct of the Irish Members, )ou see they 
put on this group of proceedings the same constniction which 1 
have felt it my duty to lay before you. They feel that Ireland 
is being given up as against Malta on this occasion for the 
purpose of giving the Court of Rome an equivalent for the 
favour they did to her Majesty’s minister lightcen inoutlis 
ago. Everybody concerned in this affair is lull of .susjucion 
and doubt, of indignation even, in some cases appioiiching to 
disgust. It^ is a transaction simply between her Majesty’s 
Government in this countrj and the Pope and his tulvisers at 
Rome, supposed to be for the benefit of those most imi)f)rtant 
parties, but entered into without consulting the inclinations and 
interests of all the rest of mankind. It is a very strange juo- 
ceeding, on which, I think, the public mind should be roused 
and directed to an attitude of vigilance. We shall hear more 
about this, depend upon it. You can afford to wait. Next 
time you see the question turn up, follow it through its^details ; 
and though the scale is small, the considerations touched and 
the questions raised are of the utmost interest and of the 
highest importance. 


p 
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But there is another question upon which I feel it necewry 
to trouble you. And it is quite as singular as the one which I 
have just been touching upon. It is a declaration from the 
judicial bench by a judge in Ireland. Not from one of those 
whom we irreverently sometimes call a “removable.” They 
are a class which have a stamp set upon them in consequence 
of the events of the last four years that is not likely to be easily 
effaced. No; it is from a Judge of the High Court of Ireland, 
a Court adorned by many men of great ability, high impartiality, 
great Iearning,and with qualities that make a judge honourable and 
venerable. And I believe that the gentleman who is considered 
as the delinquent on this particular occasion is a gentleman of 
perfect integrity, and even of sturdy integrity, who values his 
own honour, and who would knowingly do nothing wrong. No ; 
to Mr Justice Harrison I give that credit. I am not going to 
say a word about his character or motives ; but I am going to 
say a word about the words he used, the natural effect of those 
words, and the example he set to the people of Ireland and to 
the nation of Ireland, and the consequences that are likely to 
flow from such a proceeding. ♦ 

On the 18th of July, I think, Judge Harrison used words to 
this effect. He was conducting, or about to conduct, the assizes 
in Galway. I will shorten the words he used. There is no 
dispute about them. He said that the county w^as in a very 
ilroadful state. He went on to say, “ Things here are such that 
why the people don’t rise and use lynch law is a mystery to me. 
I am astonished they do not do so. If they did, I think it would 
be a happy day for tlie administration of the law.” Now, 
gentlemen, those words are not ambiguous. If there is a phrase 
in politics well defined, it is the phrase ** lynch law.” And it is 
defined* by two particulars. The first is that it exclusively refers 
to capital punishment. Lynch law does not condescend to im- 
prisonment. It is not content with sending a Roman Catholic 
priest, because he has followed the feeling of his countrjr, to 
prison for two or three months. No; it touches life. That is the 
first qualification of lynch law. What is the second ? The second 
is this— ^that either lynch layr is in a countiy outside of idl law. 
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where there is no law at all, or, if there is a law, it is without the 
law and against the law. Apologies are made for it, no doubt, that 
sometimes it does the work of the law, in the same way os 
O’Connell once apologised, and courageously apologised, for a 
great many of the outrages in Ireland by saying it was the wild 
justice of the people that did them. Hut that is the clniracter 
of lynch law. It is essentially a question of life; it is essen- 
tially anti-legal ; and it is from a judge on the bench in Ireland, 
of all countries in the world — in Ireland, wheie you hoiuetimes 
hear that Nationalists are impetuous and that Nationalists are 
intemperate — there it is that tliis example is set. IJut, gentle- 
men, I do not believe that the most vigilant search thiuugh the 
files of Irish newspapers for thirteen jears could jiroduce a 
declaration that has passed the lips of^ any Nationalist one-half 
as intemperate oi one-tenth as dangerous as these words that 
have fallen fiom the lips of Judge Harrison. 

Mr Dillon courageously look u]> the question in the House of 
<\)mmons, and although I do not for a moment declare tliat that 
had anything to do with calling for a justifiwition of anything 
said by Judge Harrison, he himself voluiiteeied explanations. 
Hut his ex'planations came to this, that he iiicaut nothing wrong ; 
that he did not believe that he was unde) stood to say an} thing 
wrong, and that he admitted this expression <s ‘‘infelicitous.” 
lie has not expres&cil one syllable of i egret foi that expression. 
He said it was infelicitous , and just so any Fenian in Ireland 
might say, if he was so inclined, that his objects were honour- 
able, that his aim was sacred, that it* was the welfare, the 
liberty, the deliverance of his country, but that in the choice 
of the means he wjis infelicitous. But the infelicitous Fenian 
would be hanged notwitlistauding his expression. That is the 
whole extent of the Judge’s explanation. He does not say one 
word of his having committed an error; Im does not desiie 
to retract that expression. On the contrary, he adopts the high 
language of his position. 1 admit that by his astounding rash- 
ness he has placed himself ^iii a position of gieat dilliculty. 
That I do not deny. It is no easy matter for a judge to 
^apolqgise and to say, “ I have been wrong.’’ Lul tliat is no 
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reasou why wrong, and gross wrong, from a judge is to pass 
with impunity. Here is a case in which the minister* and 
organ of the law, sitting on the bencli of justice, declares from 
tliat bench that the community ought to rise and administer 
lynch law, and we know what lynch law means. Well, I want 
to know wliat has hajjpeiied in consequence. The main part of 
the Judge’s apology is that he believes that the people who 
h(*ard him understood him in a sense quite different from that 
whicli has been imputed to him. Ihit there is no question of 
imputing in the jphrase “ lynch law.” It has but one meaning. 
11 it was put into the dictionary, I defy Hr Hurray^ or the 
ingenuity of the phalanx that follows him — ^gi'eat as their in- 
genuity and ability are — 1 defy him to give to lynch law any 
nieaning but one. Tliis gentleman said something has been 
imputed to liim. He means this: “ I said one thing, but I am 
jierfectly confident everybody who heard mo understood me to 
say anotliei.” Then he gi\es an explanation of what he really 
did mean. *‘My wish was that the people should have the 
moral courage openly to assert themsehes against the system 
ol intimidation and outrage ptevailing.” Ihit, gentlemen, T 
should say a word in jiassing uimi tliat system of outrage and 
intimidation. The Judge gives }ou to understand that there 
was something appioai’hing anarchy in East Galway. Well, he 
spoke upon July 18, and we have only got the returns in the 
quarter up to June oO. Those returns I have examined, and in 
the whole of East Galway, which contains a huge population,, 
duiiiig the tliree months ending on June 30 theie was a total 
of eight threatening letteis and of six oflences, but of those six 
offences not one was mentioned in the constabulary returns as^ 
an offence against life or against the person. That is the state 
of things down to June 30. Unless there has been some com- 
plete revolution between June 30 and July 18, of which I 
know nothing, that is the state of things w'hich has led to this 
astounding declaration. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to pall your attention to what 


^ The eJltor of the new English Pictiouaxy] 
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I think a very serious affair. Do not assume that because, 
yoi^are all Liberals, and because you hear so much said 
about the progress of democracy and the self-governing power 
of the people — do not assume that in all things you are 
going forwards and in nothing backwards. Here is the case 
of the condition of this self-governing people. A Judge has 
made this fearful declaration from the Bench. It is noticed 
in Parliament on the part of .‘>00 members, or very nearly 
300. The request is made to have a time to discuss that 
subject, and that request is refused, and the power of tlie 
Government to refuse it is undoubted. And if a motion were 
made — I am not sure whether the forms will ]>ermit us to 
make it — ^to take a day for the purpose of discussing it, 300 
Tories and about 60 or 70 gentlemen who still call themselves 
Liberals would form a majority against us, so we should get 
nothing whatever by making such a motion, except giving 
colour to that charge of obstruction which, when they have 
nothing else whatever to plead, they always use to explain the 
present unprecedented state of things. So we are excluded 
from discussing this proceeding of the Judge. 

Well, I sat in Parliament, I ought perhaps to be ashamed to say, 
in the year 1834; when the case of Mr Baron Smith, an Irish judge 
of great merit in many ways, was brought bef»>re the House of 
Commons; and the House of Commons, first of all, by a very large 
majority, appointed a committee to inquire into the case of Mr 
Baron Smith and the charges against him, and then by a very 
small majority rescinded that vote. Blit that is not the ques- 
tion. What I want to point out is the issue of the vote in the 
present House of Commons. We knew perfectly well what it 
would be if we had discussed it. We should have had an 
opportunity of discussing it, however, with fairness and free- 
dom, when we could have stated what was to be stated on the 
side of the Irish nation, and where, on the other side, all that 
could be said on the part of Justice Harrison could be stated 
with equal freedom and force. In my opinion, the Government 
have acted very cruelly to Justice Harrison in not allowing 
Idm to be so discussed in the House of Commons. A wise 
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discretion, however, led them to a totally opposite conclusion. 
They have decided it, and we are shut out ♦- 

What was the case in 1834, to which T lead you back more 
than half a century, into the comparative darkness of the time of 
your forefathers ? They had as good a Parliament as you had, 
and 1 Parliaments in those days had a great deal more liberty than 
the Parliament that now prevails, and tlie Administration that is 
now in power. Judge Harrison is charged with using words 
whicli went directly to incite the ignorant and inflammable to 
tlie use of violence, to the destruction of life, without form of law 
or regard to justice. Tliat is the cliarge in the case of Justice 
Harrison — not altogether unreasonable, although Judge Harrison 
says no one understood ‘him in a dangerous sense. Here is an 
article from the Duh/in Eoeiihuf Mail, ridiculing the charges 
against him, and beginning by saying, ‘'After all, what* was 
there so shocking in what Judge Harrison is reported to have 
said?” — not in the least degree seeking to impose upon it 
another sense. That is the case of Judge Harrison, What 
was the case of Iferon Smith, and what was the view taken 
by the House of Commons of that time ? Paron Smith was 
charged with no olleiU‘.c against public order. Mr O’Connell 
made accusations against him, and they were two. Pirst of all, 
he lay in bed too long in the moimiug, and came to Court too 
late. That was one of the ol)jectic>ns, and the other objection was 
that he made foolish, intemperate, and mischievous party speeches 
from the bendi. If Justice Harrison had thought fit to have 
selected for his auimadvorsioiis a group of us who sit in Parlia- 
ment wlio may not agree with his politics, who would have 
thought it needful to take notice of such things ? But in 1834 
those c'omparatively trifling charges were taken up and 
supportcul ]»y a great authority, and though the House of 
Commons finally receded, it receded only by a majority of six, 
the numbers being, I think, 175 to 109.^ Look what was said, 
and it is rather curious who said it. Baron Smith said that he 

^ The iiuaibors, accorcliiig to Hansard and The Mirrtyr of Parliament 
(Fob. 2l8t), were ICl to 155 ; according tv^The Annual Register, 165 to 159- 
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never meant any mischief by what he sdd, and the man ^\l)o 
put* down that plea was the late Lord Derby, who was llieii 
Secretary for the Colonies in the Government of Lord Grey, 
and he spoke these words. He said : “ I know not, and I caie 
not, what are the motives of any man. The question which 
this House and the Government have to deal with is this — Is 
there auy substantial ground made out for inquiry?” I do 
not charge Justice Harrison with having meant what he said. 
I believe he used his words in an absolute vacancy of mind. 
1 do not think he had the slightest acquaintance with the 
meaning of his own language. All that T fully admit, and 
1 believe in the innocency of his mind. But that has 
nothing whate\ei to do with the matter. The (question is — 
What was the effect of those w^ords ^ By far the greatest and 
most dieadful violations of the public peace that have taken 
place ol late years in Ireland have not been in Roman Catholic 
Ireland. The Belfast riots ^ were far more shocking and 
destructive and guilty, and more frightful cvideuc(*& of an 
excitable and peiilous state of mind than any manifestation, 
even including those that have been culpable, and have taken 
place within a recent pciiud, that has appeared from the quarter 
of Irish Nationalism. Yet these words were used by Mr 
flustice Harrison. The House of Commons, elected by nearly 
the univeisal suffiage of this country, has refused to allow all 
discussion of the subject, and the leader of the House has told 
us that Judge Hariison has afforded a full and free, and — 
although the word is not reported in The ^imes I heard it used 
---a perfectly satisfactory explanation. Now, 1 think that, 
although I had not intended to trouble you with it at all, this is 
a matter of sufi&ciently great importance. I do not mean in a 
party sense. But, even in a party sense, this is very good 
material for us to use, and we shall use it. We arc hound to 
use it We must use it We have striven to produce tin* 
matter where Mr Justice Harrison could be defended by his 
friends, and we have been ignominiously refused. Three 


^ In June 188(5 
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hundred members of the House of Commons have been refused 
and are tongue-tied, — ^and, using the word in its most literal 
sense — ^gagged in this matter. Ah! it is important that this, 
should be worked out in the face of the country. What we 
want is one thing, and almost one thing alone, and that is to 
bring home to the mind of the individual voter a sense of his 
personal responsibility. I want to know whether the mass of 
the people approve of this ; whether those working men who 
belong to Conservative Associations approve of it. I do not 
believe it. I believe that if you make these things known 
they will be condemned. It is our duty to make them known ; 
to hold up to the public view proceedings .so extraordinary. 
They form but a part : they form but one small chapter of a 
case enormously voluminous. But our duty and our business 
is to leave no part of that case unexamined; to exhaust the 
whole of the considerations tliat belong to it ; to bring it fully 
into the light and into the glare of day, and then to abide by 
the dispassionate verdict of the country. 



IRELAND; THE LABOUR QUESTION 

West Calder, October 23, 1890 


In October Mr Gladstone undertook his third Midlothian Campaign/' 
He addressed very large audiences, on the 2lHt at Edinburgh, the 23rd at West 
Calder, the 25th at Dalkeith, and the 27th at Edinburgh. At the West Calder 
meeting a large number of miners were present. 

Mr Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen,— It is indeed most 
true, as your respected Chairman has informed us, that 
we look forward from the present moment into a future tliat 
is charged with interests and with expectations which may 
ripen into events almost beyond precedent or belief. The 
popular character which has been given to the institutions 
of this country has had, in my opinion, not so niucli an effci^t 
in putting forward any abstract theory of politics, whetlu‘v 
democratic or other, as in developing and l)ringing into view 
a vast mass of public, social interests wliicli belong to the course 
of modern civilisation. Now, ladies and gentlemen, it is not 
for me to speak of my part in giving form to such (.‘xpectations, 
or in dealing with such interests, either in the past or in the 
futura I can hardly believe that the sentiment entertained of 
me reaches that point of elevation which has been described by 
the Chairman in his generous speech. At all events, I know 
that it goes far beyond what I am entitled to claim. 1 know 
also that it will be, as it has been, the greatest encouragement 
4ind incentive to me in struggling with the difficulties of my 
time of life, and in endeavouring to perfonn my public duties, 
during whatever time, short as it must necessarily be, may still 
be allotted to me for that purpose — with respect to the length 
or the shortness of which I feel naturally two things,— in the 
first place, that the determination of that question lies in better 
and wiser hands than mine ; and, in the second place, that when 
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r cease to appear ajid to act upon the stage of public affairs, my 
place will be filled by other men, whom you will find not less 
willing, and I trust more competent, to meet the demand. 

Well, now, gentlemen, your Chairman began with mentioning 
a subject in wliich 1 feel bound to follow him, because it is a 
highly instructive one, and it is the subject of the recent election 
at Eccles,^ with regard to which the greater part of England and 
Scotland has, I believe, deprived itself of wholesome rest for a 
few hours last night, in the liope of hearing the result in figures, 
which at length happily arrived. Now, I refer to this subject, 
gentlemen, because I first wish to give you a piece of what may be 
to you information, but hai)pens with me to depend upon personal 
knowledge, which, I think, will assist you in appreciating the 
event. We were blessed at Eccles with a good candidate, — 
with a v(iry good candidate, — with a gentleman who has per- 
formed — although not in a position of great notoriety — who 
has performed very important services to the public on a par- 
ticular Commission.- Jlut the Tories had a candidate of the 
most extraordinary personal influence, Mr Egerton, whom I 
have had the 23leasure of knowing for a long time, is an experienced 
l)ublic man. He has long sat in Parliament, He has held 
office under tlie Crown, and for many, many years, — belonging, 
as he does, to one of the most impoitaiit and most respected and 
most i)Owerful families in the whole of Lancashire — for many, 
many years he had the whole concerns of the great Bridgewater 
interest entirely in his own management. Gentlemen, you can 
judge how much such a cliaracter and such a j^osition must 
have brought to the support of his party in the Eccles election, 
HU influence altogether extraordinary, and I don’t hesitate 
to say that if Mr Egerton has been defeated — as 1 am glad ta 
say he has — by a majority of 200 votes, I think I am correct in 
saying that any other man — I care not who — ^tliat the Tories^ 
could possibly have produced, would have been defeated by 
twuce, three times, or four times 200. 

* Tlie preceding day Mr Roby, the Liberal candidate, had been 
returned ; the late member was a Conservutiye. 

* The Endowed Schools Commission 1869. 
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Well, now, gentlemen, Ecdes is a unit. But I should like 
to look a little for a moment, if you will permit me, at the 
arithmetic of the question I will be considerate in tlie use of 
figures, but I know you are very well up to them ; and I wish 
to point out to you that upon the balance of seats in bye- 
elections, since about the close of the year 1886, when the hostile 
(Mirrent ceased to flow, and when the returning tide — which is 
now passing onwards to the highest high-water mark — when 
that began, since that time we have gained upon the balance of 
contested elections no less than fourteen seats. Accompany 
me a little further, because these fourteen seats are all very 
well, but they do not dispose of the whole case. No, but we 
have gained these fourteen seats upon ninety-four elections. 
Now, I should like, if 1 were a schoolmaster, to put to the 
schoolboys this question — If the Liberal party has gained elec- 
tions — did I say ninety-four? — ninety-six I ought to have said 
— If the Liberal party has gained in ninety-six elections a 
balance of fourteen seats, how many seats is it likely to gain 
wlien we come to have 670 elections ? 

Now, gentlemen, this is not putting the question in a way too 
favourable to ourselves. On the contrary, it is ratlici' unfavourV 
able to us, because it is a known fact among all the professors 
of tdectioiieeriiig craft that tlie Liberal party shou s less well at 
bye -elections than it does at general cdections, and for several 
reasons. In a general election the whole tide of national sym- 
pathy is flowing. Wherever that tide of national sympathy 
flows out large and freely, there the Liberal party prospers. 
But there are, gentlemen, as you know^ what are called pro])erty 
votes — plural votes. In Scotland, I am sorry to say, you have 
known loo much of them under the name of “ faggot voks.'’ 
All these faggot voters during a general election are in this 
difficulty, that they cannot be in two, three, or four places at 
once, and therefore a number of the votes an; lost. But in a 
bye-election not one is lost, the voters all come trooping up from 
tlie ends of the world for the purpose of giving their votes, and 
as I need not tell you that an overwhelming proportion of this 
section of public opinion is entirely in the Tory interest, you 
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may judge what disadvantage this inflicts upon the Liberals at 
bye-elections. However, I will not go any further with that 
subject. But you have all heard of the rule-of-three, and I 
propose something of the nature of the rule-of-three sum. 
You will find that the sum of 96 elections is as nearly as may 
be tlie on(i-severith part of the figure 670 ; and you know, I 
daresay, that 670 is the number of the present House of Com- 
mons, and the number, therefore, of the elections that would 
have to be decided in a dissolution. Well, therefore, if you 
multiply 96 by 7, you get about 670. I want to get the fourth 
term of my rule-of-three, and in order to do that I must multi- 
ply 14 by 7, just as I multiply my 96 by 7. Multiplying 14 by 
7, 1 find that if 96 elections yield a gain of 14 seats, on the same 
principle 670 elections will yield a gain of 98 seats. 

I will not carry you much further. Therj is at present a 
majority of 80 against us in the House of Commons. You are 
aware that wljen we win one seat it is not a gain of one, but a 
gain of two, because we not only take him away from the other 
men, but we put him on our own side. Therefore, to ascertain 
the strength, you must double the sum of 98 votes, making a 
.difference of 196 at a division, and deducting from that the 
present majority of 80, or the majority as it was at the beginning 
of Parliament, which would be safer — the majority as dependent 
upon the voices of the constituencies — which would make it, 
I think, 108, — you will find it impossible to make that calcula- 
tion in any way that shall give us less than a majority of 
80 or 90 seats in the new Parliament, which, for my part, 
I believe, is much more likely to be increased than to be 
diminished. 

Well now, gentlemen, if I have referred to the Eccles election, 
it has not been in terms rhetorical, but I have endeavoured to 
treat it strictly as a matter of business, — that is the light in 
which I wish to look at it. But one word more I will say 
upon it. Is it not an extraordinary thing, when you consider 
what a bye-election is, that we should have had the Strand 
with crowds of people in it for hours after midnight last night, 
that the quiet of Rothesay Terrace in Edinburgh, where I am 
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enjoying the liberal hospitality of the present Dean of Faculty,^ 
fhould be disturbed by numbers of people marching through 
the streets and cheering towards two o’clock in the morning, 
and that this should have been the case over all the country, 
not because we have had a dissolution and a general settlement 
of the question, but because in the district of Eccles in Lanca* 
shire, just the 670th part of the whole question had been 
settled. So small a fraction was sufficient, then, to excite 
England, Scotland, and Wales, and, 1 doubt not, Ireland too. 
Well, gentlemen, if so small a fraction can do so much, what 
it teaches you is how great is the question represented by tlie 
entire figure. It conveys tliLs, that as bye-elections have never, 
in my recollection, from the time of the first Reform Act, been 
watched as they have been watched during the last four years, 
so there never has been a question which has so possessed the 
entire heart, and mind, and intelligence of the people, and with 
respect to which the entire nation is so well a^^re that on the 
solution of that question, more, at the x>reseiit moment, than 
upon all the other questions put together, the welfare and the 
glory and the liappiness of this country depend. So much for 
Ecclcs, gentlemen. 

And now I will not say much to-day about Ireland ; because, 
although that is a very great question, and the gi cate-st by far 
of all questions, I have already had an opportunity of speaking 
upon it at length in Edinburgh, and I may have an opportunity 
of referring to it again. Still, I want to say one word upon one 
particular point, and it is this — because it is a matter of great 
interest. Our friends — ^by which 1 mean our opponents — I 
always like, if possible, to look upon them as friends, for some 
of them, I am very glad to say, are my friends ; but be they 
friends or be they opponents, they have pursued a very peculiar 
course in regard to the nomenclature of party — the names that 
they have given, and the names that tliey have taken — and I 
complain a good deal of them in that respect. 

In the first place, they call us Separatists. I have complained 


* Mr J. B. Balfour. 
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before, and I complain again, of that term. 1 complain of it, 
because, by fixing upon us that name, they fix upon us the 
intention which they know just as well as we ourselves know, 
from tlie bottom of our hearts we detest and abhor. Well, 
gentlemen, that is not fair play in politics. During the course 
of a long life, I have heard men called Conservatives or Tories, 
find I have heard men called Liberals, or Whigs, or Radicals, and 
T have beard men called Repealers, and with these terms as the 
political currency we got on very well. There is not one of these 
terms which implies anything painful, anything shameful, any- 
thing that can wound the feelings of any man. But these people 
with whom we arc now contending are the same people, but they 
are in a worse humour, and they have called us Separatists. I 
cannot say, gentlemen, that T suffer greatly myself. If they 
can invent a worse name— well, I shall suffer perliaps still less. 
What I want to point out is this — to use names of that kind is 
a bfirbarising practice, which is contrary to fair play. It is 
like the man who, in a boxing or pugilistic contest, strikes 
below the belt; and what makes it, gentlemen, more extra- 
ordinary is this, that we are often informed by our antagonists, 
and so often that one would suppose they might be speaking the 
truth— we arc constantly informed by tlieni — Professor Tyndall ^ 
and others— that all the education, all the culture, and all the 
talent of the country, is on their side. Then, I am afraid, if 
the education, and tlie culture, and the talent of the country 
are obliged to resort to tliese uncivilised tricks for the purpose 
of carrying on their warfare, there is one small consolation that 
remains to us, gentlemen, and that is, that though we have 
neither education, nor culture, nor talent, but are a set of stupid 
boys that are always at tlie bottom of the class, yet this one 
consolation remains to us — let us show that we have got better 
manners than they. 

They are more considerate in the name which they assign to 
themselves, namely, the name of Unionists. And upon that 
subject I totally deny their title to it. But, at the same time, 

A distinguished scientific man who was prominent in opposition to the 
Home Rule cause. 
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I wish that that should be made a matter of fair ai^ument, and 

I therefore propose— for it is an interesting question whicli 
bears upon the history of things— really to bring out the merits 
and important parts of the case. 

What is a Unionist ? Now, there is a fair question. And in 
my opinion, gentlemen, a Unionist is, in the first place, a man 
who, if you talk to him about uniting the hearts of a people, about 
uniting the wills of a people, about uniting the intelligence of u 
people, looks upon you as a dreamer and a fool. He has no 
faith in these matters at all. He does not believe in them. 
There is no such thing in human kind as heart, as will, as 
intelligence. What is really the only instrument for dealing 
with mankind is the coercive obligations of an Act of Par- 
liament. There you have got something that you can rely 
upon. Well, now, that is the first idea I have of a Unionist. 
I will give you an illustration which is historical, but I think 
it is not without interest — it is quite recent. When the 
Austrian Empire held, not very many years ago, a large portion 
of Italy, it held that portion of Italy mainly by means of four 
great fortresses of the first class, with the names of which 1 
need not trouble you. Hut they were always called by the 
collective name as “the Quadrilateral.” When the Austrians 
were told they ought to give up that country, in the interests 
of Italy, and in their own interests, their partisu; s — the same 
kind of people that we have now got to deal with — said, “ Oh, 
no; it was impossible, because their Empire would lose its 
whole security, and go utterly to the dogs, if they did not keep 
the Quadrilateral.” If you talked to them about the advantage 
of haring good and affectionate relations with Italy, they 
laughed at you, exactly in the same way as our opponents 
laugh, and jeer, and scoff at us, when we talk about the 
advantage of an union of hearts with Ireland. And so they 
held as long as they could to their Quadrilateral. But, in the 
mercy of Providence, there came upon them a war,^ which 
turned them out of their Quadrilateral, and the Quadrilateral 
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became a part of the Italian Kingdom, \rhich is now entire 
from the Alps to the southern promontories of the country. 
15ut what has happened ? These Italians whom Austria strove 
to trample down by its Quadrilateral — and every one of whom 
hated Austria in those days from the bottom of his soul — ^the 
country peopled by these Italians has now — whether wisely or 
unwisely it is not for me now to say — entered into a treaty ^ 
called the Triple Alliance,^ for the purpose of maintaining the 
Austrian Empire. Not for that sole purpose, but partly for 
that purpose. Such is the wisdom of people who trust in 
bricks and mortar, stone, cement, and ** quadrilaterals,” and 
have no faith in human hearts and human understanding. 
That is one idea of a Unionist ; I am sorry to say I do not 
tliink it is a very elevating one. 

I want to go closer to the question, and see what this means 
as applied to the Irisli question. When you hear these gentle- 
men saying wliat they have been doing— what a glorious battle 
they Iiavo been fighting for maintaining the Union — that they 
Imve fought this battle for four hundred years against the 
overwhelming force of a small minority — and when out of this 
they try to make great hectoring speeches — well, you would 
suppose there had been some body of politicians in the House 
of Commons who were endeavouring to repeal the Union. But 
there is nobody endeavouring to repeal the Union— not a man 
is endeavouring to repeal the Union ; and this, gentlemen, is 
not a question of rhetoric, or a question of invective, or apology, 
hut a question of history, and a question of fact. 

What, gentlemen, is the Act of Union, ^ and what does the Act 
of Union prescribe ? I will tell you in a very few words. Its 
prescriptions are mainly three. Before the Act of Union, 
Ireland was a sovereign country, and the Parliament of England 
and Scotland had no more power or title to constrain or trespass 
upon the Parliament of Ireland than it had to trample upon the 
Congress of America. Now, that is a matter of fact Ireland 
was before the Union an independent kingdom. To that 
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independeoce the Union put an end. Tlmt was the first, and 
by far the greater, enactment of the Act of Union. That, I 
need not tell you, is an enactment which no man, English or 
Irish, in Parliament seeks to disturb. It is an enactment whicli 
every man, and certainly every man of the party with w'hich I 
have the honour to l)e connected, is bound to maintain. 

The second great branch of the Act of Union was that which 
gave representation to Ireland at Westminster. Now, gentle- 
men, it is very well known that, although we saw great 
difficulties attaching practically to any plan for the purpose, and 
iilthough wc knew very well that no vital want had occurred 
before the Act of Union, in consequence of the fact that there 
w'ere no representatives of Ireland at Westminster, yet in 
respect to the public opinion of the country, and bedieving the 
])uhlic oj)inioii of tlie country to be to this cfiect, that tliere 
ought to be representation of Ireland at Westminster, wo agreed 
to give effect to the public wish. There is no question at all 
before us of removing from Westminster the representation — I 
don't ]iow speak about its particular form or conditions, that is 
for discussion at another time — the representation at West- 
minster. 

What do you think was the third great enactment of the Act 
of Union ? Tlie third great enactment of the Act of Union was 
this, that \vhat was called the Protestant Church o!’ the country, 
which w^as the Church of all the peers and all the squires, and 
none of the people, should be maintained as the Established 
Church of the country for ever and ever, and the maiiitenaiu'e 
of it in that character shouhl be this — I think tlie words used 
were- should be an essential and fundamental part of the Act 
of Union.” What has become of that third great division of the 
Act of Union? Why, gentlemen, it has gone to the dogs. It 
does not exist There is no Established Church at all in 
Ireland; and Ireld,nd, I believe, if you ask the whole of her 
people, and undoubtedly if you ask the laity belonging to tliat 
Established Church, all of them \vill say that they are a 
great deal better without it than they were with it. That 
portion of the Act of Union has gone, and that part was " essen* 
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tial and fundamental ” ! Lord Cairns,^ when we disestablished 
the Irish Church, made a masterly argument to show that, if 
you have got a deed or a document in which there is a particular 
condition described in the deed and document itself to be cssen- 
tial and fundamental, and you violate that condition, the whole 
thing comes to the ground; and therefore, according to Lord 
Cairns and his party — for he spoke on behalf of the Tory party, 
and was a most powerful and able man— according to Lord 
Cairns and his party, the Act of Union is gone already. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, I tliink tliat Lord Cairns pushed 
the matter rather far, because 1 look upon it as being a very 
great an<l important reality, and I believe — and I think that 
Ireland believes — that it is much better tliat the Act of Union 
should not be destroyed. The Act of Union was carried by 
means so indescribably foul and vile that it can have no moral 
title for existence whatever, from any of the circumstances out of 
which it sprang. But it was a very great Act. It produced 
enormous results. The Irish, with O’Connell at tlieir head, 
under a just and natural indignation at the manner in wliich 
they had been represented by their national representatives, 
called for the repeal of the Act of Union ; but rellectioii taught 
them better, and in the year 1845 a gentleman named Dillon, 
the highly-respected father of a liighly-res})ected son, who now 
sits in rarliameiit, and who enjoyed the confidence of his 
country, wrote to the Duke of Wellington on the subject of 
Irish Ooveriiiiient in 1845. At tliat time considering the matter 
among themselves, a large body of them came to this conclusion, 
that it was not necessary for them to ask for the repeal of the 
Act of Union, but that it was necessary to have a local Parlia- 
ment invested with authority to deal with the wliole of Ireland’s 
internal concerns, and that then it might be wise, and would be 
wise, to have an Imperial Parliament at Westminster to deal 
with the aflairs of the Empire ; and Mr Dillon wrote in these 
terms to the Duke of Wellington in a sentence or two that I 
will read to you. They are not long, and they are really well 
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inrortli your hearing. I do not seek,” he said, “ the raw repeal 
of the Act of Union.” This is published in his Life. I do not 
seek the raw repeal of the Act of Union. I want you to retain 
the Imperial Parliament with its Imperial powers. I ask you 
only to disencimibcr it of these cases which exhaust its patience, 
and which embarrass its attention. T ask you,'* he goes on, ” to give 
to Ireland” — I beg pardon, I have made a mistake — it is totally 
immaterial — my friend Mr Campbell reminds me that it was not 
the Mr Dillon of that day who wrote it ; it was his friend and 
coadjutor, Mr Davis, a man not less famous in the history of 
Ireland, and no less possessed of the confidence of his fellow- 
countrymen ; and therefore it is a formal mistake of the name 
that I wish to correct, and then he said — he used the words.tlmt 
I have described, and went on to say, “ It is not impossible to 
combine Irish legislature for local purposes with the integrity 
and foreign importance of the Empire. A local Parliament 
granted so, and in a kindly and candid spirit, would be fairly 
accepte<l, and would conciliate that large and varied body, which, 
from wisdom, or want, or patriotism, or ambition, are intolerant 
of having their local law's made, and their local oflices filled by 
Englishmen.” 

T am not now entering into doubtful and disputable argument, 
but am pointing out to you that this name of Unionist, rather 
craftily assumed by our antagonists, is a sheer blunder, and 
could not possibly have been assumed by them, but for one 
great characteristic, which they undoubtedly possess, and arc 
determined to maintain, and that is entire and absolute historical 
ignorance. No, gentlemen, whatever the Act of Union was in 
its origin, we propose to retain it. Wt; pi opose to retain it with 
the assent of Ireland, the assent given by its eighty-five Nation- 
alist members, an assent expressly given ever since the year 
1886 by Mr Parnell at their head. What we projicse is a vast 
and effective delegation or devolution, which shall, as Mr Davis 
well says, rid the Imperial Parliament of a vast mass of work, 
of contentious work, which prevents it from doing the business 
of England and Scotland, and which, while restoring to England 
and Scotland the true liberty of their Parliamentary life, and a 
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decent rapidity in the movement of public legislation, shall at 
the same time give contentment, peace, happiness, and loyalty 
to Ireland. 

Gentlemen, I will not trouble you further to-day with the 
history of Ireland, because T consider tliat is not the purpose 
I came liere for to-day. 1 knew I was coming into a centre 
of the mining populatiotf of the county, and it appeared to 
me, therefore, to be a most appro])riate oi>]>ortunity for inviting 
you to consider with me the mo«?t important questions which 
are now raised in the form of legislative projnjsals, and in the 
form of many facts and circumstances wliioh, to the careful 
observer, have an infinitely larger, wiiler, and more compre- 
hensive character than any party legislative proposal, in respect 
to the coiiditicm of the labouring ]) 02 )ulati(»u of this country, 
and its prospects and its interests. This is indeed a matter 
of the deepest interest. On various occasions, various persons 
liave of late pointed out the immense eluinge whi(‘h has taken 
place ill tlie iiosition of the labouring peojde of this country. 
Gentlemen, 1 have been a witness of that cliaiige. 1 have seen 
them in tlio depth of their deju'essiuii, and I am in a better 
condition than younger men to iiieasure the eiiormons amount 
of true, real, substantial jirogress that has been made. 1 don’t 
hesitaU*. to say, gentlimieii, that at tlie close of the great war, 
we heard of nothing from what were deemed to 1)e the organs 
of i)ublic oi)iuion — tliat is, from the limited and enslaved press 
of the day — we lieard of nothing but the military glory of 
England and the ascendancy wliich she had acquired in 
European counsels. Ves, but in acquiring tliat ascendancy, 
and in emblazoning that glory on her shield, she not only had 
pledged the resources of her future in a pecuniary fonii to a 
degree that threatened it with absolute ruin, but she liad reduced 
the masses of her population to a state of degradation aitd a 
state of want which were enough to put in (piestion and to 
compromise all the fame that all her triumphs, whether in 
the field of battle or upon the field of political liberty, had been 
able to secure for her. It was a dreadful state of things. 

Kow, gentlemen, what have been the heads of that change 
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biiefly euumerated ? In Scotland there was no such thing from 
one end of the country to the other as a labouring man with 
a vote — absolutely, I believe, I am correct in saying, no such 
tiling as any man below the degree of a shopkeeper who had 
u vote in any shape whatever. Their institutions were a 
mockery, their representatives were the slaves, the willing 
slaves, of the Government of the day. They were often returned 
to Parliament after a contest by a number of votes you could count 
upon your fingers. 1 remember reading of a sharj) contest for tlie 
county of Inverness, where there were three candidates,^ and the 
winning candidate was returned, because he stood at the top 
of the poll, and he stood at the top of the poll because he had 
been so happy as to obtain fifteen votes, whereas liis luckless 
oj)ponents had, I think, only respectively got eleven and six. 
Well, gentlemen, we have not absolutely given to every heiid 
of a family a vt)te, but we have come extremely near it. We 
have given it, T think, to almost six millions of people in the 
i^untry, and we are ready — as, I trust, we of tlie Liberal party 
are ready, when we get rid of this majority that ttirms itself 
Unionist — we are ready to go on a little further, and by the 
amendment of registration and hy the abolition of these faggot 
and plurality votes, to lay down the principle, and give effect 
to the principle, of what is called succinctly One Man One Vote. 
Gentlemen, having done that, security in the exticise of that 
valuable suffrage has been attained by the ballot. 

I must own that the state of the law is not rpiite satisfactory 
to me in one particular, and that is the cOittinued operation of 
wliat is called the Septennial Act. The effect of that Septennial 
Act is what we now see and may continue to see for a couple 
of years more ; indeed, they threaten us with the year 189»‘5, 
but at any rate for some considerable time w^e may continue 
to see what we see now, viz., a sham majority in Westminster, 
passing laws and giving votes, which I won’t say tliey know 
— ^that would be too heavy a charge against tliem, and I call 
in upon their behalf that which I believe theologians call 
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“invincible ignorance” — ^but what we know, at any rate, to 
be votes, and to be laws, and a whole system of policy, totally 
opposed to the convictions of the people. But, gentlemen, it is 
certainly, as I know very well, one of the aspirations of the 
Liberal party to shorten that term, and thereby increase tlie 
popular control over their representatives in the House of 
Commons ; and here I have got a small piece of advice to give 
you, not at all a bad test question to put to a Tory candidate, 
for I understand that you are to have a Tory candidate. I 
have been culpably neglectful in informing myself about 
him. 1 believe him to be a very resi)ectable man. I know 
nothing about his movements, nothing of his intentions. I 
think I know something of his prospects. When a gentleman 
of tliat political colour comes down to West Calder and asks 
any of you for your votes, I advise you to book him if you can 
for the repeal of the Septennial Act and for the establishment 
of shorter Parliaments. 

I go on to otlier questions, because my subject at presen 
is the immeasurable change effected in the condition of the 
working men of this country — of tlie average working man 
of the average position — reaching upwards to those of the 
very highest skilled labourer, and reaching downwards to 
those whose labour is almost purely meclianical. I have 
spoken of the immense political change, but there are other 
changes, if possible, greater. The working man is now 
educated, and in that respect I admit that in Scotland he was 
largely educated even at the time to which I refer, though not 
so well as now. He is now generally educated throughout 
the whole island. He has now, besides the possession of 
education, free access to knowledge. Knowledge is untaxed. 
That is one of the battles fought and won for you by the 
^liberals of this country. Besides the access to knowledge, he 
-has obtained through the labours of Liberals and Tories — ^who 
for supporting it were proscribed and ejected from their party — 
the blessing of freedom of trade ; and that freedom of trade, 
won by twenty years of hard Parliamentary work, has added 
upon the ave^e 60 per cent, at least— with perhaps, I admits 
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some assistance from railways and from telegraphs — has added 
upon the average at least 50 per cent to the available meaiis 
and available comforts of the working population of this 
country* 

But there is one thing, gentlemen, more important, I think, 
than any of these, and it was the earliest of all the triumphs 
won on behalj of tlie working men, and that was tlie power 
of free combination. When I was a child, if a small body of 
working men consulted together, and combined together, and 
jointly refused to work for a particular individual, unless he 
would give them such and such wages, that was an offence 
punishable at law; and to a Scotsman, gentlemen, — to a 
Scotsman, — you owe the repeal of that abominable state of 
law, and the establishment of freedom to combine — I mean 
to Joseph HuincJ It is an immense debt that you owe to that 
most worthy, distinguished, and excellent member of Tarliament, 
in that and in a hundred other particulars. And that freedom 
of combination, naturally, when it was first given, was not 
so perfectly effective. The ingenuity of lawyers and of judges, 
not cornipt, but under bias, set to work to limit it as far as 
possible; but within the last few years the whole operations 
of the working classes, combined together in their particular 
trades unions, have been set entirely free from interference 
of any kind, so long as they kept within the lim, ts of the law, 
and abstain from violence, whicli, whether in Krigland or in 
Ireland, is and ought to be eveiy’-wherc punished and put 
down. 

Well, gentlemen, I have stated these things shortly, but if 
you put them togetluar, they describe a change which is not 
only great, but which I have not exaggerated in terming an 
immeasurable change. Now this question is a question of 
extreme interest. I admit that in the beginning of this speech 
I was upon ground purely controversial and polemical. I aiiai: 
not ashamed of going upon that ground, if I am conscious that 
I am endeavouring to speak, as far as human infirmity will 
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permit, the language of truth and justice. But it is a relief 
and a satisfaction to get off that ground for a little while, and 
in contemplating this enormously changed position of the 
labouring man as such — that is to say, of the great mass of the 
nation — I feel myself lifted, as it were, into a purer air, and 
engaged in a survey of a much wider and more attractive 
landscape. This, gentlemen, is a marvellous change. It is nob 
micommoidy described in the language whicli I think was 
first used by Lord Salisbury, when he said that the labouring 
men were our masters. You are our masters. Now, gentlemen, 
what I wish above all things is to be true, and therefore I wish 
to say to you that in iny deep, in my firm conviction, that 
statement is subject to very great qualification. You arc our 
masters, and you are not. You are the majority of the voters 
of this country. I am speaking of myself as a non-labouring 
man for convenience* sake, but 1 hope that 1 am a labouring 
man myself, aud I hope so to continue. Now, you understand 
my meaning. You have the majority of the votes in the 
(jonstituencics, and undoubtedly, when the population of the 
country is fairly roused upon a given question — when it has 
given evidence of its deliberations by uniting itself into some- 
thing like an unanimous mass, or into a mass with a great 
predominance of some opinion and convictiuii — that opinion 
and conviction are sure to prevail, and they will prevail, in spite 
of the resistance which may be offered to them for a time 
by the privileged classes. So far, gentlemen, you are the 
masters. It is a novelty, and it is a great novelty, a fruitful 
novelty, and a novelty leading to much interesting reflection. 
But that is upon a particular occasion, upon the occasion of 
some (juestion that has assumed such magnitude in the public 
eye, that it Jias for the time eclipsed almost everything else, 
aud attracted to itself almost a monopoly of the thought, the 
care, and the sentiment of the country. You see these are 
conditions which cannot be had every day. There are a 
hundred questions at a time calling for the attention of Parlia- 
ment, and it is perhaps on only one of these questions, and very 
often on none of them, that the sort of union of public senti- 
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jiient which I have endeavoured to describe aw po;^*bIy be 
brought to prevail. Well, gentlemen, although you may be 
the masters in respect of particular measures passed tlirougli 
Parliament under these particular circumstances, yet it is 
almost an impossibility, when we consider the conditions of 
human life, tied down to labour — not merely manual labour* 
but mechanical, and mental labour — tied down to labour, and 
not invested largely with leisure — it is impossible that the 
mind of the country can always be alive to questions of great 
importance in such a way as to be thoroughly exercised upon 
them all, and to arrive, in respect to them, at a deli]>eratc, 
general, and solid conviction. And so I do not use that 
expression without large qualification. But at the same time 
it is a very important fact, that whereas the labouring man 
as such was formerly far weaker than the cai)italist, and the 
mass of the labouring men, even when permitted to combine, 
could do very little in the face of the capitalist, the labouring 
men as a class are now rapidly approaeliing to a footing of full 
equality with the capitalist, and it is even i)ossibl(i that they 
may become the stronger of the two. 

Well, now, gentlemen, I don’t know whether that is likely to 
happen, but I wish to speak to you language, which, if not my 
position, yet my age, perhaps, may do something to justify. T Ao 
not wish, gentlemen, to be your flatterer. That : ■ the worst 
service I could do to you, and that is the greatest disgrace I 
could inflict upon myself. Now, if we look back over the 
controverted questions of the last fifty or .si:ity years, the great 
changes which have taken place on the statute-book, and other 
great changes which have made themselves felt in other ways — 
if we look back over these things, we find that upon most of 
those questions in the past, the judgment of the labouring 
population of this country lias been far more just, equitable, and 
enlightened than the judgment of the educated classes. Of this 
there is no doubt at all. I might quote a hundred instances of 
it I will only refer for a moment to one instance, and it is the 
judgment of the operatives of Lancashire with regard to the 
great war in America, when, although that war took the bread 
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out of their mouths, and brought the independent and well-to-do 
labourer down very nearly to starvation, yet not one of them 
could be found to lift a hand in the cause which they thought 
was the cause of slavery as against the cause of freedom. Well, 
now, g(uit]einen, there is a great anomaly and paradox. You 
cannot deny that education and leisure are very great advan- 
tages for fonning a sound judgment u])on public questions. 
How, then, docis it come — if it be a truth, as I believe it to be a 
truth — how did it come that the sounder judgments you have 
formed have been foiincd by those who had, so to speak, neither 
education nor leisure, and that the unsound judgments were 
formed by those whom Professor Tyndall now lands to thi| skies ? 
All I gentlemen, it was this — temj>tation led them astray/ Bias, 
worldly considerations, selfish interests, and class interests led 
them astray, (lentleiiien, the true test of a man, and the tfue 
test of a class, and the Irno tost of a p(H>]>le, is power. It is a 
small thing as long as ha has not power— as long as tempta^‘on 
is kc])t out of his way — that he should be toleralily just in 
his judgmeuls; but it is when power has come into his 
hands tliat his trial comes — iiower which corrupted the judg- 
ments of the leisured and the wealthy classes may conaipt the 
judgments of the people. You will have temi)talioii near you, 
gentlemen ; you — tlie labouring people of this country — when 
you become sui>reme to such a degree that there is no other 
powe.r to balance and counteract the }>ower whicih you possess. 
You ha\ e approaching you, together with great physical, social, 
ami political advantages — you have approaching you a deep end 
searching moral trial — you have to i^reserv'e the biilancc of your 
mind and your character, and even if you become, and when you 
have bocouic, stronger than the capitalist, stronger than the 
peerage, stronger than the landed gentry, stronger than the 
groat mercantile class — when you have become in one sense 
their politicl^l master, you have still before you one achievement 
to fulfil, one glory to attain, and appropriate to yourselves — 
continue to be just. I am l>ound to say I have seen no serious 
tendency to alarm me upon that subject as yet ; I venture to 
give that warning for the future ; [^applies to the coming days 
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more than to the days that are past, and I hope that the mass of 
this meeting will live into these days in increasing j)rosi>erity 
and happiness, and if they do so, I am sure they will remember 
with Icindliness wliat was at all events a well-meant suggestion. 

Gentlemen, I am getting on, and T come to the ipiestion 
which many of us have been thinking of, and must tliink of, 
and shall have to think of moi'e. I get down again upon ground 
of practical and definite propositions, though not upon the 
ground of party contentions. I refer to what is much spoken 
of, here and elsewhere, as the Eight Hours’ Bill — that, I believe, 
lias a great and just interest for you. There is one warning 1 
would venture to give iu regard to the Eight Hours’ Bill. 1 
understand, from a well-informed quarter, that in one jmrticular 
c<ial-pit in this county — the Eosewell Bit — there is a state of 
arrangenients which causes a sense of dissatisfaction, of great 
and keen dissatisfaction, and which rather tends to ficcciitiiaU^ 
and Blmrpen a desire for the enactment of an lilight Hours’ Bill, 
which, it is thought, would remove a grievance that is believed 
to exist iu that pit. I do not intend, and it would be absurd, on 
iny part to attempt to discuss the question of that pit in full ; 
all 1 will say about it is, as I know that tlio case of lliat pit has 
so far been referietl to the consideratinn of th(3 Home Secretary 
of State, and, as T understand that it is in his power, under the 
present law, to deal witli it, I shall only say that, as far as 1 
can judge, it appears to me that there has been goo«l ground for 
calling ill whatever aid he could give, with respect to the state 
of affairs that prevails there. I don’t give auy f>i»inion upon the 
conduct of the geiitlenian — I believe a very able gentleman — 
who has the management of the concern j but I only state my 
own opinion to tliat extent. I mention it chiefly for the sake of 
this. We must always be upon our guard against the temptation to 
decide outside questions of immense breadth and comi>reheiisive- 
ncss upon the ground of narrow and isolated instances. For if 
we do that, we may inflict evils ten times greater than those 
which >ve hope and which we desire to cure. 

Well, now, gentlemen, the question of the Eight Hours' Bill 
arises in two forms— one of them a Bill for restricting labour 
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generally to eight hours, an<l the other for restricting labour in 
mines to eight hours. With respect to the Rill for restricting 
labour generally tf» eight hours, I shall only say that I do not, 
and will not, give such a Bill as that, however long T may live, 
any consideration until I see the Bill in print before me, for I 
liave v(jry great doubts whether a man could juit such a Bill 
into print. It would be a very hard task, indeed, and I dismiss 
that — notwithstanding the recent vote given at Liverpool^ at a 
meeting of Trades Unions, 1 dismiss that — from present con- 
sideration. So far as I may be concerned, I do not see my way 
even U) consider it. 

The Eight Hours’ Miners Bill is undoubtedly on a different 
footing. First of all, the nature of the employment is so 
different; aiid, gentlemen, though I am not a miner, I have been 
in a coal-pit a suflicieiit number of times io have the feeling 
which it seems to me tluit every man who has been there must 
entertain — that eight hours out Of every twenty-four are quite 
enough for any human being to labour under these conditions. 
Idle separateness of th(3 Labour, the manner in which the men 
arc brought together, the manner in which on that account a 
strong feeling of class comes to unite them, so that they become 
a distinct community as it were 011 the face of the world, is a 
highly distinctive feature in the case of the miner with respect 
to the Eight Hours’ Bill. And, gentlemen, I make another 
admission, which is this — that our legislation with regard to 
factories, even although we profess to have founded it, and have 
founded it as to the letter for the case of women, and particularly 
for the ease of children ; yet, practically, it has been legislation 
which has embraced the case of men, and therefore I hold that 
this business of the Eight Hours’ Bill fur miners is a matter 
lierfectly open for free and unprejudiced consideration. My duty 
upon the question 1 consider to be bounded by that. I think it 
right that I should preserve an open mind, that I should come to 
the consideration of the question without prejudice, and with a 

^ At the Tratles Union Congress held in August 1890 it was voted by 
193 to 155 that Parliaiuont should be asked to fix an eight hours’ day^ 
or a week of forty-eight hours, for all trades alike. 
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fair and honest disposition to look at the matter from tliis point 
or that point which bears upon it, irrespective of any w^ish or 
predisposition of my own, and with a view of coining to what 
is right and just to all parties. 

Now I would just point out several matters that a])ivear to me 
to bear on the question in a very important way. In tlie first 
place, I am under tlie impression at the ])ro.sent moment, that 
although there may be a very consideral»le degree of union of 
opinion among tlie miners of jwirticiilar distrieis in tlie country 
witli regard to the Kight Hours* Hill, yet we are V(‘ry far indeed 
from tlie time wlH*n there is any sort of approach to unanimity 
among the miners throughout Die country, speaking of them as 
an entire body. And undoubtedly one, of the conditions which 
is absolutely necessary before you could for a moment lliiiik of 
a measure wbicli may in certain cases interfere witli individual 
freedom, and may require very judicious treatment to accommo- 
date it to the })ossilde exigencies of trade, would Ut llmt th(» 
strong, solid, permanent ecuivietions of lli(‘ miners as a class 
should be d(*clare(l, jind until lliey are so declared, you are 
hardly in a c(uiditiou to jiress tlie adojition of such a measiii*e in 
a peremptory wjiy. 

Well, gentlemen, lliat is not quite all. Of course, there is 
this to be borne in mind, tliat all classes of pn Mincers may fall into 
habits and a stnt(? i»f niiiul which belong to classes. 1 liave 
been one of tlios(i who have been censured for lall.iiig about tlie 
classes and tlie masses. Hut, gentlemen, it is not jiossiblii to do 
one’s duty in political life without saying some things tliat are 
disagreeable, and it is necessary ociiasioftally to draw tliose 
distinctions between the classes and the masses, because, 
wdierever there is a class, there grows up necessarily more (>r 
less of a divsposition to prefer the interest of that class to tlie 
interest of the public. Well, now, when we speak of the 
labouring people as a whole, we speak really, gentlemen, in tlie 
main, of the nation, and it is very fair to speak of the masses, 
and distinguish them from tlie classes. But when we come to 
deal with the particular classes— when tlie labouring men, 
according to their several employments, break themselves tip 
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into this body, and that body, and the other body, and propose 
this or that in relation to themselves — why, then, undoubtedly 
the labouring men here become a class, and may come to be 
enamoured more or less of separate interests of their own, 
adverse to the interests of the public. They must be content to 
have their class interestfi, whatever they are, judged of in tlie 
light of the public interests. 

T am j)erfcctly certain you will owo me no grudge for speak- 
ing frc(dy such sentiments in your presence. But there is 
another consideration that to my mind is more important yet, 
and it is this — I like to look at the instruments which labour 
possesses for the purj)ose of carrying forward its competition 
with caj)ital. I say, gentlemen, its competition wdth capital, 
not its conflict wnth capital ; T think the word “conflict,” which 
one might he tcmjitcAl to use, conveys an untrue impression, 
T^abour and capital are in some resj^ects opposed to one another, 
that is, i]u)y are partially opposed as to the division of the 
j)rofits of i»roduction, but they are essentially and profoundly 
allied. I tliink it is ^eryjust to compare them to tw’u people 
rowing in a boat. One has an oar on each side. Now, you 
know, gentlemen, that when a boat is propelled in that manner, 
51 portion of the force of each is lost in lateral pressure, hut the 
hulk of the force of each is comhiiic<l, and sends the boat on its 
course. Tluit is the case of labour and caj)ital. They may have 
separate iiiteicsts, yet th.eir separate interests are less by far in 
the long run; they 5ire essentially allied, and their separate 
interests arc little as compared with tliose in which they are 
united. But, still, 1 am the first to admit and to contend that 
labour has an interest distinct from that of capital, and that it 
is the duty of the labouring man, not only for liis owui sake, 
but for the sake of his wife and of his children — it is the duty 
of the labouring man to see that in that competition with 
capital, labour gets nothing less than justice. I go so far as 
this, gentlemen, that dowm to the present time, wherever the 
competition has existed, where it has gone to sharp issues, 
where there have been strikes on one side and lock-outs on the 
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other, i believe that in the main, and as a general rule, the 
labouring man has been in the right. 

But what are the modes by which he should prosecute the 
attainment of the purposes he has in view ? That is the only 
remaining point I wish to call your attention to. One of tlu^ 
most useful and valuable means of strengthening the position 
of the labouring class, without doing harm to any man, is what 
is called the metliod of co-operation. Co-operation, which is 
very largely applicable, and, I am happy to say, is very largely 
exercised and applied — 1 do not know if it is so here — through- 
out the country — co-operation in the distribution of commodi- 
ties results in immense economy and immense beiieiit to the 
labouring man, and is likewise advantageous, because it liclps 
to give him the practice of sclf-goveniment on his own behalf 
and on behalf of his class. Co-operation, again, in the business 
of production is much more difficult, but if it can be managed 
it is better still, and most lieartily wherever it can be had, either 
in manufacture or agriculture — wherever it can be had — I for 
one cordially wish it well, * Co-operatiun is one f>f these methods. 

Another of tliese methods is an Act of rarliainent. Now, 
geutleinen, all I would say to you is, be slow to prefer methods 
wliich interfere with liberty to nietliods wliicli ]>romote liberty. 
An Act of Tarliament conies cliiefly into competition with the 
method of combination. The metliod of emubimr ion is now, J 
rejoice to think, in a great degree tlirougli the crowning efforts 
of my friends, Sir William Hurcourt and Sir Henry Janies,^ — 
that method of combination denied in great part to your Irish 
brethren and fellow-sulyects as respects their vital and stable 
pursuit, namely, agriculture, — i.s perfetlly free and open to you 
as regards your employments in manufacture, commerce, and 
trades of all descriptions. You have achieved by combination 
immense results. The system of combination is a sound system. 
There is no doubt that combination brings opposition, and may 
bring harshness to bear upon individuals, but that is a rare 
exception. I must look to the operation of it as a genenil rule, 
and I do not hesitate to say that the bulk of what the labouring 
, 1 Conspiracy and Protecliun of Property Act, 1875. 
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man has gained in his relations as representative of labour from 
the capitalist as representative of capital, the bulk of what he 
1ms gained he has gained by the use, and by the judicious use, of 
the power of combination. 

Now, gentlemen, I own that 1 have considerable doubts as to 
what extent the method of an Act of Parliameiit and the method 
of combination will work together. 1 don’t say they won’t — 
these things are not to be judged of by abstract principles. 
They ought to be judged of by applying our common sense to 
understand and to measure the merits of each case as it arises ; 
but this I do say, that if the labouring men of this country were 
to contract the habit, whenever there was a difficulty before 
them, of calling for an Act of rarlianicnl to put it down, instead 
of endeavouring liy fn.'c action among themselves, arid by the 
operation of the healthy power of public opinion in the local 
communities — if tln^y wertj to j)refer the stark and rigiil action 
of the sections in an Act of Parliament to that method of 
freedom of iliacus.sioii,-~“that method of elasticdty, — which per- 
mits (UTors to 1)0 corrected, and hds^ stei).s to bc^ rt*traced, they 
would seriously deteriorate the habits of their niiiuls, and as 
freemen tluiy would come to stand in a lower and not in a 
higher position than that which they had occupied before. It 
is in that spirit I should wish you to approach these questions. 
So far as it is in my i.)Ower to give any advice ui)on them, I 
attach to freedom a value that I cannot describe, "When people 
tell me that since I was a young man I have changed all my 
political opinions, I say, No, tliat is not true ; I have not changed 
all iny political opinions. 1 came into political life with a very 
considerable veneration for things ancient. I have still a very 
considerable veneration for things ancient. I dislike, I may 
almost say 1 detest, gratuitous change, and I would like to see 

V' 

that the men who propt)se a change are required to give a reason 
for that change. Put, gentlemen, one great change I have 
made. I was educated and brought up not to know the value 
of liberty, and 1 have learned to value liberty. That is a great 
change. And I have learned to know that, although liberty may 
be misused and abused like every other blessing of Providence, 
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yet without liberty there is nothing sound, there is nothing 
healthy, there is nothing solid, there is nothing that can move 
onwards on the face of this earth. And I tnist, gentlemen, that 
as part of the love of liberty is to love it on behalf of every 
other man, just as much as you love it yourselves, I trust Unit 
in considering labour questions you will always bear in mind 
that to resort to the coercive and rigid operation of public* 
authority, -though it may in certain cases be a necessity, is 
infinitely inferior — so long as you are not provoked to it by 
necessity — is infinitely inferior to doing your own work by 
yourselves and among yourselves, — to seeking strength by unit- 
ing yourselves hand to hand and shoulder to shoulder, and by 
so marching forward with the blessing of Providence to tlu‘ 
attainment of every real, every social, ewery political, and every 
moral good. I thank you, gentlemen, for your attention. 


K 
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Edinburgh, Octobkr 27, 1890 

In Octohor Mr Gladstone undertook his third “ Midlothian Campaim.’* 
Tie addressed very lar^^c audiences, on the 21st at Edinburgh, the 23rd at West 
Galdur, the 25th at Dalkeith, and the 27th at Edinburgh. At the West Oalder 
meeting a large number of minors were present. 

Mr Cowan, luy Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — The duty 
incumbent upon me at this period of giving some account 
of tlie manner in which 1 have endeavoured to discharge 
the liigh trust c-oiniiutted to iny hands is of necessity an 
arduous duty, but the Icindiiess and affection with which 
1 liave b(Hdi welcomed, and I must say tlui auspices under which 
T a])pear before you to-day, in the jnesence of our veteran leader 
i»f Libendism, Mr Cowan, have converted that arduous duty 
into a lively pleasure. And 1 have nothing to apprehend except 
the danger tliat the too kindly and favourable estimate taken 
of iny acts and words may perhaps have a tendency to relax 
the moral and intellectual fibre, and to make me less sensible 
tliiiu 1 ought to be of the serious nature of the struggle in which 
we are engaged. 

Gentlemen, although I have trespassed very largely upon the 
attention of the constituency in the various meetings we have 
held, I regret to state that I have still a good deal to say. And, 
moreover, lapses of memory or accidental suggestions from one 
t[uaitev or another raise new matter for consideration as W’e go 
ah.»ug tlie path on wiiich w’e have entered. One word 1 ought 
to sa^^-to-day — a very brief word — in order to repair a pure 
error of iiuuiiory on my part. 

1 discussed pretty largely at Dalkeith on Saturday the im- 
portant question of the Establishment or Disestablishment of 
the Scottish Church, butJ omitted, through lapse of recollection, 
to refer to one portion of a speech ^ I delivered on tliat subject 
^ May 2ud, 1890. See p. 18. 
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in the House of Commons, and that dealt, at no great length — 
nor need I now touch it at any length — with the manner in 
which, when the time arrives, the work of Disestablishnumt 
ought to be eflbcted. GeJitlemen, it is luy strong opinion — it is 
according to the precedents of our country in analogous cases — 
it is according, 1 think, to the considerations of equity and 
justice — that we should resolve that, so far as depends upon us, 
when this work has to be done, it shall be done equitably, and 
even, as far as the nature of the ease permits, tenderly. Liber-; 
ality has always been the maxim of the Stale in jmtting an end"^ 
to monopoly and privilege, and a long course of exjierioiice has 
demonstrated, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that such liberality 
is wisdom. Of course, no one will hesitate in adopting the 
piimnjde that every life-interest of a legal character is to bt^ 
respected. No one, 1 think, will doubt, tlioiigli I will not enter 
into details, lliat, as a general rul(\ such (piestions as may arise* 
with respect to fabrics and manses ought to be ai>pr()aclied in a 
liberal .sjurit ; and permit nie to go oni* step further, and to say, 
reasoning from experiemee which we have had, and have at this 
moment, of the popular feeling in Kngland, — which, 1 have no 
doubt, prevails in Scotland, — it laight always to be borne in 
mind by us — however liberal w’'e may be in our general o])inions^ 
and liowever we may bo <*.onvinced lliat Scotland thinks this 
matter ought to be sj)eedily taken in hand, yet ' e must remem- 
ber — that the principal part of the property thal is in ([iiestif>ii, 
namely, tlie teinds^ of this country, are not in the nature of 
funds to he cast at once into a central treasury. They largely 
partake of the nature of a local asset, in which the people of 
the several localities conceive — and, I tliiiik, conceive willi 
justice — that they have? a s]>ecial interest, and in the ultimate! 
ai)plication of whicli — which I think it would be prerrhaturc at 
present to open and discuss — in the iiltirriaUi application of 
which it may be that tliey ought to have a certain amount ol 
discretion entrusted to them. I will not dwell long on that 
subject, but I will refer to some questions that were sent to me 
at Dalkeith, and wdiicli the unreasonable demands that f had 
I * Tithes* 
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already made on the patient audience at that place prevented 
me from answering, I need not be long about it here. 

The question was put to me, and you may have read it in the 
liapers, “ Considering that you stated in 3886 that the wit of 
man could not devise a plan for retaining the Irish representa- 
tion fit Westminster, how is it Unit you sfiy now that there are 
a great many modes in which it ofin be done ? Now, gentle- 
nuiii, the reference to my declaration of 1886 errs in a vital 
oiniswsitjn. I never said that the wit of man could not devise a 
phiii for the purpose. Wluit I sfiid was that the wit of man, so 
far as I could sec, could not devise any plan that would not be 
open to objection or Unit would be free from inconveniences. 
This is exactly what T say now. We certainly have arrived at 
a conclusion that, so far as wc* are able to read the public mind, 
th(i public luiml is under the conviction that these objections 
are objections that are confined within certain limits — that these 
inconveniences fire not intolerable — that it is far better that we 
should face them and endeavour to deal with them in a practical 
spirit, and in wliat may appear to he, the best and safest manner, 
rather than continue to violate all the greatest principles of 
national justice, find thereby to sjij), as we are now doing, the 
foundations of Imperial strength. 

l»ut, then, these questionists go on to inquire, “How do you 
mean to do it i ” Gentlemen, a man's disposition to answer a. 
question sonietimos depends in no small degree upon his opinion 
of the intention of the man who puts it. AVe have pledged our- 
selves fninkly to a principle, and Unit is to give effect in the 
best iiianiier that the subject permits to the view and desire 
whicli we understand to be national and general. With respect 
to the mode in which it is to be done, what does the questioner 
wjint from me ? He wants me to point out one among the 
multitude — for iliere are a multitude — of methods of proceeding 
and of applying one and the same principle — for what purpose ? 

— in order that he may bring all the artillery of his ingenuity 
to bear upon that [^articular mode of doing it, and to say that, 
though the thing is good, the manner is detestable. Consider 
a little further the depth .of the astuteness of this gentleman. 
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who wants to practise upon niy well-known simplicity. Whnt 
they tell us is, that there is to he no dissolution of Parliament 
till 1893, and consequently no opportunity of dealinj^ practically 
with this question till 1894. And what they modestly ask is, 
that I myself, that my friends and colleagues near me, and 
other friends and colleagues elsewhere, are now to bind our- 
selves, four years beforehand, not only to the priiicii>lc to 
which we have bound ourselves, but to the particular method 
and definite detail by wdiich it is to take effect — every other 
j»erson remaining absolutely free, and llieso very gentlemen 
remaining free to come dowm upon us at the last moment, and 
to say, “You have totally mistaken the opinion of the country ; 
your method of going to work is intolerable, ami we protest 
against your going further witli it.” 

Now, gentlemen, I will tell you what wc say. We are not 
acting upon principles of reserve. We are acting upon this 
intolligildc principle, that, having undertaken to reHi)ect th(^ 
opinion of the. country, we wish to get that opinion in its most 
deliberate and ripened state. We know that the continued 
discussion of the (piestion will have tlu^ effect of further and 
further ripening that opinion, and wc wish to obtain all the 
guidance that we can from what w^e jMU’ceivc to he the gemiiiu* 
national conviction w’ith respect to the manner of proceeding, 
as well as with rcganl to the priiic.iplc w'hich v,'v liave adopted^ 
and it is on that account that our duty to the nation, — our duty 
to respect the nation in such a manner, and to a.srertain its ripe 
and deliberate view.s, — binds us to wait until a j)ractical issue 
is about to be raised, and not prematurely to enter ujion matte. r.s 
whicli belong altrjgcther to a later stage. As far, gentlemen, a.s 
my very imperfect understanding enable.s me to comprehend 
the subject, that is the reply which 1 make to tliose gentlemen 
who have put me certain questions. 

Now, gentlemen, while I am upon that matter, I should like 
in a very iew words to give a generjil caution — I don’t tliink so 
much to the peojjle of Midlothian, because I think tliey want 
that caution less than the average, but I will sfiy to the Lib(!ral 
party in the country at large — ami that is on tlie suliject of 
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what are called “ test questions.” Now, that is a very interest- 
in;,^ phrase, and, as I understand it, it verj" often means this^ 
that wher(i a portion of the coniinunity — wry often an import- 
ant portion, — perhaps in some division of the country a pre- 
dominant portion, — but them we must recollect that we have to 
make an election for three kingdoms and not for one — where a 
portion of the community fears that it is not likely to have a 
majorily of tlui whole country, but that it is likely to exercise 
a considerable power over hical candidates through their own 
local and particular interests, they erect their own subject of 
desire into a test question for the entire community. Now, 
there, are a great number of tlnsse questions, and do not suppose 
for a moment that 1 am speaking of any one of them with dis- 
respect. 1 am not going to absorb and swallow the whole of 
tlumi in a him]). But I am enumerating them for the j^urpose 
of basing on them a warning 1 wish to give — and at the same 
time 1 wish you to understand that, as to most of them, 1 think 
the desin's ex])resscMl in r(*gard to tlumi are just and exi)ediont ; 
I am now speaking of them oxclusivcdy in regard to the disposition 
of any of their followers to erect them at this moment and uni- 
versally into test (luestions for the election of Members of 
rarlianient on which they can act, and then I will ask yon to 
consider what the effect of it must he. 1 put down seven of 
them, gcuitlemcn, without the Irish question. The Irish question^ 
[ think, has been erected by the convictions of the Liberal party 
tlirougliout the country into the character of a test question, 
because it stands between us and every other question, and we 
cannot get at any other question till the Irish question is out of 
the way. 

Now, here are seven of these questions, and you will see that 
no one of them is triding or insignificant; all of them are 
backed by very energetic, and many of them by veiy extensive 
sections of ])ublic opinion. The first I name is the great 
ipiestiou of Temperance. I shall have to say a word upon it by 
and by, although not so much as I should like to say ; the 
second is the question of the Eight Hours’ Bill ; the third is 
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the question of Disestablishment in Scotland ; the fourth is Jhe 
question of Disestablishment in Wales; the fifth is the question 
of the Suffrage of Women ; the sixth is the question of Home 
Ivule in Scotland ; and the seventh is a question wliich excites 
a most vital interest in England — a deeper interest, I think, 
than in this country — the question which is known under the 
general phrase of Agricultural Allotments. Now, there are 
seven of these questions, and when any one of them is to be made 
into a test question, the meaning of it is this; We, who are in 
favour of this subject, are Liberals — we admit you to be a 
Liberal — we know you to be a Liberal — we wisli you to be 
returned — but unless you will adopt our test questions, wo will 
either abstain from voting, or vote for a Tory against you, and 
so put you out of Parliament. 

Now, gentlemen, the effect of that practice — which 1 will not 
discuss at length — is to make one great army into seven little 
armies, with seven commanders at least, perhaps more. And 1 
need not tell you what is the consequence on the field of battle 
of the adoption of these sectional and fractional methods of 
proceeding, in lieu of being content, as in the mixed character 
of human affairs we ought to be content, to take up the broadest 
and the largest issues, and those which commend themselves to 
the jmrty at large, and to trust to what we know to be, or 
believe to be, the intrinsic force of the reasonings which support 
us upon our other views and propositions to ensure for them 
everything that justice will give. Now, 1 hope that considera- 
tions of that kind will be borne in mind^when the time comes 
for pronouncing the grave and solemn judgment that the 
country will have to give on the present great and solemn 
controversy. 

Now, gentlemen, I am going to say one word, which will 
perhaps create astonishment — 1 am going to say a word on the 
question of public economy. Is not that a strange idea, that 
at this time of day — in the year 1890 — when we have got so 
many tilings to consider, any man should waste even a minute 
of your time by talking about public economy ? J^ublic economy, 
gentlemen, has gone out of fashion. When I entered public 
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life, public economy was greatly in fashion. Mr Cobden — ^who 
wai believed to be rather an authority in his own day — ^Mr 
Cobden used to hold, and hold deliberately, that public economy 
was an essential part of public virtue. Well, I am not going 
to detain you at length about it. The country has grown 
extremely rich. T am not going to deplore the abuse or the 
waste of a million or two. I deplore it very much, but I am 
not going to enlarge upon it so long as the country pays its way — 
so long as the nation knows what is being done, and consequently 
is responsible for applying the remedy if the danger has come 
i nto view. Now, 1 have just two things to say. A Parliamentary 
])aper has been produced which we never should have heard of 
Init for the judgment, skill, and determination of a friend of mine, 
not here present, a much respected friend of mine — Mr Lefevre^ 
— from which it appears in a manner intelligible to anybody 
that the military and naval charge of this Empire, which in the 
year 181^5, under the Conservative Government of Sir Eobert 
I’oel, T think, stood at about thirteen millions — that military 
and naval charge has risen to more than thirty-eight millions. 
That, gentlemen, I think, is a fact that justifies me in having 
mentioned the subject as one that deserves attention. You 
had better watch it, you had better see how it goes on from 
year to year, for the tendency of these things is to grow and 
not to dwindle, and the consequence of enlarging establishments 
of this kind invariably is, that a great bulk of the professional 
rnon, the great bulk of the Tories, and here and there perhaps a 
Liberal or two, are apt to say that these establishments are not 
largo enough, that it is unworthy of this great country to haggle 
about a little money, and that we had better go on and be 
rather more liberal than less. That is not my opinion, gentle- 
men. My <^)Lnion is, that we have gone beyond the measure of 
prudence and propriety. 1 do not want to force that opinion, 
for wo have other matter more necessary, more pressing, and 
fruitful before us ; but tliis one thing I want to say — I recom- 
mend and urge upon you to watch with the utmost vigilance 

^ Mr Shaw-Lefevre had been Postmaster-General in Mr Gladstone's 
seoamd Administration. 
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all attempts to conceal from you the expenditure of the 
country. I tell you plainly that an attempt of that kind was 
made this year, when the present Government never told us — 
what they ought to have told us at the first moment — that 
above thirty-eight millions was the military and naval charge 
of the year. They endeavoured to k(‘ep back a portion of the 
charge, as Ananias and Sapphira endeavoured to keep back 
a portion of the price that they had received. Mr Ixfevrc* 
followed up the subject like a hound with a good scent. He 
knew what he was going after, and he brought out the truth, 
.\t present it stands thus : You ought to consider whether that 
is a just and a moderate amount of charge, and whether you 
would like it to be increased or wliether you would wish it to 
be diminished. 

Gentlemen, I pass on to that wliich is the particular subject 
on which I ought to address you to-day — a most important one, 
not always as important as it is at the present moment — I mean 
the m.anner in which, upon the whole, the existing Parliament 
has discharged its duty; and don’t suppose that 1 am going to 
lay upon any one member, or upon the members of any one 
small body of men, the entire responsibility for what 1 am 
going to describe. If the Government has made bad proposals, 
and taken bad measures to support them, the fault of not 
correcting that lies with the House of Commons ; and if tlie 
majority of the House of Commons has not corrected the 
Government, but, on the contrary, has encouraged it and 
supported it in all its worst proceedings, tlie responsibility for 
that lies, from time to time, with those who, at bye-ele(‘.tioi)H, 
are called upon to give their votes, and T am thankful, gentlemen, 
to thinks that, to judge from experience, they appear to feel 
that responsibility. But the time is coming when itiwill lie on 
the whole constituency of the country, and the most difficult 
thing we have to do now is, not to prove the existence of thti 
evils — that really is easy enough — ^the difficulty is to make the 
individual voter feel that with him will lie the ultimate 
responsibility, that in the face of God Almighty, and in the 
face of men, it is tlie private voter, not only in the palace, not 
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only in the mansion, not only in the factory, and not only in the 
shop, but down to tlie cottage and the hovel, who has got the 
tjLuestion to decide. And if he answers me by saying that after 
all he has only got a one-millionth part, or a five-millionth part 
r)f it, I say, “ Yes, but the whole is made up of the parts, and if 
the inisohiof you are going to do is small, it is the utmost you 
rjin do, and you can do no more; and for misusing your vote, 
whether the effect of it be great or whether it be comparatively 
trivial — for misusing your vote you will have to answer.** 

Ilefore speaking of any particular measure, I must tell you 
that we have had witliiii the walls of the House of Commons 
something like a I’arliamentary revolution in a department of 
public life, which is very much withdrawn from the public eye, 
but which, notwithstanding, is intimately associated with the 
vital inUuests of the country — I mean in what is called the 
Procedure of the House of Commons. You know that for a 
long time it has been agreed on all hands that Parliament was 
not strong enough for its work. There was loo much to be 
done, and they could not get through it. Put in one thing, 
gentlemen, they are perfectly irreproachable. It is not their 
sliirking personal labour. No assembly in the world has ever 
done an amount of personal labour to compare with that which 
is now done by the Ilritish House of Commons. Put we have 
been agreed as to the great excess of the ajiiount of w'ork, and 
as to tlie necessity for a great change. Two methods of change 
have bet III ]>r()posed. We from the first have held, not that it 
was not right to make regulations more strict in this point and 
in that, where it could be done without serious violation of 
{uinciple. Put we have held all along that the true method of 
making Parliament strong enough and free enough to do the 
business- Of the cuiintry, w’as to adopt large plans of what is 
called Devolution, — devolving upon subordinate bodies large 
portions of what now encumbers and obstructs the progress of 
Parliament, so that its hands might be free, and, without an 
increase of labour, it miglit .be able to get far better through its 
proper work. Now, that is vrhat I call the Liberal idea of 
meeting this difficulty. Put, gentlemen, there has been another 
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idea, and, as you are aware, our Liberal ideas were not in great 
favour in the election of 1886, and a Parliament was returned 
to do most of the things that we disapproved, and to refuse 
most of the things we wanted. And one of the worst things, in 
my opinion, that this Parliament has done, has been the 
method in which it has gone about altering the procedure of 
Parliament 

Gentlemen, the spirit of the old rules of Parliament was a 
noble spirit. It was a spirit of trust. It was a spirit congenial 
to a nation instinct with freedom. It was a spirit of willingness 
to encounter secondary inconveniences rather than run the 
remotest risk of interfering with that inestimable and that most 
valuable practice — though, of course, the practice is likely to bt‘ 
abused — the absolute freedom of debate. 

P»ut, gentlemen, T won’t describe to you in detail the methods 
that have been introduced. I will only say this in justice to 
two distinguished men, — namely, the Speaker of the House of 
(Commons, and the Chairman of Committees, — that although 
great inconvenience lias been suHered, and much mischief done, 
yet it would have been much greater, but for the remarkable 
ability and higli conscientiousness and couragf^ of these? two 
gentlemen. But in order that you may understand that 1 am 
speaking of very serious matters, I will give jou one of the 
instances in whicli what is cjilled tlie Closure wa put in force. 
You know that when a Bill comes into the House of Commons, 
it is, in the first place, read a first and a second time, and it then 
grjes into Committee for the consideration of the details point by 
point. 

Now, in all questions affecting the rights of the people, that 
consideration in Committee point by point is the most vital part 
of the whole. A Bill was introduced which I need ^ot describe 
now, in 1887, under the name of the Crimes Act, which had 
nothing to do with crime, but which was intended to repress and 
put down combinations of the people, wdiich would have been 
lawful combinations in England. That Bill contained a number 
of provisions woven together into one network. Now, will you 
believe that under the regulations that now subsist, and the 
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power of applying wliat is called the closure, a very large and 
imi)ortant p(;rtir>n of the clauses of that Bill passed through the 
Committeo, and were reported and passed into law, without ever 
being voted upon, without ever being debated at all? We 
readied a certain clause of the Act, and, having reached that 
clause, it was the duty of the Chairman to rise and to announce 
that, under the regulations that had been adopted, the question 
must be put as to reporting the Bill to the House. Of course, T 
do not mean to say that the Chairman was coercing the majority. 
Not at all. It is the majority 1 am complaining of, but the 
majority had made it his duty to propose to them — and they 
adopted the proposal — that the Bill for restricting the liberties 
of the people of Ireland should be adopted, as to a large portion 
of it, in the lumi), and without the power given to any' Irish 
member, or to any British friend of Ireland, of pointing out tin*, 
iniquitous method in which several of these provisions, as we 
thought, were sure to o])erate. So that, understand, taking it in 
the rough, a system c»f coercion luis been imported, not into 
Ireland only, but into the House of Commons, and an endeavour 
lias been made, with a large amount of success, to substitute the 
system of co(;rcion for the ancient spirit which left in the House 
of Commons an atmosphere free and pure, worthy of Britons to 
lirenthe, consecrated by the recollections of six hundred years, 
and if we could have had our way, to be handed dowm as free 
and as pure as we received it to those who are to follow us in 
life and in political action. 

Well, now, gentlemen, this being the case so far, what comes 
next ? The next question is, How has it succeeded ? I am not 
l>rei)ared to admit at once that success would have justified it, 
but this I will say, that failure would condemn it If that 
ancient system of freedom and generosity is to be given up, and 
is to be trampled down, and a new-fangled system introduced, 
under the auspices of a pretended Conservatism and of a sham 
Liberalism — if that is to take place, at any rate success is the 
only result which can supply for it an excuse or an apology. 
The question then is, gentlemen, How has it succeeded ? and 
here 1 say boldly, that it has not succeeded at all. It has failed. 
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Tliis Parliament has worked hard ; it has been made to work, to 
a great extent, in chains, and the consequence has been just as 
when the negro had to work with the slave-driver at his back, 
although you might flog him well from time to time, you 
got very little out of him. That has been the result of this 
wretched scheme of coercion introduced into the present Parlia- 
ment, and, to a certain extent, I am here upon ground in respect 
to which people are agreed, because you see the Tories go all 
about the country, and they say : " Well, we must admit very 
little has been done. We passed some useful measures — they 
don’t very often tell you what they are — "we would have 
achieved the most wonderful legislative triumphs — we would 
have met all the wants of the country, and surpassed all its 
expectations — if it had not been for tlie abominable system of 
obstruction which has been carried out in the House, and which 
has met us on the right and on the left, in front and in rear, so 
that in our best efforts, although they have been manful to a 
degree, and not less prudent than they were bravo, we have been 
baffled by this astounding system of obstruction.” Tliat is fi 
question, gentlemen, I want to test, and 1 want to show you, in 
the first place, what it is that this Parliament has done. 

This Parliament has passed five good measures, — Local 
Government for England, and I-.ocal Government for Scotland — 
County Councils. The measure of Local Go' ernmenl for 
England,^ a most difficult subject, was introduced into the House 
of Commons by Mr Ritchie, the head of the Local Government 
Board, in as able a speech as I have ever heard delivered on the 
introduction of a great measure. It is a pleasure to render a 
debt of justice to an opponent when he is engaged in doing 
right — not otherwise. There is no debt of justice when he is 
not engaged in doing right. The Local Government Bill for 
Scotland 2 was a second good measure, and the Conversion of the 
Three per Cents.,® which was carried through by Mr Goschen, 
was a third. I am afraid his name does not altogether stand 
well in this latitude ; but let us do him justice when he is doing 
well — it may encourage him to do a little more. The conver- 
1 1888. a 1889. * IBSa 
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sion of the Three per Cents, was introduced and passed by him. 
Then there was another Bill relating to the Scottish Universities,^ 
which undoubtedly, upon the whole, was a very valuable Bill ; 
and, again, there was a fifth Bill, relating to Welsh Intermediate 
p]ducatiou.2 

Now, gentloinen, we are going to talk of obstruction, because 
— I am in your judgment, and subject to your conection, when 
1 say to you that tlie allegation of ol»stru(ttion is at present 
ninet(ieTi-twenticths of tlie argument that the Government makes 
to the country. T have given to you these five good measures. 
How were they passed tlirough the House of Commons ? Were 
those five measures ohstructc!! by the Liberal party ? No ; they 
received the warm and tlccided support of the Liberal party, and if 
we occiijjied any time at all upon them, it was only in tlie attempt 
to nmke them better tluiii they were, because the County Coun- 
cils Bills for England and for Scotland undoubtedly were little 
more tlain Uie skeletons of good P>ills. We wanted to put more 
llcsh upon tlie bones. We were not allowed to do it, but we 
forwarded and promoted the passing of those Bills, and I should 
like to sec. whether any I'ory speaker will deny that every one 
of those Bills passed through the House of Commons with the 
aid, with the, sujiport, and with the countenance of the Liberal 
Op])osition. When I say .the Liberal Opi>osition, 1 do not 
exclude the li*ish Nationalists. All those Jfills were either 
acquiesced iii or positively su])ported by the Nationalist IMem- 
l)ers from Ireland. 

Well, as 1 have given you an account of the good measures 
]»assed by the present rarliament, and assisted by tlie Liberals, 
I think I ought fairly to say next what are the good measures 
that have passed the present Parliament, and that w'ere o])posed 
by the Liberals. I have not heard of one. I do not think that 
one exists. I do not think that it is in the power of any Tory 
or any Dissentient to point to such a thing. Then I pass on to 
another class. What am I to say of the bad measures that liave 

» 1889. 

^ For the better Administration and Endowment of the IJniversities of 
Scotland, 1889. ... 
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passed with the support of the Liberals? I think there are 
none. But one very bad measure passed in spite of their opposi- 
tion in the year 1887, whicli has been tlie cause of an infinity 
of difficulty both in Ireland and here. I mean that which wt* 
call the Coercion Act. 

Well, then, gentlemen, five measures that arc good, and may. 
l)erhaps, be called more* or less great — some of them decidedly 
great — have been i)assed with our suppoiii ; one very bad 
measure has been passed against us ; and one other very bad 
measure there is which was introduced, which was opposed by tlu^ 
Liberals, and which failed, and that is the measure which wi‘ 
call the Piiblic House Compensation Bill. Now, gentlemen, I 
do not want to imply that there has been no other useful work 
<lone by the present rarliaiiient. I am happy to say that under 
our institutions there is always a great deal useful work 
which is necessary for tin? country, that is going on within the- 
walls of our public oHices, whoever is in power, from time to 
time, and, indeed, continuously. But what I am sp(jaking of is 
this. T want to bring into your minds the power of judging 
how far this new coercive system of procedure iji tlie House of 
Ounmons has been successful, or has been a miserable failim*, 
a.s compared with that wliich preceded it. And for (hat pur- 
pose 1 think I have nnnilioned the only Bills that have ever 
found their way into a Queen’s speech at the I'* 'jinning of the 
session — for that is the — and have afterwards passed intj> 

law. These? are tlie Ihlls which the Government thinks im- 
portant, and whenciver they have an important measure to 
introduce they ]jut it into the Queen’s speech, and no other than 
tho.su five I have named — no other that I am aware of- — lias been 
put into the Queen’s speech at the beginning of the session. 
And, ladies and gentlemen, I say that is a very i>oor and scanty 
and meagre return of work for a Parliament that has now sat 
with an enormous majority to carry on its work — tliat has now 
sat through four full years. 

Well, but then is the thing getting better, or is the thing 
getting worse ? Gentlemen, I tell you it is not getting better, 
but it is getting worse, and for that reason I will give you a 
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few figures of the simplest character — nobody, shall complain 
that tliey are difficult to follow or to understand — belonging 
to the years 1889-90. Here are some little documents of 
great value — the Queeu’s speeches — made at the beginning 
of tlie session and at the end of the session. And as we 
know it is a known Parliamentary fact that the Government 
aiiuouijces its policy and its work of legislation in the Queen’s 
sj)eccli at the beginning of the session, you perceive that by 
comi)aring the result with the Queen’s speech at the end of the 
session, wliicli renders an account of the things done and the 
tilings undone, we get the means of doing what would otherwise 
be very diflicult, namely, <d‘ bringing to something like a touch- 
stone the professions made by the Government when they go 
about the country and describe all the good things they have 
done, and all the good things tliey would have done. Here 
are the speeches of 1889-90, but 1 will not even quote these 
speeches. In 1889 the (Jovernment promised in the speech 
nt least fifteen measures. There were at least fifteen measures 
of a rank to find their way into the Queen’s speech, and 
they passed live of them and failed with ten of them. That 
was ill 1889, They passed one-thii*d. You would not think it, 
gentlemen, — if you were landed proprietors, — ^you w^ould not 
think it a very satisfactory result if your factor announced to 
you that he had been able to levy one- third of the rents, but as 
to tlie other two-thirds he was able to give no account of them. 
And the same thing would, I think, follow in the case of the 
shopkeeper with his bills, if one-third of his customers paid him 
all right, and the other two-thirds were nowhere to be heard of. 
In 1890 we did not mend that. There were ten Bills promised 
— 1 mean ton Bills of public interest, because there was an 
eleventh Bill which I do not take into view — for improving the 
barracks of the soldiers — an important Bill, but one which had 
iiotliing to do with the general appetite of the nation for pro- 
gressive legislation — ten were promised in 1890. Two were 
passed and eight failed, and the two that were passed were per- 
haps the least significant of all. One of them related to the 
winding up of companies — it was to facilitate the procedure in 
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the winding up ; and the other touched an important subject, 
but I do not believe it was of a very vital character — ^it had to 
do with the subject of workmen’s dwellings ; but in all the gimt 
subjects to which attention was widely directed — in every one 
of them — ^the whole procedure of Parliament this year failed, 
and failed miserably — the Tithes, and the Publicans* Compen- 
sation, and Irish Land Purcluise, one Bill after another went 
rolling helter-skelier down the stairs of the House of Commons, 
to be buried, perhaps never to rise again. Gcnllemeii, you have 
all heard of a publication called the Edinburgh Iteneir. You 
know what it was, and you look back with great respect upon 
wliat it was. I do not know w’hether you know what it is, but 
I think I may describe it by saying that it gives support to the 
present Government with a kind of heavy enthusiasm, if you can 
bring together that substantive and tliat adjective — and they 
had an article in July which 1 advise anybody to consult who 
doubts anything of what 1 have said, and he will see that a 
more beggarly account of empty dishes never was served uj) 
than is distinctly recorded by the Edinburgh Review, whicli, as 
I have said, with a heavy enthusiasm, supports the Government, 
and which announces at the end that the majority of the 
Government in the course of these years since the election has 
been “ slightly impaired.*’ 

Well, gentlemen, such is the case of the failure- -the growing 
failure — from year to year of the present coercive system of 
legislation in the House of Commons, and of the efforts of the 
Government to do your work. But it is jill due, they say, to 
obstruction. Now I have studied how to bring that question to 
a test. It is very easy for members of the Government to go 
about and say— every man of them says — it is their staple dish 
—not only their staple dish, it is their whole bill of fare — they 
serve up to audience after audience throughout the countiy tliis 
terrible obstruction which has ruined all their good intentions, 
and all their gallant and wise endeavours. Of course, it is Just as 
«Miy for us to go about the country and to say — if we were dis- 
posed to adopt that method — that this charge of obstruction is 
an impudent imposture, that there is no foundation for it at all, 
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that it is a miserable device of men who resort to it because 
every rag of every other pretext has been stripped from off their 
backs, and so, in the defect of any decent clothing in which to 
present themselves to the world, they have tried to concoct and 
to weave together this jjretended account of Parliamentary 
obstruction. 

Now, gentlemen, what I propose is this— to go from generali- 
ties to particulars. The way to see wliether a charge of that 
kind is just, or wliether it is flagrantly unjust and untrue, is to 
go to particulars. I myself charged the Tory Opposition under 
the late Ooveinnient with obstruction. 1 will give you a speci- 
men. We proposed a })lan of Closure of Debate which was never 
intended — and we made it known it was never intended — to be 
used hy the majority against the minority in the ordinary sense, 
but was only intended to enable the House, when it was pos- 
sessed, irres])ective of party, with a concurrent feeling to put a 
stop to the occasiojial obstinacy, or, I might almost say, imper- 
tinence — at any rate importunity — that is a better word — of 
some particular member not gifted with as much wisdom as 
y.oal. That jiroposaJ, wliich was so feeble that it never but onc(*. 
was brought into operation, and then it was not worth putting 
into operation — that proposal, on the pretext of respect for 
liberty of debate, was opposed by the Tory party for nineteen 
nights altogether. There is obstruction ! There are the masters 
of it ! There are the professors of it I If now they are charg- 
ing obstnictioii where it does not exist, their guilt is great, for 
tliey perfectly know — they know from their own practical ex- 
perience — the meaning of the word they use. 

Now, gentlemen, let us look at the way in which the time has 
been spent, and, as I tell you, I make my appeal from generali- 
ties to particulars. Down to the 28th of June— it is needless 
to come lower down than that, because after that time it was a 
question of winding up the business in detail — but down to the 
28lh of June, no less than sixty-five nights of tlie session were 
taken for Government business, I won't go through it— it 
would be impossible, and a great deal too wearisome for yon if 
J were to attempt to go through the whole of the employment of 
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these nights. I will only take four points, but they will qiritc 
suffice to enable you to understand how the matter lies. Seven 
nights were spent by the Government upon a vote which they 
introduced with respect to the repoit of llic Parnell Commission. 
Six nights were spent by the House of Ctnnnuuis upon the Land 
Purchase Bill, in carrying it to a state at which the Committee 
stage was attained. Four niglits were in like manner spent 
in carrying the Tithes Bill to a similar stage ; and tcTi nights 
were spent upon the Bill for the Compensation of Public-houses. 
Now, gentlemen, just look at these four i)oints, which, as you 
will see, dispose of a large portion of the available time, and I 
am quite certain that if it were possible — which it is not— to 
bring these people who charge us with obstruction to book, those 
are the subjects that they would put it upon, and therefore 1 
wish to meet them on their (»wn ground. 

First, I take the T’arnell Commission. Well, gentlemen, I 
tell you here, as I hove said in the House of Commons and 
elsewhere, that, in iny opinion, the demand upon the House of 
Commons to give that vote condemning the Irish Members for 
speeches and acts which were done a good many years ago, was 
one of the worst, iiiost dishonourable, most disgraceful, and 
most offensive acts, when adopted by I’arliainent, as it was, 
that has marked British history for two hundred years. I will 
not attempt to argue the (question in detail. It w» uld ke.ep me 
too long, but T will give you these two reason.s. The first 
reason is this, that these acts for which the Irish Members were 
condemned were acts done prior to the eud of the year 1885, 
and that in the end of the ycjar 1885 it was my duty, standing 
in this very place, to describe to you the close and intimate 
alliance that had been fonned between tlic British Tories and 
the Irish Nationalists. Every one of these acts had then bciiu 
done. That did not prevent the Irish Tories from joining hands 
with the Nationalists to turn out the Liberals, and that, com- 
paratively, is a small affair. It did not prevent them from 
holding out to the Irish Nationalists a virtual promise of some 
measure of Home Buie. It did not prevent them from sending 
Lord Carnarvon to Ireland, to have Mr Parnell to dine with 
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him, and to hold conversations with him that left on his mind 
the impression and belief that the Tories were going to give 
them Horne Eule. And, gentlemen, I do iu)t blame the Irish 
Nationalists. I never have blamed them for entering into that 
alliance. It was their duty, in the condition in which they 
stood, to get assistance for Ireland wherever they could. And 
so it would be now. If they could get a fuller justice for 
Irtiland by going to the Tories than by being with u.s, then I 
should say that they would be right in getting it. That is their 
supreme duty until the capital wants of Ireland shall have been 
supplied. Hnt look at thij Tories ; and what do you think of 
the men who enlisted these people as their allies for the 
general election — who took the benefit of their votes in tlie 
constitnenci(‘S — who, in order to g(‘t that benefit, held out 
to them what they hcdievi^d to he the promise of a sub- 
stantial adoption of their wishes — and who now come down 
and ])lace upon the ]niges of Parliamenlarv journals a jiretendcd 
judicial condemnation the jirevious ads of those Irish 
Members ? 

But, gentlemen, there is another point, — in \vhich they were- 
still more guilty, if ])os.sil.)le, — and it is this. The three Judges 
wdio examined llie eonduet of the Irish ilemhers arrived at the 
conclusion that in various points tiieir language, if not their 
acts, liad been violent and ihingeroiis, and such as f‘()uld not be 
approved. I cannot go into details. That, I think, is a fair 
gimoral description of it. They then said : “ It is very possible 
tlmt it may be alleged that these excesses are excesses that 
always happen in great national struggles, and it may also be 
alleged in favour of the Irish Members, that the geiier.il upshot 
and effect of their exertions has been to do infinitely more good 
than harm.” The Judges sUited these points with perfect fair- 
ness. They went on to say : “ These thingvS, whether they be 
true or not, are no part of the matter submitted for our con- 
sideration.” I am not going to enter upon the question whether 
they were right or wrong in tliat matter ; hut this I say — that 
they fairly placed befoie us the considerations which were 
necessary for a complete understanding of the case ; and what 
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<Ud the Grovernment propose to Parliament to do ? The Judges 
had said, “ We deliver a condemnation ’* — ^limited it was to 
certain subjects, but still a serious condemnation, and it was 
not on the gi’avest matters, but it was upon matters that were 
of some gravity — ** we propose a condemnation,” said the Judges, 
founded upon one-half of the case, because that is the only 
half r^erred to us.” But what are you to say of a Parliament 
which, dealing with the honour and character of its own members, 
adopted that judgment upon one-half of the case, when it was 
its solemn duty, if it were to give any judgment at all, to give 
its sense upon the whole case ? Parliament was not restrained 
from considering as legislators wliat the »]udges were restrained 
from considering, because they were only invested with a narrow 
and limited commission ; but Pajliament deliberately overlooked 
and set aside that consideration, and, refusing to look at llie 
conduct of the Irish Members as a whole in fighting a difficult 
and so long apparently desperate battle of their nation, they 
condemned them for the things that could be said against them, 
without choosing to hear or to weigh what was to be said in 
their favour. Well, seven niglits were occupied in getting quit 
of that subject in the House of Commons, and I Jisk you wliether 
that was too long for us to occuj)y in the endeavour to bring out 
to the sense of men, whose minds were ai)i)areritly obtuse and 
impenetrable, what we thought elementary considerations of the 
most sacred character — necessary to tlie ))eace and decen(7 of 
human life between man and man — necessary, a])ovc all, to the 
duty and to the dignity of a great legislative assembly. 

Now, the next great obstruction was this — six days weie 
spent upon Land Purchase. Now, gentlemen, the Act for Laml 
Purchase — the merits of which I am not going now to discuss — 
was one of the most complex measures ever submitted to Pai- 
liament. In six days of discussion, it went through its first 
reading, it went through its second reading, it got rid of all 
the preliminaries to the Committee, and there was nothing 
for Parliament to do but to proceed to details. Well, 
gentlemen, I can only tell you that I do not think I have ever 
known, in all my experience in controversial mutters, a com- 
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])licfited measure oi' tliat kind which has attained the Committee 
stage in anything like so short a period ; and so far from its being 
a case where o))structi<in was practised, the only question that 
can he raised is whether the Opposition did their full duty in 
allowing such a measure, involving, among other things, a per- 
manent abstraction of thirty -three millions of your money, for 
a jmrjiose which at the election you had condemned — whether 
we* were* right in allowing it to go forward at such a rapid rate. 

Four nights were spent ui)on the Tithes Dill— not a Bill 
jmdialil}' exciting great interest in Scotland, but one of large 
importance in England — Imt in tlie same way, gentlemen, I say, 
and every <»m*. who lias Parliaiiuintary experience will aupx>urt 
nu?, that with regard to this Bill, far less complex than the 
fi ish Land Bill, but still a very dillicult Bill, and with some 
very disimtable iiroiiositions of great delicacy and iiii^wtance — 
lo cany it througli all the introductory stages, through the 
second reading, and to get the Speaktu* out of the chair — that 
is, to be ready virtually to begin the details in Committee — that 
was not only not a case of obstruction — it was a case of ex- 
tremely ra])l(l progress. 

Well, then, I come to the Public House Compensation Bill. 
Ah ! gentlemen, 1 wish I were fresli, and that you were fresh, 
that I might go into a more extemled consideration of that 
subject. I cannot do il, and you coiilil not be expected to 
listen to-day to wdiat 1 could say upon that Bill. But what 
happened to that Ihll ? They charge that there W’ere ten days 
spent upon it. Well, gentlemen, 1 say that they were ten days 
well silent. And now let me ask you just to consider that the 
time taken upon a Kill dci)ends partly on its complexity, 
and partly on the gravity of the issues which it raises. Now 
this Bill was introduced in the most inijiroper manner. It was 
of enormous importance. There was no doubt that it ought to 
have been announced in the speech from the Throne Instead 
of that, to the absolute surprise of everybody, and when the 
Houfee of Commons w^as already crowded and crammed with 
Government measures jostling one another, this wretched Bill 
W’as x)roduced, and the other measures were thrust out of the 
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way, and in fact a confusion and disorder of business was estab- 
lished by the agency of the Government itself, taking one of 
their Bills to-day, and another of their Rills to-morrow, and 
another Bill the day after, such as I have never witnessed. 
But the issues in this Bill were most important. We are all 
agreed that the drink question is one of the greatest questions 
of the day. About that there is no doubt at all. We are all 
agreed that it requires public action — executive action, and 
legislative action — both, in my opinion. What said the 
Government, and what said w^e? Why, both of us made 
undoubtedly the boldest challenges to one another. The 
Government said, "Here is this tremendous subject, which 
nobody has been able efl'eotually to touch. We will now 
produce to you a plan which is so admirable, so powerful, and 
yet so gentle, that it will conciliate all interests, and that it 
will mitigate and finally remove all evils. It is just to the 
brewers, it is just to the publicans, it will reduce ilie number 
of public-houses, and reduce the amount of drunkenness in the 
country.'* These are very broad mid great allegations. And 
what did we say on the other side ? " Whjs** we said on the other 
side, " this is not a moderate reform, as you call it, of the imblic 
house system. It is a great aggravation of existing evils. That 
which constitutes the essential difficulty in our public house 
system is the enormous value of the pecuniary iii . (‘stments that 
face you at every turn when you apju’oach it. You, by this 
Rill, are giving legislative sanction to that value in its most 
extravagant form. If you pass this Rill, the value, which is 
called the good-will, of the public-houses in'Englaiid will amount 
to X200,000,000. Scotland and Ireland might possibly add 
£50,000,000 or £100,000,000 more. I do not know. And you 
bring this forward under the name of a reform ; but, in point of 
fact, it is a Bill to make all reform liopelcss and impossible.** 
I am not, gentlemen, giving you these brief and summary state- 
ments as if they embraced the whole argument of the ease, but 
I want you to see how vast a case it was, and how absurd it is 
to complain that ten days of the time of the House of Commons 
were spent in bringing so vast and important a subject to an 
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issue. And how did it come to its issue ? It came to its issue, 
gentlemen, I hope partly by our loyal endeavours to show up 
the mischief of the scheme. But it came to its issue mainly by 
this, that the Government found the ground giving way under 
their feet. They found their majority diminishing day by day. 
They found that it was doubtful whether they might not come 
to absolute defeat. They knew that absolute defeat on the 
subject would raise the question of resignation as well as defeat, 
and therefore they withdrew their Bill in time. It was not 
our arguments that defeated the Bill. Our arguments may have 
exposed, and I trust did expose, the Bill, but it was not our 
arguments that defeated the Bill. The motive that defeated 
the Bill was the fear of want of votes. A long experience 
enables me to assure you that no argument — not if it were knit 
as closely as by Euclid or by Newton — is of tlie smallest effect 
in pro(iuring the defeat of a Bill in the present House of 
Oommons, provided the votes hold together. But the votes did 
not hold together. They went down from 80 or 90, which they 
then were — they went down gradually dwindling and tapering 
like a beautiful spire. They went down from 80 or 90 to 40 or 30, 
and from that to 20 or 10, and once, I believe, came fearfully near 
to zero itself, when the number 4 was all that could be recorded. 
That was a time to consider the matter seriously. So the brewers 
and the temperance interest and everything else went to the wall. 
The Bill disappeared, and the charge of obstruction vras foisted 
by the Government on the country to conceal the abortive 
<lesign and the disastrous and deplorable failure of the Govern- 
ment. Gentlemen, 1 rejoice in having taken part in the defeat 
of that Bill. I assure you most sincerely — though I don't say 
it was ill intended — I have made no offensive accusations with 
regard to the motives — I am ready to believe almost anything 
they tell me of their motives, and therefore I believe that they 
did honestly intend it for the promotion of temperance, — but I 
say this, that it gave to the main obstacle in our way such a 
portentous power as to make it wholly insurmountable, and to 
reduce almost to despair, if that Bill had passed, any and every 
temperance reform. Now, gentlemen, I think I have said 
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enough on the subject of obstruction as it was when our little 
shadowy proposal was met with uinetcen nights of opposition, 
and as it has been in the year 1890, when the Bills that I have 
spoken of — the failures of the Government — have been Ijefore 
Parliament, and all of them have had this kind of funeral pall 
cast over them to hide their ugly features, and present to the 
world something or other that would serve as an excuse for 
what has happened. 

Gentlemen, before I close I must venture to say some words 
to you, which will not, 1 hope, be long, on the subject of the 
foreign policy of the country. I have not opened my mouth on 
that subject in Midlothian as 3 'et, and I need not detain you 
long, for you know the principle ui>on which we have proceeded. 
We have carefullj’ avoided throwing any obstacle in the way of 
the Foreign Minister when difficult}’ appeared to be gathering 
round him, and we have been resolved to throw no such obstacles 
until we see distinct and positive grounds for objecting to what 
he was about 

There is one subject, gentlemen, upon which I do seriously 
object to his proceedings, and which I must briefly mention — 
it is connected with the Island of Malta. Now, the Foreign 
Minister sent for the first time in our history during 200 years 
— the first time in our history since the Ilevolution — he sent 
an accredited Minister to the Pope — I will not s »y to the Cotut 
of Borne, because it is very doubtful in what sense there is a Court 
of Borne. A Court of Borne implies a temporal power. There is 
no temporal power. The Pope has no more temporal power at this 
moment than the Moderator of the General Assembly. He cer- 
tainly has spiritual rule over vastly more subjects, but you will 
understand that it is rather a staggering affair to send a Minister 
to one who is not a sovereign. It is said that a Minister 
has gone before. But, gentlemen, nobody has ever been 

accredited before. It is quite true that there have been 
■* agents — agents who were sent to convey and to receive infor- 
mation — ^but that was at a time when the Pope was a temporal 
sovereign, and when the only question to be considered was one 
of a much narrower character. However, in this case what 
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sppe&Ts was this — I am not afraid that the Protestant chsrocter 
of the country will be interfered with, because it is not in the 
jiower of any Minister dabbling in matters of this kind— even if 
lie commits any follies — it is not in his power to modify that 
character. In i)oint of fact, he would very soon find out the 
necessity of retracing his steps if he did attempt it. But, 
gentlemen, what does appear is this — in the first place, that 
through those most unwise negotiations ^ between Sir Lintorn 
Simmons, under the authority of Lord Salisbury and the Pope, 
the civil privileges in Malta, even of I’rotestants, if they con- 
tracted what were called mixed marriages, were brought into 
the utmost danger — that is to say, the higliest danger of all — ^the 
danger of a pronounced invalidity of their marriage. The noise, 
the uproar, that immediately arose from a vivid dissatisfaction, 

I think, showed the Government that the sooner they gave up 
that part of their project the better. Well, I do not speak of 
the matter now as if wc had it fully before us, because we have 
not ; but 1 think there arc these three things to be considered. 
In the first place, I do not like to send the Ambassador of the 
( ^ruwu — of the Queen — to negotiate abroad with any personage 
whatever about the rights of British subjects in the British 
dominion. It seems to me that that is to assume an unworthy 
attitude, and one that will not be approved by the people of this 
iuiintry. My second point is, that such proceedings are very 
ilangerous to the civil rights of our Eomau Catholic fellow- 
subjects, because arrangements are made behind their backs 
between the Pope in Rome and this British agent. They are 
not consulted. They find the faith of the country pledged, and 
there is no security for the maintenance of their civil rights. 
Thirdly, I must say that, although I know that many other 
Powers send ambassadors to the Pope, yet 1 think the view in 
England has always been that ambassadors are for temporal 
sovereigns, and for nobody else, and that to send an ambassador 
to the Pope comes dangerously near to supporting the claim 
which the Pope — I think very unfortunately for his own 
interests — the claim which he makes that some part of Italy 

^ See p. 214 
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shall be again placed under clerical dominion, in order that he 
may not only be a spiritual, but a temporal sovereign. Any- 
thing of that kind wounds the feelings of Italy, and disturbs our 
relations with Italy — and disturbs them for a cause not only 
insufficient, but also, I think, unjust. Now, gentlemen, I 
mention that to you as a question you ought to watch. We 
shall have to hear more of it. We are not yet fully informed. 
You ought to watch it, and be a little on your guard against 
proceedings which, in my opinion, have been in the highest 
degree indiscreet. 

Now I will move on more rapidly. With regard to the 
question that was a good deal discussed, of the arrangement in 
South Africa,^ my belief is that, considered as a wliolo, it does 
credit to Lord Salisbury. I do not say that critics may not 
pick holes in it. 1 do not say that everything in it is 
satisfactory, or that it will of necessity work satisfactorily ; but 
I say that, upon the whole, I believe he did the best that the 
circumstances of the case permitted. Well, there arc two 
subjects, both of them standing dilliculties — one of them is the 
Newfoundland fisheries, and the other is the military occupa- 
tion of Egypt. We have carefully abstained from saying a 
single word that could create difficulties for him either in the 
one or the other, and so, gentlemen, you may depend upon it — 
so we shall continue to act. It is impossible, unfortunately, 
when you have touched foreign policy, to pass away from it 
without looking to the east of Europe. 

And here I am not going to blame the Government, but I am 
going to speak some words of regret and dissatisfaction with 
regard to what we hear of things passing in the Empire of 
Eussia : I am convinced that some part of what is going on in 
that empire would be abhorrent to the feelings of all its best 
subjects — of all such men as the Eussian Ambassador in 
England, of all such men as the Eussian J'oreign Minister in 
St Petersburg, and of all such men as the Emperor of Eussia 
iiimself. But I am grieved to say that the accounts we receive 

^ Arising out of the seizure of the Delagoa Bay Railway by the Portu- 
guese Government on June 28th, 1889. 
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of the civil oppression that is now apparently being practised 
upon the Jews, and the accounts we receive, even of personal 
and corporal cruelty in certain cases, inflicted upon them, are 
to the last degree painful and repulsive. 1 earnestly hope that 
we may bo of use in bringing some knowledge of these 
questions to the authorities in Russia — for remember, gentle- 
men, that perhaps the capital merit among all the merits of 
free government is that it ensures publicity, whereas the 
greatest of all the disadvantages of despotism is that it is 
almost essentially and inseparably (illied with secrecy, and that 
the ruler seldom knows of the abuses that arc going on under 
liis official sanction, I do trust that we may be favoured with 
better accounts from that (juarter in matters with respect to 
w'hicli wc have a strong sentiment; for although, gentlemen, you 
Imvc not many Jews resident in Scotland, yet you have some. 
One of that race at the present moment excites your warmest 
and liveliest .sympathy J In England we know them well, and 
r am bound in truth and frankness to say that we have every 
reason to esteem them highly. Well, now, there is another 
great political question in Russia. You have heard of Finland. 
Finland is a State, small comparatively with Russia, but 
Finland has long enjoyed — ever since it was attached to Russia, 
it has enjoyed — what may be called a legislative independence 
— not in all things corresponding with the Home Rule we ask 
for Ireland — but still it has been a system of great freedom, 
great liberty, which lias given complete satisfaction in Finland, 
and has made Finland most loyally attached to Russia. A 
powerful jiarty in that country, whom I consider to be the first 
cousins of the Tories and Dissentients in this country — a 
powerful party in that country is endeavouring to put down tlie 
independence of Finland, and to cause Finland to be governed 
from St Petersburg, just as Ireland is governed from London. 
Gentlemen, I heartily wish ill to all such schemes. 

But there is a sorer subject still, and that is the state of 
Turkey. The state of Turkey, I fear, with regard to what 
remains of Turkey in Europe, and with regard to parts, at 
' The Countesa of Rosebery waa very ill at Dalmeny. 
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loast, of Turkey in Asia, and especially to Armenia, seems to 
grow more and more liopeJess. We are not perfectly informed 
as to details. I am not going to censure Lord Salisbury, 
l)ccause I can well conceive that his i)ower in tliis matter is 
much behind his will. We are not going to censure them, but 
there cannot be a doubt that the Government of Armenia, the 
government of our fellow-Christians in Armenia — and, if they are 
not fellow-Christians, they arc our fellow-men, which would bo 
just the same — the Government of Armenia is marked with 
oppression, with plunder, with violation of women, with reckless 
disregard of life as well as of liberty, and is more and more 
scaling what will at some time perhaps be recognised to ho the 
doom of what was once the great and powerful Turkish Empire. 

I turn for a moment, gentlemen, from that melancholy sj)eetac*hj, 
with respect to which it may become our duty to stimulate tin* 
Government, if we can, to greater activity — I turn from that to 
a spectacle of a very different kind — the spectacle of Bulgaria 
— of a country once ^ exhibiting to Euroi)e the most honible 
specimen of what cruelty and reckless inhumanity can 
accomplish against a people. Now’, there is a joyful and 
complete reversal of all tliosc painful features. 1 have in my 
hand a letter from a most intelligent frieml, who gives mm in a 
few’ wwds — that is, I will only give you a few wt)rds of the 
account which he gives me of the present state Bulgaria — 
completely realising all the anticipations that we veiiitured to 
hold out at the time when we w’ere told that it was a iiamstious 
offence against the balance of power to speak a word for 
Bulgaria, and that it was useless to speak of self-government in 
that country, for they were totally incapable of managing their 
own affairs. Now, here is the opinion of a gentleman — 1 do 
not know that I am justified in giving his name, but 1 assun* 
you he is one of the most intelligent, and trustworthy, and 
assiduous men that I know, and what he says of the present 
state of Bulgaria is this : “ Law' and order are maintained all 
over the country without the slightest difficulty. Brigandage 
has entirely ceased Justice is administered with perfect 

* 1876 . 
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fairness” — canj" in your mind, as I read out these incidents, 
what is goinff on in Ireland — "justice is administered with 
perfect fainiess. Eoads have been made or improved in all 
directions. Education is free and compulsory; schools have 
been opened in every commune; technical schools and a 
university have been established, while a large number of 
bursars are maintained at foreign universities.” Then he goes 
on to say, gentlemen, that economy is observed, that tlie debt 
of liulgaria is but three millions .sterling, and that the whoh? 
of that tliree millions has been expended in the construction of 
railroads, and he closes with — what we could never get one* of 
the Jingoes to believe — namely, that if they were afraid of the 
]) 0 wcr of Ku.ssia, they were defeating their own purpose, for the 
true harrier between liussia and Turkey was a living barrier of 
t‘ree men, and no other barrier could be erected; and my friend 
writes and says, " It will be difticult for the Russians to advance 
through Bulgaria to Constantinople without the consent of its 
jKJople. Tlie Turks are already beginning to recognise that it 
forms a buffer between them and Itussia.” There, gentlemen, is 
a picture for you of what Home Rule can achieve among a 
])Cople who had lived for four centuries at least under an 
unmitigated oppression, who were considered totally incom- 
petent for the management of their own affairs, and for 
interfering in whose matters we were treated as something 
worse than busybodics, fur we were — some of us — denounced 
as neither mure nor less than Russian agents and Russian 
spies. 

Ah ! gentlemen, tliere I close. I ask you to go with me at 
one step from Bulgaria to Ireland. Not in Bulgaria alone, but 
all over Europe, you may see in a multitude of si)ots the blessed 
effects of investing human beings with a reasonable control 
over the government of their own destinies, and over the 
settlement of their own affairs ; as, on the other hand, you may 
see cases of rupture, of dissension, and of difficulty that have 
arisen where that wise course has been obstructed, and the 
method of force has been pursued. Let us, gentlemen, lay that 
lesson to heart What is good for human nature in the East is 
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good for it in the West. What is good for the foreigner long 
degraded is good for our fellow-subjects, who have already 
fought and won a large portion of their battle. Go on to the 
consummation of the good and, I will say, the sacred work, and 
proceed upon that principle — ^sanctioned alike by feeling and by 
prudence — that the true way to secure the foundations of law 
and order in the country is to make tlie people that inhabit it 
conversant with them through the medium of a just, an equitable, 
and a kindly administration, and through the experience of the 
inestimable blessings which they are calculated and enabled to 
convey. 



FREE TRADE AND THE 
MCKINLEY TARIFF 

Dundee, OcTOi{f:K 29, 1890 

Mr Gladstone was presented with the freedom of the cit^ of Dundee and 
aftemards formally openwl a Fine Art Exhibition in the Victoria Art Gallery. ^ 

Loh'T) Thovost, llailies, and Town Councillors, ray Lords, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, — I address you, trusting to your 
patience in listening to any words that may j)rocoed from your 
youngest hurgess. Though 1 am a very young burgess in 
Dundee, 1 am a tolerably old burgess of some other places. 1 
am not sure whether there arc any older in Scotland at this 
moment, hut we are now in the year 1890, and I can asseverate 
to you that I was made a burgess of the ancient and royal 
burgh of Dingwall in 1820, or 1 believe in 1819. I have never 
failed, T heliere, in ray duties as a burges.s of the royal burgh 
of Dingwall, and I trust, sir, that I shall not fail in wliatever 
duties may *=attach to me as a burgess of the great city of 
Dundee. It is to me, as you have justly anticipated, a ver}* 
great satisfaction and a very great honour to have my name 
added to a roll upon which we find the names of so many 
liistinguished and even illustrious persons. But, sir, it is, if 
not a greater honour — I frankly own in the presence of this 
assemblage — it is a .still greater satisfaction and pleasure and 
matter of interest to me, that I am added to a roll whereon 
stand the names of ancestors of mine, both near and remote. 
My father, whose name is ever dear and venerated to me, was 
one of your burgesses in the eighteenth century ; and others of 
my name and of my blood appear on that roll as early as in the 
fifteenUi, or, I think, in the fourteenth century of our era. 
And, sir, you have said that I am not slow to claim the name 
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of a Scotsman^ and, undoubtedly, even if I were dow to claim 
it, there is the fact staring me in the face that not a drop of 
blood runs in ^my veins except what is derived from a Scottish 
ancestry. Now, sir, I rejoice to meet you in the Kinnaird 
Hall, for there again I am encountered by the pleasing ami 
delightful association which the name suggests. I enjoyed for, 
I think, from forty to fifty years the friendship of the late 
Lord Kinnaird. His name has a very high idace in my esteem 
and affection, and I rejoice also that 1 meet you in a place 
dedicated to all manner of useful purposes ; for that reminds me 
that, though my character as a politician is one very dear to 
me, and although I think that in that respect there is a pretty 
close sympathy between myself and a considerable portion of 
the inhabitants of Dundee, I am here to forget everything that 
relates to sectional politi(;s. T meet you simply as a burgess 
and as a citizen, to consider, if 1 do venture to consider, matters 
that are of common interest, in a hall which, as I understand, 
is usefully and nobly dedicated to every beneficial public 
purpose. Well, sir, on coming to Dundee, 1 cannot but be 
struck with the fact that since the time when 1 first knew it, 
whieli was in the year 1837, it lias been, J may say, not only 
ail enlarged, not only an im]>roved, but a reconstructed city. I 
have travelled to-day through your ruible streets, and 1 have 
seen — already seen — a large portion of your \ i.st population, 
and I naturally think of the interests which have bemi reared 
up, by lueans of which Dundee is now great, and will in future?, 
as 1 trust, be greater still, and my mind turns spontaneously 
towards a sulyect wliicli is one of common view, common 
judgment, common feeling to us, namely, the state of your 
commerce, the dangers with which some have suppustid that 
commerce recently to have been threatened, and the cliaracter 
of the estimate which as rational men you ought to form as to 
your probable future. 

It is a subject of great interest in connection with the name 
— I will not say a good name — I will not say a wclJ-oniened 
name-^l will not say a highly acceptable name, but at any rate 

a |iame sufficiently familiar to you — namely, that of a gentleman 

T 
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who bears the designation of M'Kinley, and of that tariflf^ 
association with which, as I understand, he is most likely to 
gain, if he does gain it at all, a title to immortality. Now, 
gentlemen, this is a very great subject. I hope you will not 
think I am now making victims of you, by discharging upon 
you the relics and the leavings of matter which I ought to have 
placed before my constituents. No ; I did think — I may have 
been wrong, but 1 did think — there was no place in which this 
subject would have greater interest tlian in the city of Dundee. 
Not only your position as a great commercial and manufacturing 
centre, but your traffic with the United States of America itself, 
makes it, I think, appropriate here to consider what is tlie 
nature of these proceedings in America about which we have 
heard so much. Whetlier it is good, or whether it is bad, will 
not re(|uire veiy long to discuss; what amount of evil it is 
likely to do to us, and what amount of evil it is likely to do to 
the people of the United States themselves, is a subject which 
it is impossible not to deem worthy of some remark. Now, 
sir, I stand here in the land where Adam Smith was born, the 
parent and patriarch of political economy — the man who first 
taught us that in our intercourse with otlier nations, as well as 
among ourselves, it was better to have our hands free than to 
liave our hands and arms in manacles — who taught the great 
doctrines of Free Trade, and who has imbued the world with 
these doctrines. Tliis is the land of Adam Smith ; England is 
the land of Pitt, of Sir Eobert Peel, and of C’obden. Tliese great 
teachers, whose names are enshrined in my mind with a 
veneration which I think is due to the benefactors of mankind. 
Put, my I^rd Provost, I am not about to bring a railing 
accu^tion against the people of the United States — first of all, 
bccunse J have received from that people greater kindness than 
I have from any nation, except my own, on the face of the 
earth ; and, secondly, because I believe that it would be very 
bad policy indeed in us to exaggerate our own share in the 
operation of this M'Kinley tariff — believing, as I do, that 
Protection, although it may inflict incidentally and collaterally 
^ The Tariff Act had been passed on the preceding October 1st. ^ 
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l>l<>wsi upon the countries that are in connection with the 
protected country, yet does by far the greatest share of thfe 
mischief to the country in which it is adopted, and whose 
people it plunders and defrauds. 1 am not going, tlicrefore, to 
treat you to the commonplaces of Free Trade. It is^ unneces- 
sary ; but I am going just to look for a few moments at the 
facts of a case of this kind. 

My Lord Provost, I am greatly struck, even this very day, in 
considering the history of the American and of the British tarilT. 
Fifty years ago we had 1200 articles upon our commercial tariff', 
which we have picked to pieces and got quit of — at least we have 
reduced them to about the number of twelve, on which we levy 
dll Lies, strictly to meet our fiscal necessities. But America, the 
laud of progress, has been pursuing exactly an opposite process. 

1 had tlie opportunity of examining — thrmigh the kindness of 
luy excellent friend, and your excellent representative, Mr Long, 
and the courtesy of the Consul of the United States in Dundee 
— of examining the tariff of the United States as it stood in 
1874. At that time America Imd begun, and liad made very 
considerable progress in, the work of building up a protective 
system. But now she is greatly more advanced. However, in 
tliis tariff of 1874 1 find, by a trustworthy table register, that 
the taxed articles — ^the numbers of items — in the American 
tariff at that date was exactly 1492. They beat i. you observe, 
gentlemen. Our antiquated tariff, which we had destroyed — a 
vohnninous tariff', whicli w^e liave reduced to less tlian one side 
of one single leaf of paper — has gone, but that principle of 
voluminous tariff has had its revenge in America, where already 
ill 1574 there were 1492 articles, or, as I wish to be liberal, 1 
will use round numbers, and say 1500 articles. Well, them ^ 
gentlemen, the kindness of another friend has supplied me with 
a copy of this wonderful M'Kinley tariff. Naturally I was 
anxious to make a slight effort to acxiuire a certain amount of 
knowledge of it, and it is so formidable an affair that 1 would 
recommend the institution of Chairs in the American Universi- 
ties, and the appointment of professors, and the gathering of 
classes who should be students of the tariff, and the erecting a 
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knowledge of it into one of the new sciences. I have been 
vfery unsuccessful, gentlemen, in my own efibrts, and I will 
give you llie cause. 1 have stumbled and brokiui down at the 
very first article. Tlie very first article on wlaich I liit — it is 
number 105 — begins with flint and lime, and then enumerates 
a number of other things; and I did think, when I came to flint 
and lime, that surely these were pretty innocent articles. The 
introduction of free flint and lime cannot greatly injure 
American manufacture or displace American la])our. The flint 
will not make men’s hearts harder, and the lime will not blow 
them Tij). "Nevertheless, when I got to the end of the sentence, 

1 fotind that Hint and lime, with glas.sware and some other 
tilings, were taxed GO [lev tent. “ad valorem.” Well, gentlemen, 

1 really must frankly say that, with the ascertainment of that 
fact, my study of the M'Kinley tarilf came. In an cud. 1 could 
not go any further. 

Let us emleavour to look at the fads of the case. We 
have among ns a national opinion in favour of Free Trade, 
vet tluu'o are a certain number of ]>eo})l(^ who belii‘ve that the 
injurious ellei'ts of Protection are ehielly felt by tlu^ countries 
wliicli deni vvitli llic ])n»te(;t(‘il ciaintiy. Lei ns look at the 
countrie.s that iiraetise rrotection. The argument is that 
Ih’oteclion fosters tlieir trade. Now, tliat I believe to be 
fundamentally a mistake. 1 do nut mean to say there are no 
injurious elleets to oilier eountri('s. There is a deal of displace- 
ment and disturbance —what we may call (iemoralisaiion of 
trade — and a great deal of inconvenience felt by individuals 
aud even by clas^ses. Hut, taking a larger view, it is not true 
that the tariff of any country on eartli can interfere seriously with 
the pros])eiily of Great ilritain or the United Kingdom. And 
why ? If you will simply follow^ me, in a few words you will sec, 

1 think, how it is that this operates. Let us suppose that there 
are twenty great markets in the world, and that these, for the 
SJike of argument, are all the markets in the world, and that in 
one of these markets a stringent Protection law — such as the 
McKinley tarifT— is passed. No doubt the first eflect is to 
injure us in that market, and to restrict our dealings: but Uten 
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what is the larger an^ wider effect ? The larger and wider 
effect is to increase, to raise the standard of prices in the United 
States of America. Raising the standard of prices at home 
means a diminished power of exportation. That diminished 
jwwer of exportation means, that while we are damnitied in that 
one of our tw'enty markets, we derive benefit in the other 
nineteen from the diminished power of tlie United States to 
compete witli us in any of them — a diminished i>ower diu^ to 
the augmentation of prices and to the imposition of restraints 
under wliich she has to work. And so, even if we go round 
the world, it still remains that each country that gives greater 
stringency to Protection within its own borders is thereby — 
though damaging us within its own market — is thend)y giving 
ns a freer and a broader tield, and a more eomiminding power 
in every one of the other nineteen markets. Tin*, ('oiiseqiience 
of this is that it is not possible for ns to riiceive vital or 
profo\ind injury from any of these operations abroad. Do you 
see the alarm that prevails in France, the alarm that prevails in 
(lermany? — they threaten retaliation against th(» M'Kinley 
tariff. Gentlemen, do not let us he led for one moment, upon 
any consideration, into the suicitlal folly of talking or of 
dreaming of retaliation. Our trade has been hit again and 
again, as far as it is in tint power of any one ^o hit it, by ih(5 
reaction towards Protection wliich has marked th legislation of 
some countries during the last ten or fifteen years. Gentlemen, 
we do not deal with this country or with tlial country. We 
deal with mankind, — nothing more and nothing less than witli 
mankind. We lament what we think the error of those who 
go on raising the prices again.st themselves — giving encourage- 
iiierit to sections of their own countrj’meii to bad and wasteful 
production, instead of careful and cheap production, preferring 
some selected portion of the capitalists of the country to the 
broad general interests of the entire people o£ tlio land. Wo 
lament, we grieve over it, but do not let us retaliate. Rely 
«l)On it, there is energy, there is skill, there is capital, there are 
plenty of means and resources for this great commercial country 
to bold and keep its place, perhaps to an indefinite time, in the 

mni-lrol-fa nf tfiA wnrlrl 
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Kow, why do I say that we ought not to tbiii^ -of 
retaliation ? There is something veiy plausible in the idea 
of retaliating for what some people call a wrong. I will 
nut enter into the question whether it is a wrong or not. 
because I think every country is competent to enact whatever 
it pleases — whether it be wise or whether it be unwise — in the 
matter of commercial legislation. It is called sometimes a war 
of tariffs, and I think that is not at all an unjust description. 
Shall we enter into that war ? I think not, gentlemen. ITie 
favourite proposition is what is called an Imperial Zollverein — 
that is to'say, that the whole of tlie British Empire shall have 
a common tariff — I doubt very much if the whole of the British 
Empire would consent to it — but that is another matter — sluill 
have one common tariff in favour of all the subjects of the 
Queen, and as against all foreign countries W’hatsoever. Now, 
there are a thousand objections, I think. This objection strikes 
one at first that it would be very hard indeed upon those 
countries which ])ursue with us e system of free and open trade 
to inflict punishment u]) 0 u them because a particular country — 
though a very great country, and though a country most closely 
united to us in feeling and interest — has adopted a restrictive 
system of coninu^rce. But 1 do not stand upon that. I wish to 
point out how tlie case really comes before us. The eflect of 
an Imperial Zollverein would be undoubtedly to some extent 
to enlarge our coininerce with our Colonies and Jlepeiidencies, 
but then it would aLso infallibly be to contract our conmieu^e 
with the R^st of the world. Now, w’hich of these two is the 
more important ? They are lK)th of them vast ; tliey are both 
of them of enormous consequence, and I admit — and I am 
very glad to think — that onr commerce with India and tlje 
Colonieff increases rather the faster of the two. But look at the 
amount, Imcause, in the long run, the amount of a trade is a 
pretty good critjjprion of its value. The amount of our Colonial 
—onr Imperial — commerce is 187 millions in the year, taking 
all imports and exports of all descriptions of goods together. 
But the amount of our foreign commerce is 554 millions in the 
year. Now, gentlemen, I thipk you will recognise at onoe that 



it would indeed be a doubtful, or rather not at all a doubt- 
ful policy — ^ great deal worse than a doubtful policy — 
a most injurious policy — to clog the action of British 
eneigy and enterprise on the market of 554 millions in 
the year even for the purpose of enlarging that action in the 
market of one-third portion of that amount 

Well, gentlemen, let us look — it is a question, I think, of very 
great interest — let us look at the effect of Protection on the 
markets of the United States itself. I now hold in my hand a 
letter — ^an extremely intelligent letter — of a purely practical kind, 
not relative to Dundee business, but relative to the business of the 
town of Bradford, and it may be well to quote from it, because the 
town of Bradford has business which will probably be morc,aflected 
by the M‘Kinley tariff than any of the other great centres of 
industry in tliis country. Now, one thing that the writer of 
this letter points out — showing the poisonous and venomous 
character of the enactment — he points out the unjust and 
disi)roportionate pressure of* the protective system upon the 
lower classes of the community wlio use the coarser fabrics. 
He tells us that upon the liiglicr worsteds wliich go from 
Bradford — or some of them — the rate of protection in America 
will be about 70 per cent.; and that on the lower classes of 
similar goods used by the poorer portion of population the 
rate will be 120 per cent. Is not that a monstious injustice to 
the mass of the population? We should say so in Great 
Britain. I know not whether it can be otherwise in America. 
But what is the next effect? And this, I think, is a very 
interesting observation. The writer of this letter h6lds that a 
manufacture raises its character in proportion as you can direct 
it towards the finer classes of goods. The finer classes of 
goods allow of the pursuit of beauty and of the cultivation of 
taste in a degree greater than the coarser classes of goods. But 
if the coarser classes of goods in America are .protected at 120 
per cent, while the finer are protected only at 70 per cent, it 
follows that the American manufacturer will, of course, direct 
his attention to the coarser classes of goods. And, as the writer 
of this letter argues — and 1 for one do not know the answer to 
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tliB argumcjnt — the effect of that is that you degrade and 
depress the character of American manufacture^ That is the 
effect in Ain(?rica. iUit what is the effect in Great Britain ? — the 
exact reverse. Americans must get paid for their exports. Wo 
want tlioir commodities, we want their corn, we want tlieir 
cheeses, we want their oil, and I know nut liow many things 
tliat they produce. They send us these goods ; they wish to 
send them, and they will send then*, and they must be paid fur 
them. And they must take payment either in British manu- 
factures or ill foreign and colonial manufactures, wliich W'e have 
bought in*other countries by exporting our goods. But they 
must, and they d<j, take payment largely in British rnanuiactiires. 
Therefore what will be tlui effect this irivinley tariff* in 
England ? The eilect of it will be to direct the iittention of tlie 
British manufacturer towards the production of the finer classes 
of goods, be(;ause these b(‘ar the least intolerable protective mtc 
in America. And eonse(pieutly the efl*ect will be to elevate 
and imiu'ovc the taste of our manufacturers, as well as to spur 
and stimulate their ingenuity, by directing them to the 
necessity of the most economical production. Gentlemen, that 
is a very interesting argument of the writer of this letter, in 
resjiect to the immediate effect of this McKinley tariff 

But I want to apply another test, to sliuw liow' ill judged are 
the iirgiiiueiits of those in this country wlio think that we have 
so very much to fear from the restrictive commereJal systems of 
foreign countries. Gentlemen, I have referred to the statistical 
documents which exhibit to us the course of trade in this 
country. T showed you that even in 1874 America taxed 1500 
articles. Now, is it the fact that since 1874 our trade with 
America — though America has gone on tightening and tighten- 
ing her protective system — is it the fact that she has diminished 
our tiade? Quite otherwise. I will give you the figures in 
the shortest possible form, dating from the period I have 
named, and taking first the year 1875. The five years from 
1875 to 1879 gives us an average export to America of British 
manufactures amounting to 21^ millions sterling. Then 1 take 
the last five years — 1885 ,1889 — and those give us an 
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average export of 33 millions sterling, or an augmentation of 
65 per cent., while the total foreign trade of the country in that 
period has only augmented 12 per cent. There is a magnificent 
passage in a speech of Mr Burke, when he was iiarmting horrors 
tliat had taken place through the folly and tyranny of rulers in 
India, where he described the history of a particular district as 
the history of a prolonged and obstinate contest between the 
folly of man — the wickedness of man — and the bounty of 
Providence to uphold and to redeem. 1 will not talk of tolly 
and wickedness with regard to this great and friendly ])coplc. 
Yet we cannot help thinking that we know that either tliey are 
right and we are wrong, or we are right and they are wrong ; and 
as we believe tliat we are right, we must believe that tliey are 
wrong. And it is a great comfort to us to see that, even 
although we may lliink them very wrong, yet there are causes 
at work which are stronger than the will, tlio fancy, llie cai>i‘ico, 
or the selfishness of man, or than human error in any of its 
forms, whicli are continually opening more and morti the gates 
of friendly intercourse, and multijdying and enlarging the 
benefits which commerce confers, both morally and economically, 
on the nations engaged in it. 

Only one word more, my Lord Provost and Oentlemeii, lest 
you should think your youngest burgess is gi\e;i to bo rather 
garrulous, and is guilty of the charge sometimes made against 
those who have attained a certain period of life — and therefore 
I will only "ive you one word more as to what luis happened. 
I have shown you how, under Protection— and in defiance of 
Protection — trade between tlie United Kingdom and the United 
States of America has been rapidly and greatly increasing. How 
is this in Dundee ? Has Dundee suffered from the jirotective 
system ? It may have suffered in this, that if there had been 
a free system the extension of the business of Dundee would 
have been greater still. But the extension of the business of 
Ihmdee itself, even under the protective sy.stem, is a great 
ei:tension. I find that in the very last year — and there can be 
no doubt about the authority of the statement — I believe it 
has come from no less high authority than the respected Consul 
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of the United States in this city — I find in the very last year 
there was an increase in the value of British exports from 
Dundee to the United States amounting to £133,000» or about 
7 per cent. ; and if I take the two last years and compare them 
with what came before, there is an increase in value from 
Dundee alone of £385,000 in value, or about 25 per cent. 

Well, gentlemen, my object has been, not by making a plausible 
case, but by going if I can a little to the heart of the matter, to 
dispel, so far as you who hear me, or so far as any who may 
read me, are concerned, the vain apprehension that we are to 
receive substantial or general damage from any of these proceed- 
ings, be they what they may. Any injury that is done to us. 
will be comparatively small, and will be but the minutest 
fraction of that which is done by the protecting country to its 
own I’opuhition. That word Protection is a miserable misnomer. 
Call it oppression — call it a delusion — call it a fraud. I wish 
I could supplant that name Protection and give some name for 
it tliat is nearer to the truth. 

It is perfectly true that America is the country which, 
of all the countries in the V’crld, can the best afford to 
try this strange, and, to me, astonishing experiment; and 
wl]y ? First of all, because her territory is so large that 
she is a w'orld in herself, and the amount of free trade 
within America herself creates itself a vast and healthy 
commerce, with which nothing can interfere. In the second 
place, America has the advantage of a natural wealth, both iu 
regard to soil and in regard to minerals, sucli as perhaps has 
never yet in any case of a great country been known upon the 
surface of the globe. There is also, gentlemen, another advan- 
tage tljat America possesses — ^greater, I believe, than either of 
these two, and it is this — ^America grew up to hardy manhood 
under the influence of pressure and restriction — not commercial 
restriction — but natural restriction — ^imposed by nature in its 
youth. A great scarcity of labour was the characteristic of 
American industry for generations after the foundations of the 
Colonics, and that scarcity of labour naturally made it a practice 
of the people to study ther means of what is called labourr 
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saving; and that labour-saving became a tradition of the 
countrj^ and entered profoundly into the habits and character 
of the people, so that now their remarkable position is this, 
that with the vast wealth which nature offers them in the 
mine, and in the field, they likewise have a capacity which, at 
this moment, I believe to be the first and the highest upon 
earth, of reaping what they have to reap, of digging what they 
have to dig, in the most economical manner that has ever been 
known to niankiiid. And, gentlemen, it is the possession of 
these enormous advantages which helps to disguise the truth 
from American reasoners, because the free traders in America 
— I rejoice to say a most powerful body, for whom possibly a 
signal triumph may be reserved — make the arguments that we 
make in this country, and the answer to them is, “You tell us 
that the system of Protection is ruinous, but look at the vast pro- 
gress and the vast weallli of the country/* Certainly tlie country 
advances, — certainly the country advances in wealth. And do 
not we know many a case in this country of a rich man who 
wastes a great deal of his money, and yet he continues to bo a 
rich man, because so much remains behind ? There is a good 
story of tlie heir-apparent to a ducal liouse. The agent of thfe 
estates went to the duke, and said, “ My lord duke, I think it 
right to inform you that the Marquis of So-nutl-so is spending 
a great deal;” and the duke looked the agent jii the face, and 
said, “ Is he ? I hope he is, for he will have a great deal to 
spend.” Though America may be wasting a great deal of 
money, she has a great deal to waste. It is a question not of 
al)??.olute but of companitive retrogression, but it is a fearful 
waste of the resources by which her people ought to be madq 
strong and happy — that is, in our view. Ihit what I hope and 
what I venture to advise is that we do not complain so much 
of the injury to ourselves — first of all, because it is irupolitic, 
and secondly, because the fact of injury would be in the main 
untrue. Substantial injury cannot be done to us, though 
occasional injury may here and there result No, gentlemen, 
let us leave that great people to fight the fight of azgument 
among themselves. If wc have faith in truth, both economical 
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and moral tn4th — if we have faith in it — let us have faith in 
it on the west of the Atlantic as well as on the east. Let us 
rely upon it that tlie light will e,ome in upon the dark places — 
that a people so acute, a people with so remarkable a history, 
and a poojjlc of destinies yet more wonderful and grand than 
the history which it has already recorded — tliey wdll find their 
way to the results that are best for themselves, and tluiV will 
find it more easily, more readily, and more efrectually in propor- 
tion as they are left more respectfully to themselves, in proportion 
as wc show, that much as we value their comrncrccj, we value their 
frhmdship and n^gard still more ; and that every one of us looks 
forward with foiKhicss to the time when the great English- 
syxiaking people of the world shall exercise a moral influence, 
prohably unboiindcMl in all experience, ovru- the forti|^cs and 
interests (»t riuinkind. Lvi us who are now laying the, founda-^ 
tions of that future Im]K*rial, and more than Imperial, unity, 
by exhiluting tbe same regard for American liberty as v,e have 
for our own, by showing that we do not pretend to be the* 
masters of Americans in reasoning or in anything else, but that 
we trust entirely to America's own good sense and the vigour 
6f her understandiiig, to th(3 great op])orlunitics before her, the 
pressure and the true sense of her own interest, to adopt at 
length a course of i^olicy which will be tlie best for lierse.lf and 
the best for humankind. Gentlemen, 1 tliank you for the 
patience with which you have heard me in this crowded 
assembly. 1 will no longer trespass on your lime. 



ART AND INDUSTRY 

Dundeb, October 29, 1890 

Mu President, my Lords, Li^uiKS, and Oentlemen— I proceed 
to (liscliarge that duty which is the simplest in the world, and 
certainly not the least agreeable, which has been imposed upon 
me by your President, and to declare the present exliildl.ion to 
be opened. Having done that, is it right that 1 should detain 
yrui from looking at the exhibition by any remarks of my own? 
Your exhibition is, I am quite sure, full of beauty. 1 will not 
ju’ctend to pass a deliberate judgment after a very eiirsoiy 
iiis])ectioii, but 1 will say tliat I have; seen many works of art 
<!ven in the course of my walk through the rooms, whicli have 
impressed me very favourably indeed, and I cannot think that 
any observations I may make can have a l>e.'iuty in tlumi at all 
to compare with that of the works upon the walls. I’lierefoie, 
you will iindersLand that anything 1 say on this occasion is not 
at, all to enter into competition with it, as I ku’>w that in that 
i sliould be defeaUMl I suppose J may, in a few senleuces, 
express to you opinions that will sliow that I am not discharg- 
ing this duty as a j^erfuiictury obligation. It is most ['Icasaiit 
for me to be brought into contact, even for a moiiKiiit, with an 
«x)iibitiou of this kind. 1 cannot consider your exliibition as 
apart from your permanent picture gallejy. 

Exhibitions, I tliiiik, have been tried— and have been 

.successfully tried— in various towns of the country at au earlier 

date than tliat at which they have aspired to be the possessors 

of permanent picture galleries. The whole thing is a question 

of progress from year to year. 1 need not say that I can 

recollect the time when 1 do not think there was such a thing 

m the whole country as a local annual exhibition of pictures, 
m 
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and much more'' do I doubt whether there was then such u 
thing as a permanent gallery belonging to any one of our towns. 
Even in London, our wants and ideas were very modest as to 
their scale. 1 rejoice to say that there w'ere admirable painters 
in this country in the early part of the century with whom I 
was familiar, but the scale of the exhibition was extremely 
small. I dare say — I am sure— you are aware that the annual 
exhibition in London has developed or split itself into three, 
that each of these is attended by great and increasing crowds 
of people, and that, in fact, it seems hardly possible to satiate 
the appetite which exists throughout the country. It is most 
satisfactory to find similar dispositions extending into the pro- 
vinces, and I am not at all surprised to find that Scotland holds a 
very foi'emost place in the foundation of these institutions. In 
speaking of Scotland, gentlemen, and Scotclnnen, I may depart 
for one moment from tlie straight path before mo to mention 
the name of a Scotchman — Mr Carnegie. Mr Carnegie is not 
a Forfarshire man, but he is the next thing to it, for he him- 
self has placed upon record in his very remarkable w'orks, his 
devotion to the town of Dunfermline, where he w’as born. It 
is not only his activity, but it is the manner in wdiich he has 
preached, and, still more in earnest, which he has practised the 
munificent devotion of vast funds collected by his energy and 
intelligence to the foundation of great institutions for the 
benefit of his fellow-countrymen. Many of these may be 
known to .some of you, but I am in a condition to state it as 
a matter of fact. He is, as you know, a great iroumaster in 
reuiisylvaiiiii — the greatest ironmaster, I believe, in the world. 
He has his works not very far from the town of Pittsburg, the 
centre of the mining industry of that great state. Mr Carnegie 
has endowed the town of Pittsburg, partly for the purposes of 
a library, and partly for the purposes of art galleries, with the 
sum-r-not to come after his death, but out of his pocket ; paid 
over the counter, so to speak — the sum of £400,000. That is 
an instance of bounty, aud 1 cannot but believe that there is 
bounty here. We have many instances of it. You have in- 
stances of it. You have instances of it, I believe, in Dundee. 
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/are splendid instances elsewhere, and I cannot but 
believe that it is contagious. The disposition that produces 
it is contagious in its character ; and if we have wants still un- 
supplied notwithstanding, we shall see the inoveiuent for the 
supply of those wants continuing and increasing in its rate 
and eiiicieney, so that what has been almost a marvel to the 
men of our generation will come to be a ttuisin and a common- 
place to those who follow iliein. I am greatly pleased to find 
such a collection has been made in Dundee for n»any more 
reasons than one But one of the reasons undoubtedly is, that 
the industries of the country will derive enormous advantage 
from the cultivation of art Beauty is an clement of immense 
pecuniary value. The traditional cultivation of taste and pro- 
duction of beauty in industiial objects, is belter known — best 
of all known, perhaps — in Italy, and very well known in 
Fi.iuce We may still be some steps behind in many depait- 
ments in that lespect, but there is not a doubt that in the 
enormous commerce of France, the beauty of the ol/jects pio- 
diiced counts horn yeai to year for a gieat many millions 
bteiling, and those millions steiling would fade into their ait 
weie the appreciation of beauty and the power of jiroducing 
beautiful objects to be taken away, which, happily, it haidly 
tan Irorn such a people It is an element of immense com- 
mercial value. Let ns look abioad — ^let us take out lesson 
from nature, for, after all, we cannot go to a betti* souice, or as 
good a source, as to the works of (lod. The Almighty has 
provided this earth with the beautiful, and made it fair and 
beautiful, and has made the beauty of the land in which w(* 
are appointed to be boru, and in whicli we live, an important 
instrument in stirring up in us, and lor confirming in us that 
devoted attachment to our country, which, I hope, undei the 
name of patriotism or whatever other name — wliicli, I believe, 
alwa) s has been a pointed characteristic of individuals, and whicli, 
I trust, always will be a marked and pointed characteristic of 
those who will succeed them in iollowing geneiations. The 
Almighty has given us a lesson in this respect in making his 
works beautiful, showing that be suggests to us to make our 
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works beautiful, humbly, and revercutly, but yet believing that 
if in every department of life we are following that example, 
He will r(*^^ard it with favour, and crown it with His blessing. 
The quest ion arises, Is there incapacity in the people of this 
country to (‘om]K*lo with other nations and races in the produc- 
tion of beautiful objects? I have told you that 1 think we are 
behind in certain respects; hut 1 hold that there is no siicli 
ineajiaeiU, and 1 hold this partly on tliis account — the 
enorniouH ])rogress which 1 myself have witne'‘sed. 1 assure 
vou tluil It is hardly an exaggeiatiou to say liuit at the time 
when I was a hoy and a }outh of ten or iift(*eu years of age, 
there was liaidly anything that was beautiful ])Voduc(‘d in this 
country And 1 remember at about tluit ]>eriod of my life — 

1 believe I was eighteen — 1 was taken ov(‘r to see a silk 
lacloivin Mac( le^lield. At that time Mr Iluskisson — wliose 
name ouglil alwa}s to be remembered with lespect amongst all 
sound ecoiumiisls -and the (f(»\einment of Lord lA\cri)ool bad 
b(‘en making the fiiM elloiLs not to break down— tliat was 
rcseived for tluir liaptuor followeis — but to lessen, to modify, 
or ])eiliaps 1 should say mitigate, a little, il piKSible, the pro- 
t(*cine s\stein. Down to the jicriod ol Air Huskissuii silk 
]KKket luindkeiebicl^ from France were })iobibited. They w’ere 
laigely smuggled, and no geutlenian went o\ei to Fiance 
without, if be could manage it, in his pockets, hi^ purse, his 
portmanteau, bis hat, oi bis givatcoat, lu’iuging back handker- 
chiefs and gloves. Dut Mr Ilu^Ki'*son curried a law* in which, 
in lieu of this piohibition of these Flench article-, a duty of 30 
per cent, was imposed upon them, and 1 assuie you it is in my 
recollection that there w^as a keener detestation of Mr 
Uuskissou and a more violent passion aroused against him in 
cousec|ue«ce cd that mild initial measure than ever was associ- 
ated in the other camp — in the Protectionist cami^ — with Jlie 
careei of Cobden and Piright. Well, I was taken to ttiis 
luaiiufaclory, and they produced the English silk handkerchiefs 
which they were in the habit of making, and which they 
thought il so cruel to see competed with by the silk handker- 
chiefs of France, although, even before they were allowed to 
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compete, they had to pay the heavy fine of 30 per cent, on the 
value. And it was in that first visit to a manufactory in 
Macclesfield that— I will not say I became a Free Trader, for 
it was ten or fifteen years after that before I entered into tlio 
full faith of that policy; but from what I then saw there 
davrned upon my mind the first ray of lij^ht; and what I 
thought when they showed me tliese haiidkerclih'fs was, how 
detestable they really are, and what in the world can he the 
object of the policy of coaxing, iiursinij, coddling up manufac- 
tories to produce goods such as these, which }o\\ ought to be 
ashamed of exhibiting ? Well, there is a very ddlermit state of 
things now. One of the eonsecjuences, as you are probably 
aware, of introducing free trade, w’as tliat even in the cotton 
trade — I think it is the cotton trade that I have specially in 
view — in the cotton trade, where formerly the practice* had 
been to iinpoit, by a one-sided process, the French cotton 
patterns for printing cotton — <*veu in that trade, after a few 
years had been given to the oiiening of the trade, that one-sided 
progress became two-sided, and the Fiench patterns came from 
Mulhausen to Manche^-ter, and tli(5 Knglibh patterns went from 
Manchester to ^lulhauseii, because there were men tlion with 
an open market, who endeavoured to mlnsc now beauty into a 
large number of the industrial objects of this country — in our 
glass, ill our porcelain, in our eaitlienw^are, in oui tissues wntli- 
out end — and I hope and believe not the less m I’le gieat linen 
manufactures for which Dundee is so famous, tliat the intro- 
duction of beauty is becoming a legular portion of the 
industrial ait. Well, there is no reason, .when w^e look to oui 
history, why we should despond or suppose that we are not to 
attain all the purposes — all the good purposes — that beauty 
and the study of beauty are meant to attain. 

Now, shall 1 shock you if I tell you what, peiliaps, is 
partly only a personal opinion of my own ^ The study of 
beauty has several very formidable enemies. One of tluun, 
of course, is haste in production, carelessness in production. 
Sometimes the desire for cheapnef^s makes people think you 

cannot liave cheapness and beauty together. But the parti- 

V 
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<cular enemy which I think is one of the most {ovviid^ble of 
nil to the true comprehension and true pursuit of beauty is 
that thing which is known under the name of fasliion. That 
may seem strange to the young gentlemen who want to be 
smart in their dress. I will not s})eak of young ladies. To 
them I have no doubt it will sound as if I was using lan- 
guage certainly rash, and perhaps almost profane. What is 
fiibliion 2 Geiitl(*ineii and ladies, if the ladies have anything 
to do with it— -I won’t say whether it is so or not — what ifs 
fashion? Fashion of dress is peipetiial change. Wherever 
there is peipetual change, if it is to be justifiable or if it is to 
be useful, there ought to be perpetual progress. But lasliion is 
not perpetual progress ; fashion is a zigzag. Fashion is a wheel 
that whirls round and round, and by-and-by, after a fashion 
has been left — after it has been di^card(*<l — if you have only a 
little patience to wail long enough, you will find you will get 
back to it. Ladies and gentlemen, jou arc young and I am 
old ; I have seen this wheel of fashion going round and round 
always puzzling you, like a firework wheel, hut always lauding 
ill a total negation of progress and with a strong tendency to 
the fluhstitutiou of mere eapiice and mere di^play for the real 
pursuit of beauty. 

Of course, 1 believe that the imrsuit of the beautiful is a 
thing founded on permanent principles, and I am glad to say 
that in Scotland you have had some authors who have written 
— and written with great ability — to show that the principles 
of beauty may be more diflicult to discern, and to reduce to 
fonnvlcr, but they are as permanent in themselves, and as 
certain as tlie principles of aiiilimetic and iLiatheniatics. Cer- 
tainly, if w’e look at variations — tine art is not in the same way 
governed by fashion — we know" that art springs up, advances, 
and reaches a climax iu a particular country, and then, usually, 
more or less declines. But art is always aiming at the exhibi* 
tion more and more of permanent and changeless principles, 
aiid depend upon it we ought to look as much as possible, in 
the production of beautiful things — we ought to look to those 
elements of beauty which are solid and pennanent, and do not 
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change from age to age Is that a wild fancy ? Why is it 
that we admire the architecture of the Greeks ? Why do we 
admire the sculpture of the Greeks ? TJeoause we know that 
it was given to that race by Piovidenco to attain to a more 
just, true, and strict, and much move general perception of the 
permanent principles of beauty than perh.ips lias been ever 
given to any race. At least, if they have a rival, they are 
nearly without a lival, upon the earth, and the wondeiful 
thing is to see among the Greeks this feeling diffused. If you 
are told that you aie a provincial people, take your lesson from 
provincial Greece. Ilceotia was nothing but a little subdivision 
•of Greece — a vciry small sub-division of a very small countiy. 
However, it had the advantage of being next to Attica, and 
there was a small town of the name ol Tanagrn, from which, 
within the last few years, were exposed, in the Athenian 
market, almost for nothing, little statuettes. They immediately 
found appreciation, for the Greeks of tlie present day have, I 
-can assure you, a great many of the qualities that belonged to 
their illustrious ancestors, and now, in the surdight of freedom, 
they are maturing and developing these qualities. But tliese 
little statuettes came immediatcdy into ajqiieeiation. But it 
was found that, tliougli they weie only taken out of the tombs 
of an obscure town almost unknown to history, of a town 
hardly big enoiigli to secure for itself some tli ol-nite railway- 
station, it it now existed, these statuettes w(*i instinct wnth 
the spirit of beauty from bead to toot, in figure and in costume. 
Many of them — a good many of them, I think — are now in tlie 
Museum in London, and seive to illustrate both the great 
function that the Greeks lulfilled in tormer times, and likewise 
the manner in which that wliich is tiuly beautiful never 
could go out of fashion if we were sound and sagacious, and 
consistent in our view of acting on thoKo principles, 

I do not think Scotland has any reason to despond in this 
matter. I rejoice to think what a large number of persons 
have grown up in Scotland during the jiresent century to adorn 
the history of British art — I cannot recollect them all. You 
had Wilkin, you liad Leslie, you had Dyce, you had Phillip, 
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and a great many more. You have at the present moment a por* 
trait painter practising in Edinburgh, one or two of whose works 
I have seen — I mean Mr Eeid — which are perfectly entitled to 
take their place among the historical portraits of the world, 
Tlierefore, it is remarkable, gentlemen, and I tell you why. 
Because tlic primary reputation of Scotland has always been 
for solid qualities. A Scotchman is logical, a Scotchman U 
canny, a Scotchman has many qualities of a beautiful and 
useful kind indeed. But, observe, the Scotchman, beside all 
these things, is imaginative, and tliere are not wanting proofs 
of that. I will not now dilate upon the name of Burns ; I will 
not now dilate upon the name, in the opinion of some, and in 
my own opinion, I iliiuk, more illustrious — that of Sir Walter 
Scott. I will simply point to the achievements of Scotchmen 
ill the field of art, and the proportion tliat prevails between 
Scotch artists and English artists relatively to the population 
of the two countries, and say that Scotchmen enter freely into 
this competition in tlie study and jiursuit of beauty. I am quite 
confident it is a competition in which they never will be 
worsted. On an occasion so interesting as this I will release 
you, ladies and gentlemen, for the purpose of the far more edify- 
ing occupation of examining the works on the wall, rather than 
listening to the superficial and stray remarks which I have 
been making. 
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House of Commons, Febuoary 4, 1891 

Mr Gladstone moved the Second Reading of the Religious Disabilities Removal 
Hill which he had brought in. His motion was defeatinl by 25G to 224. 

Sir, when it fell to my choice to undertake the charge of a lUll 
for removing from the Statute-book of this country an anomaly, 
an injustice, and a discredit, I was in hopes that it would only he 
necessary for me to spend a few minutes in introducing the 
Dill to the notice of this House ; but those hopes have been so 
far disappointed as to make it necessary for me, I fear, to 
tiespass at somewhat gi’cater length on your time. Murmurings 
and mutterings there have been in various quarters, as was to 
be expected. We have just seen presented petitions which 
filled the arras and taxed the muscular strength and i\hre of 
those who presented them, and one of them appeared to mo 
.sir, to conceal within itself, under the app^miance of a mere 
roller, what might in fact be a formidable W(,j*ipon of offence. 
Not only have we these manifestations from quarters which are 
usually wakeful in these matters, and where everything in the 
nature of a disability, though it be the Inerest rag and merest 
shred, most woefully torn and tattered, yet remains dear to tlie 
English heart; but there have been rumours even with respect 
to the intentions of her Majesty’s Government — I cannot tell 
whether they may be true or not; but I know that tlie 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1867 took part along with 
myself^ in pleading for the opening of the most difiicult of 
these oflSces, and the one with respect to which the gi'eatest 
objection was taken, and I doubt not he intends to pursue 

* In a debate on the Oath and Office Bill, April 9, 1867. 
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the sauie couise in the ])resent debate. As to his colleagues, 
the right lion, gcntleinaii ' now has upon his left one whom 
I hav(‘ always regarded as tlie prop and pillar of everything 
that deserved to be overthrown and removed. I am afraid 
there is cause why F caimot confine myself within the ten 
minutes I had contenijdated as suffitdent time for explaining 
the iiatuie and charaeter of the Pill; but I will endeavour 
iHjt 1 (» be unreasoiuilile in my demand upon the time of the 
House. The first point tliat F have to mention its one of a very 
singular nature. 

I l>elieve it to be in law scTioiisIy doubtful whetlier JJoman 
Catliolics are at this moment disabled from bolding the offices 
of liOid Lieutenant of Ireland and Loul Chancellor of England. 
The aignimuit in tin* main may be staled in a few moments. 
Tlie Uonian Catholic Uelief Aet, the 10th of (ieoige IV., does 
not iinpo-e upon IJoinaii Catholics in hO many words disability 
for holding tliose oHites, hut it does provide* tliat no Ilomaii 
(’atholie shall be (‘iititled to hold them “otherwise than as he 
may la* by law luuv (‘iititled.’* What was the legal position 
before the passing of the Aet of 1829’ Kveij subject of her 
^lujesty is ])resiunabh entitled to hold every office* under the 
Crow'll, but in the case of tlie Itoman Catholic he was obviously 
and effectually barred by the Test Act. 1 am not aw'are, and I 
believe some gooel lawyeis an* not aw'are — I believe I may 
(plot e among others the eminent man who now holds the post 
of Fjord (^hief Juslict* of England, not with reference to any 
judicial decision, hut with regard to opinions given in this. 
House and su])portcd by argument — that thiu’e was no other 
disability except that of the Test Act. Tlie T(‘st Act was 
3 omov(‘d by repeal in the year 18()3, I do not miter now into* 
the argiuneut further because, on the otlier hand, it is seriously 
contested by other lawyers wliether that repeal has been 
effectual to (qualify Poinan Catliolics for those offices. At any 
rate I believe this is true, that when Parliament repealed, the 
Te.si Act it had no distiiu't and specific intention of opening 
tho«ie offices to Ikunian Catholics. Well, sir, it is quite plain 
^ Mr Chaplin. 
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that if the law is doubtful it ought to l'>e wade clear. It is 
quite plain that no person charged by her Majesty with the 
^»olenin duty of forming a Government in this country could 
venture to recommend to her Majesty this or that individual 
for either of those great offices while there was the smallest 
<loubt attaching to the law which would place tho validity of 
his acts in controversy. Consequently, I thought it my duty 
not to be deterred from prosecuting this Bill, and 1 think tliat 
m arriving at that decision I shall so far haAe the unanimous 
assent of the House, if, indeed, the opponents of the Bill be in 
a frame and temper of mind in >^hich it is i)ossil»le for them to 
assent to any proposition whatexer issuing fioin my unwortlix 
lips. 

I will say one w’ord on the driifting of the Bill. When tins 
Bill was diafted, it was drafted, as it was thought, in conformity 
rather with j»recedent than with abstract ideas, and tlie con- 
sequence is that it lays down conditions with respect to the 
dischaige of eeitain functions which it may be held aie in tlie 
nature of religious tests. Wliether tliey are so or not 1 do not 
know' — I do not undertake at this monieiit, at any rate, to 
decide — but I certainly, and T think my right lion, and hon. 
fiiends' who are immediately lesponsibh* for the Ih'Il, hav(* eonu* 
to the conclusion tliat it would l>e better not to einbairass 
ourselves with any considerations of tliat kinc’ Our object 
simply to lemove the anomaly, which is supposed to exclude, 
and which perhajis excludes, certain subjects of hei Majesty 
from holding certain offices under the C’rown, and to make 
provision, or to be ccilaiii that satisfactory jirovisioii is made*, 
with regard to any duty ecclesiastical in its character, or rmt 
purely civil, that attaches to either of those office's. We tlunk 
that those duties may be banded o\ei willi adxantagc to such 
person as her Majesty, undei* the pioMsions of the Bill, may be 
pleased to select, and that it is not necessary for us to liave any 
reference whatever to religious profession in tlic desf liption of 
such person. Consequently, the course I should j^ropose to 

* Mr Campbell-Bannerman, Mr Colm Morlev, Sir Horace iMvey, alld 
He Abt][Uitb. 
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take is this. If the House is pleased, as I hope it will be 
pleased, to read this Bill a second time, I should, with 
consent <if the House, revert to the convenient practice which I 
have not known to be applied for the past few years to any 
Bill of great importance, but which used to be applied to Bills 
even of great importance with great advantage to the country 
namely, the practice of passing a Bill through Committee 
fornuiy so as to present it in that form which the promoters, 
with the consent of the House, thought the proper form in 
which to submit it, reserving the substantial Committee to be 
taken after the report of the Bill from that Committee pro 
fornUi, 

Sir, I must next refer to a matter personally affecting myself, 
which I am extremely reluctant to introduce to the notice of 
the House, only because such personal matters are not fit or 
convenient for the general consideration of the House. But the 
publications I have seen on this subject make it quite certain 
that gentlemen foraging after topics in connection with this Bill 
will fall back upon those personal questions which always, it 
must be observed, have the advantage of creating a lively 
interest in the House at the moment. A i)amphlet has been 
])ut into my hands within the last five minutes, entitled Mr 
(Uadstone Exposed, I have not yet had the o})portunity of 
profiting by the wisdom and leaniing which no doubt it con- 
tains, but it seems to me that I must relieve myself from what 
f know, by the inspection of other documents relating to this 
Bill, will be thought a very convenient and advantageous topic 
on this occasion. The argument is that T, of all persons, am 
not the man to propose this Bill. Well, sir, I will take the 
liberty of exactly inverting that argument, and saying that so 
far us ajU previous declarations are concerned, I, of all persons, 
am the man to propose it. The allegation which I have seen 
made is that I myself am a man who, by certain pamphlets 
published in 1874-75, proved that Eomau Catholics were not fit 
to be intnistcd with the discharge of high and responsible 
duties, inasmuch as their allegiance was impaired by certain 
tenets of their .religion. I wish to state the case fairly, and my 




answer is this — is perfectly distinct, and I will bring it to tlid 
test of distinct words. It is perfectly true that I did impeach 
in 1874 certain declarations of the Sec of Borne as dangei’ous to 
the civil allegiance of those who adopted and concurred in them, 
and I invited, in a pamphlet termed Vatican Decrees, my Komau 
Catholic fellow-subjects to give assurance to their fellow- 
countrymen on the question whether they did or did not [>rofess 
a full, entire, and undivided allegiance. 

The effect of that pamphlet vras to draw forth a consideiahlc 
number of replies, and I myself, having published the tract iii 
November 1874, and having read and considered those replies 
published a further tract termed Vatmmum in February 1875 
and in that tract I inserted a passage which I will now read t«> 
the House, but which evidently, for some reason or other, has 
never met the eyes of a single person connected witli the opposi- 
tion to this Bill, or any officer of any institution that has iK^en 
concerned in getting up tliat opposition. A blindness, such as 
was intlicted on a sorcerer in the New Testament, seems to have 
struck them when tliey were engaged in the perusal of that par- 
ticular page of the book, and I am now obliged to appeal to 
another sense — namely, the sense of hearing. 

What was the conclusion at which I then arrived with regard 
to the allegiance of my Homan Catholic fellow-subjects? In 
page 14 of the pamphlet termed Vaticanis/u, published in 
tJ’ebruary 1875, will be found tliese words : “ I cannot Imt say 
that the immediate purpose of my appeal has been attained in 
so far that the loyalty of our Eomau Catholic fellow-subjects in 
the mass remains evidently untainted and secure." And, sir, it 
is because I am the man who upon examination and challenge 
have deliberately — sixteen years ago — announced that, in my 
opinion, whatever might be the claims of the Roman Sec, their 
loyalty was untainted and secure, I am the very man, if I have 
no other qualification, to be so far at least qualified to propose 
the BUI now before the House. 

Let me endeavour to impress upon the House that that is the 
whole question. Unless you can show that the loyalty of tlie 
Boman Catholic is tainted, you have no right to inflict a dis- 
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ability upon him. J aflirm that the opponents of this Bill have 
no locuH sttmli failing that. They must attack that lo 3 ralty, and 
unless tluiy can attack that loyalty with effect, they are con- 
tradicting the principles of our Constitution, old and new, the 
principles of our statute law, and the principles which we 
inscribed on that statute law in the very clearest terms. Is 
doubted ? 

I affirm, and I do not intend to give it as iny individtial, 
opinion, as a mere dicUim proceeding from Jiie, as it wq 
l)roceed without the smallest authority — my affirmation is 
the i)rinciples of the British Constitution admit and allow o: 
civil disaltilitics on account of religious opinion. Is that priiir 
ciple clearly declared in our law, or is it not ? I will read a 
very few words from the statute of 18G7, chiipter 75, from the 
preamble — a statute ^ liighly creditable to the rarliament which 
pas8('.d it, and which was passed and took its place in the laws 
of this country when a Conservative Government was in office, 
thus supplying a good omen of what we ought to expect on 
the lU'cseiit occasion. That statute begins with these words: 
•‘Whereas certain of her Majesty's subjects are now, on the 
ground of their religious belief, subject to civil disabilities,*’ and 
so fortli, “ siu J it is expedient to remove such disabilities, and to 
substitute oiu) \uiiforni oath for the several oaths now required 
to be taken by different classes of her Majesty’s sul>jects.” 
I’ray observe who are the persons in contemplation. Not 
e-ertain selected persons, distinguished either by property , rank, 
inftueuce, or religious profession, or by local habitation. They 
are inhabitants of these small islands ; they arc the vast and 
almost innumerable populations in almost every quarter of the 
globe who bear alike the burden of allegiance to her Majesty, 
and who together approach 300,000,000, and constitute one- 
fifth part of the population of tlie globe. Pray observe this,, 
for it lies at the very root of the question ; it is no selected 
portion of her Majesty’s subjects whom the Act lias in contem- 
plation. The declaration is clear; the grievance is stated at the 
^ beginning of the preamble, that certain of her Majesty’s subjects- 

^ Thu Office tuid Ouiji Act. 
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are now under disability on account of religious opinions, and* 
the result is as clear and broad, for it is to provide that one 
uniform oath be taken by all persons, “ in lieu of several oatlis 
now taken by diflereut classes of her Majesty’s subjects.” 1 
hope that there will be no controversy on this (piestion of 
principle, that our law has for its bjxsis* the universal tpialifica- 
ti(»n— unless there be exceptions, and the exception I am 
coming to — of all her Majesty's subjects of all religious opinions 
in all quarters of the globe, wherever they may ho found, and 
there is no power of lodging a case against a Bill which aims at 
an emancipation or enfranchisement of that kind, except in the 
i)iie only narrow path of impeaching the allegiance of some 
portion of them, whicli impeachment I have shown, from the 
juissage road to the House, I, at any rate, have emphatically 
anil explicitly renounced. Such is the principle of our Con- 
stitution. 

Let me point out that in this case to except is to proscribe. 
It is a question of proscrijition witl) which 1 have now to deal. 
I will not enter into the question of whether proscription is or 
is not persecution, but 1 think that causeless ])roscription is 
persecution. It is the only kind of persecution tliat remains 
open or accessible to the lovers of that amiable pastime. But I 
say that excei)tion is jiroscription, and I want to know what is 
the cau.se of proscription, what is tlie view of it tiJvon hy our 
Constitution, and what is ilie ainse of proscription if any pro- 
scription is to be maintained. Now, sir, what are the apparent 
causes of proscription under our Constitution ? Everylxjdy will 
say the Crown. Some people have taken a very broad view of 
this thing indeed. I posse.ss a letter from one who i.s at least a 
courteous correspondent, who says : Sin, — Your Bill is tlui tij st 
step towards relighting the fires of Smithfield.’ It isarnucii 
more moderate statement to say that it is tlie first step towards 
altering the conditions of the succession to the ( Vuwn. Sir, it 
has nothing whatever to do with the succession to tlie Crown, 
and I will tell you why. In the first place, the Oown jis not 
concerned in any of these statutes, and no law has been laid down 
with re.spectto the Grown such as w^as laid dowm (but not for the 
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Crown)'Hn the statute of 1867. The Crown is not open to ccan- 
petition. If the Crown were open to competition between A 
and B, and it was found that A was the man best fitted to 
wear it, hut could not be appointed because he was a lloman 
Catholic, and therefore the Protestant must be appointed, then 
you would liave achieved the first step towards proving an 
analogy. But there is no competition. Tlie Crown has a 
single function, which is to be discharged by a single person. 
But more, it is a mistake to suppose that the laws relating to 
the Crown inflict a proscription on a particular class of 
believers. The whole principle is entirely different on that 
point. These proscriptions are negative in form. They do not 
require a person to believe ; they punish a person for belief. 
On the contrary, with regard to tlie Crown, what the law 
requires is that the person wearing the Crown shall be a 
Cliristinn believer of a particular profession. It is not merely 
— though it has constantly been so called — a requirement that 
the Crown shall be worn by a Protestant ; it must also be worn 
by a person communicating in the Church of England. This is 
a distinction. This distinction between requiring a positive 
belief and inscribing a positive belief is a distinction which has 
become famous and liistorical through the writings of Mr Burke 
on the penal laws of Ireland. Every one must have in his 
memory those immortal writings of Mr Burke upon Irish 
history and law, in which he contrasts the Irish and English 
penal laws, but the Irish especially, with the persecutions of old 
times, to the disadvantage of these penal laws ; for, he says, the 
object of these persecutions was to drive people into some 
religion which it was thought it would be for their advantage 
to profess, but the object of the penal laws was not to drive or 
induce or brtng people into any belief whatever, but only to 
drive them out of a certain belief, only to ascertain that they 
did not believe. That is exactly the principle of the little 
miserable shred and tatter of proscription which I now invite 
the I|ouse to sweep away. Now, with regard to the question 
of the Crown, this is not the occasion for me to give any opinion 
at all. It is a very high constitutional question, which, in my 
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opiuioii, ^ would be very unwise to disturb. Its abstract merits 
constitute a subject and a field so wide that it is totally 
unsuited for the present limited discussion, and I pass it by 
by saying that I do not believe that the present settlement is 
regarded as irrational or creates discontent, and I, for niy part, 
am not in any manner or degree prepared to touch it. 

But T pass on to another class of exception which is noticed 
in the Relief Act of 1829. Tliat is the exception of an office, 
the very existence of which, I suspect, is unknown to some 
members of this House, and I do not think it proves them to 
he men generally ill-informed if that be the case, though I have 
no doubt Scotchmen may be shocked at the utterance of so lax 
an opinion. This is the office held by Her Majesty’s (Commis- 
sioner to the General Assembly of the Established Church of 
Scotland, and that office is also excluded from tenure by a 
Roman Catholic. There are others known to our law, of wiiich 
I shall not endeavour to give a catalogue. 

But there are those in this House who are now acting as 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners — I myself have acted in tlial 
caimcity, and certainly my recollection is that the law rotjiiires 
to be taken — I myself have taken — a declaration stating that 1 
am a member of the Church of England. I believe I am righl. 
in that respect ; I am not aware that the law has been changed ; 
and it falls under the same category as the case ' f the Higli 
Commissioner to the General Assembly, But the principle of 
these limitations — though I do not think that they are limita- 
tions very necessary to be maintained — is clear, and cannot be 
said to be offensive, because the duties to be*perforraed arc not 
civil duties, and consequently the disability to j)erlbruL tlieiii is 
not a civil disability. 

With regard to the Regency of this country I will (»nly sa)' 
that it is treated by the Act of 1829 as an appendage to the 
provisions of the law relating to the succession to the Tlirone, 
and I do not see that there is anything unreasonable in the pro- 
visions of the Act. Then these proscriptions are not proscrip- 
tions in either case attaching to the Crown ; they lie in a totally 
different sphere, because they are not affecting the discharge of 
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duties properly civil. With regard to the question of the Crwh, ^ 
I wish to avail myself of an authority which, not inconsiderable 
in itself, I think ought to have weight with gentlemen on the 
other aide of the House. 

I daresay we shall hear in to-day’s debate that I am touching 
the Constitution of this country. [Ministerial cheers.] Yes, I 
thouglit so ; I endeavoured to get that cheer. I wish to say 
that when these questions were raised in 1867, Mr Disraeli took 
I^art in that debate, and expressly said that he approved rela- 
tively to the circumstances of all the restraints imposed upon 
the tenure of these offices by the Act of 1829, but he did not 
hold — on the contrary, he denied — that they were any part of 
tlie Constitution of the country ; he treated them as principles 
with whicli }'ou could deal without exposing yourselves to that 
reproach, which lie deemed absurd. Having endeavoured to 
clear all obstacles away, J have arrived at the conUimplation of 
this one solitary proscription which nunains on the Statute- 
Jlook. I beg the House to contemplate it in all its beauty or in 
all its ugliness and deformity. Wliat is this proscription ? 
What oflices does it fillect ? Out of the wdiole vast variety of 
employments under the Crown it afifects only two. And why 
does it affect them ? Now, let us try that. My point of 
departure is that you have no right, except on proof of disqua- 
lification. to impose these disabilities. You cannot call on me to 
prove competency or ability ; the burden of proof is on those 
who deny and exclude, and the sole part open to you, the sole 
proj)osition on which you can found yourselves, is that the 
allegiance' of lioinan Catholics is doubtful or impeachable. Now^, 
let us look at these cases. 

I take first the Viceroyalty of Ireland, because I am told and 
l»elieve that the consciences of gentlemen are less vividly affected 
with respect to the Viceroyalty of Ireland than with respect to 
that most sacred fortalice of the Constitution, that inner sanctu- 
ary and holy of holies, the Lord Chancellorship. I wish to take 
the opportunity of stating to my Scotch friends that I think, in 
virtue of their nationality, they ought to look out pretty sharplyi 
for I am very considerably shocked to find in our statutes die 
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expression, ^the Lord Chancellor of Great Britain/* 1 am not 
aware in what sense the Lord Chancellor is termed the Lord 
Chancellor of Great Britain, and, as Member for Mid-Lothian, 
until I am better informed, I protest against that expression as 
an aggression analogous to the old raulb acro'=ss the Border — m 
attempt to place upon Scotland a servitude whicli wo utterly 
repel. The “Lord Chancellor of Great Britain,” f contend, 
should be “ Lord Chancellor of England,” 

In 1867 the question was whether the Viei'roy of Ti eland 
ought to continue to be under a disability with re-.j)ect to the 
profession of the Bomaii Catholic religion. I think Mi Disiaeli. 
then ^linister and leader of the House, took part in tliiit debate 
He denied that it was a constitutional principle to (*\cludc a 
Tioman Catholic ; but he asserted that the Viceroy of Ticland 
liad eeclesicifetical duties to perform, the iierformance of which 
would huidlybc compatible, so Loid Naas and Mr DLsraeli con- 
tended, with the liomaii Catholic religion, I wish to point out 
that he based his opi»osition to the proposal, so far as the Vice- 
loyalty was concerned, entirely and exclusively upon a groniiil 
which has now altogether (]isap]>caied. When, happily, \\c 
passed the Act m 1869 to disestablish the Church in Ireland, 
we swept away all giound for disability in the slmp(‘ of those 
ecclesiastical functions on the part of the Lord LieiiLcnaiit. It 
is for those who still contend tliat Roman Catholic ouglit to be 
excluded from this office to show why it ought to b- done. Do 
not let them attempt to slielter themselves under the aiitliority 
of Mr Disraeli This office of the Viceroyalty of Ireland is, I 
believe, an office as purely civil at this moment as any office 
under tlic Crown. If there are any ecrle*;iastical fuiu lions, they 
are totally unknown to me. T do not believe in their eMstence. 
I have never heard them asserted to exist; and 1 suhrnit that 
any principle which justifies your excluding a Ihjinan < ’atholic 
from the office of Viceroy of Ireland is just as good and lational 
for excluding him from the office of Viceroy of Canada or Tndia^ 
Here you have, indeed, if anywhere, open to you a source of 
daJiger, for the Viceroy of Ireland, whatever he does, ho does 
under our own eyes. The Viceroy of India, at a distance of 
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many thousands of miles, operating within the precinct^ of a 
Government of which we have only the most partial, tare, and 
(jccasional cognisance— if they want an exercise for their ingen- 
uity in showing the dangers that arise from the discharge of 
civil duties by Roman Catholics, I would seriously advise hon. 
gentlcnieu opposite, and the gallant Colonel ^ who presented a 
petition, and others, to study carefully the Viceroyalty of India, 
and see whether they cannot in some manner or other obtain 
fixun the duties of that office, where responsibility is so indirect, 
and where the power of our w'atching is so incomplete, whether 
t hey ca nnot obtain a sliow of reason, or, at all events, a fairer show 
r)f reason for exclusion than any they can show in tliis case. 

I go on sir, to the Lord Chancellorship. The objections 
to a Rill of this kind ai-e but two, so far as I know. One is the 
doctrine that is set up to the ettect that the Lord Chancellor is the 
Keeper < if the King’s or Queen’s Conscience. Now, sir, what is the 
meaning and what is the value of tlmt doctrine ? There was a 
time when it was perfectly, absolutely, and literally true. 1 
have not been able to find any distiuijt and consecutive history 
of the idea, but it appears to me very like the case of one of 
those streams which How through certain strata on to the 
surface of the earth, and then, coniing into other strata, are 
absorbed, covered over, and disappear. The Lord Chancellor 
was Keeper of the King|a Conscience at the time when he was 
the head of the King’s Chapels, and when, in virtue of that head- 
.ship, he was, at a period long before the Reformation, private 
confessor to the Sovereign, and so he was literally and truly, or 
at any rate, distinctly, the Keeper of the King’s conscience. At 
that time the Lord Chancellor was a very secondary person, for 
Lord Campbell or Blackstone, T do not remember wliich, informs 
us that at that period he was only sixth among great holders of 
office ; and the head of the law at that period was not the Lord 
Chancellor, but the Chief Justiciary of the country. In course 
of time the Lord Chancellorship became important, and other 
offices dwindled, and the Chancellorship passed from the bead ^ 
of the King’s Chapels into the hands of the Archbishop of 
' Colonel Sandys. 
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CaB^terbury, or of some other great ecclesiastical functionary, 
and so remained until the reign of Henry Vlll. He had at 
tlial time ceased to be Xeeper of the King’s Conscience, and 
there was no personal relation* between tliem from that time 
onwards, so far as my infoimation goes, and though 1 have 
endeavoured to iiupiire, as 1 have said, I can find no consecutive 
or full history of tiie case. 

i believe tliat the doctrine entirely slipped until Iveorge HI 
wanted to intrigue against his own Prime Minister, Mr Pitt^ 
either as regards Ihunan Catholic emancipation or some other 
matter. He consulted llie Lord Chancellor of the C'abiuet 
against the head of the Government, and he did it upon the 
pretence that the Lord Chancellor was Keei)er of the King’s 
Conscience, he kno^Ying beforehand that this Keeper of the 
King’s Conscience exactly coincided with the opinions he held 
^’ow, as Keeper of tlie King’s Conscience, are you pr(‘pared to 
replace Lord Kalsbury in the position of private confessor to 
her Majesty i Aie you i>repared, and will you propose your 
Pill for that purpose, and Jet us sec, what we can make of it if 
Put until you do that, and until you place your law upon this 
footing, do not talk any more about the Lord (.'haucellor being 
the Keeper of the (Queen’s Conscience. 

Put, then, sir, the Lord Chancellor is the possessor of great 
ecclesiastical patronage, and when 1 speak of ecjclesiasticul 
patronage, 1 s]Xiak of beiietices ; 1 do not iiic lude the aj)poiut- 
ment of chaplains and so fortli, which may be considered civil 
appoiiilmeuls. Put the Home Secretary is also possessed of 
ecclesiastical patronage. The patronage in’ the Iski of Man 
belongs to the Home Secretary, just in the same manner as 
ecclesiastical patronage of other descriptions belongs to the 
Prime Minister ; and I rather believe, but (»f this 1 am not 
quite certain, that the Channel Islands are in the same category 
as the Isle of Man with respect to ecclesitistical patronage. We 
have had for five years a distinguished gentleman,* who, in the 
language of the law, professes the lioman Catholic religion, and 
tills the office of Home Secretary ; nor can it be said that any 
f ‘Mr Henry Matthews, Q.C. 
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difficulty, or doubt, or debate, has arisen in consequence of his 
being by law invested with the discharge of that function. He 
has not corrected me about the Channel Islands, and I therefore 
assume the Channel Islands are in the same predicament as the 
Isle of Man. I am sure the Protestant Association ought to be 
much obliged to me for pointing out to their minds the 
existence of this great and frightful constitutional danger. 
I have been told that the right hon. gentleman, since he has 
held that office, has handed over to the Prime Minister the 
discharge of this duty f»f ecclesiastical patronage. I do not 
know whether that is so or not, and he does not appear disposed 
to give me any information. 

Mr Mattiikws — Since I have had the honour of holding the 
office of Home Secretary, I have nevtir submitted any name 
whatever to the Ciucjeii for any ecclesiastical appointment. From 
tile first moment of my being appointed Home Secretfiry I 
asked the First Lord <»f the Treasury, then Lord Salisbury, and 
since my right hon. frie.nd - near me, to submit to the Queen the 
names for the appointment to benefices in the Channel Islands 
and the Isle of Man, instead of myself. 

Mr (jIiADSTONK — A s regards tlu^ position of the right 
lion, gentleman, 1 will ,say two things — first of all, I would say 
that 1 am quite convinced that if he had submitted any name 
for the ])urp(ise he vrould have done it with the. most perfect 
honour and impartiality; and, secondly, that the proceeding 
W'hich he has described is most honourable to his disposition. 
He was ill the eonditioii of Oa?sar\s wife, who ought not to be 
suspected ; but 1 must question the r(*giilarity, if not the legality, 
of the proceeding. If it be within the im»rnl competency of the 
First Lord of the Treasury to hand ovt^r ecclesiastical patronage, 
say to the IVesident of the Hoard of Trade, that would be a very 
(extraordinary proceeding ; and, therefore, of his own authority 
and of his own motion, the right hon. gentleman appears dis- 
tinctly to have broken the usages of the Constitution. I do not 
think any one Minister of the Crown has, as a general rule, a 
title to hand over any of his duties to any of the other Ministers 
- Mr W. H. Siuitli. 
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of the Crown. But there is another matter. I understand that 
the First Lord of the Treasury has exercised this ].>atronage, and 
has recommended to the Crown, and that the Crown has nomin- 
ated to benefices in the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands in 
consequence of the supposed disability of the right hon. gentle- 
man himself. T am extremely sorry to propound for the con- 
sideration of the right hon. gentleman a legal difficulty which I 
am afraid he may find to be rather serious. 

He has handed over his ecclesiastical patronage to the First 
Lord of the Treasury, but the statute law c»f this country has 
been beforehand with him, and has handed it over to somebody 
else. T hope T am not making revelations. Is the right hon. 
gentleman conversant with the 17 th section of the Itoinaii 
Catholic Belief Act?’ This section, which is, I believe, still in 
force, says : — 

“ Provided always, and be it enacted, that when any right of ])reHentation 
to any t'cclcsiastical benefice shall belong to any ()fricc in the gift or 
appointment of his Majesty, liin heirs, or sncceaaorfl, and such office flhall he 
held hy a peratm professing the Roman Catholic religion, the riglit of pre- 
sentation shall devolve upon and he exercised hy the Archbishop of 
Oanterbiiry.” 

Mr Matthews — I am much obliged to the right hon. gentle- 
man for having reminded me of that section, but it was 
perfectly present to my mind. This ecclesiast • 'iil patronage, 
such as it is, docs not belong to the Home Secretary hut to 
the Queen, and the intervention of the Home Secretary is 
merely to suggest candidates for her approval. 

Mr Gladstone — The business of recommending for ecclesi- 
astical appointments does not belong to the TYime Minister 
either. Tliere is no law and no binding authority attacliing any 
of those functions to the office of Prime Minister. It seems to 
me most inconvenient to assert that patronage does not belong 
to the office of the Home Secretary, when he by fixed constitu- 
tional usage recommends for the appointments, and when he 
and he only is responsible for those recommendations. T do 
not see that it is in the power of the Home Secretary to transfer 
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his dtities to the Prime Minister ; and if it is not in his power 
so to transfer them, then 1 fear that presentations made by th^ 
Prime Minister in this case are void and without effect. 

1 admit tliat the di.sabling point of patronage, when it is held 
by a particular jxirson in office, is not the same thing as a civil 
disability. T think such a disability of i>atronage ought 
undoubtedly to be geneml if it is to exist at all. It ought not 
to be a disability inflicted on th(‘ professors of a particular 
religion ; but for those who read our history there is no doubt 
that, with respect to the Homan Catholic religion, th(3 ])rinciple 
followed was tlds — not that the Koman Cath(»]ic religion was 
specially to be condemned, not that it was dtisignated as a 
religion more remote from tlie prevailing religion of the country 
than many other forms of religion, but that it was a rival 
ndigion and a rival Churcli, and that, having been a rival 
religion and a rival Church, there might be a motive in the 
case of the hoimin Catholics which might operate to render it 
unsatisfactory for them to exercise Die duties of ecclesifistical 
patronage. In consequence, we adopt- tlic metluxl which is 
}K)intcd out by the statute of 1829, and by the facts of our 
history, and w'c ])ropose to sever from the Lord Chancellor the 
(jxercise of (jcclesiastical patronage. 

Wliat right have we to inflict religious disability ? T will not 
speak merely of jiolicy. Nothing can be clearer to me than 
that, in point of iJolicy, it is a gross and monstrous error. What 
right have you to do it / Y'our principle is, no civil disabilities 
on account of religious opinions. What right, with respect to 
the civil duties of tlie Lord Chancellor, have you to inflict this 
disability i!' I read a statement that wrere this disability removed 
from the Viceroy he would not allow so much as what is called 
a ** removable ” magistrate to exist in Ireland unless he was a 
Roman Catliolic, and that cveryboily in office would be Roman 
Catholic; but that is not an objection to my Bill. It is an objec- 
tion to the declared principle of the law, which makes the whole 
of her Majesty’s subjects alike qualitieil and entitled to the pos- 
session of office for the discharge of every kind of civil duty ; and 
here I come to the odious part of this proscription, wi^ich 
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is the selection of a particular body of Christians, and that 
the lai^est of all bodies of Christians, to inflict upon it this 
sti^a and disgrace, to record in the face of the world the 
constitutional belief that, although the duties of the Viceroy 
and Lord Chancellor are, under this Bill, purely civil, and 
although everybody else is qualitiod to discharge them, one 
class of persons, and one only, is disabled by law from under- 
taking them. 

The Home Secretary, I do not hesitate to say, in the posses- 
sion of his office stiinds quite as near the Sovereign as does the 
Lord Chancellor, and he stands a great deal iif^arer than the 
Viceroy of Ireland ; and indeed there is no act in which the 
Crown is concerned that the Viceroy of Irelfunl can perform 
except through the medium of the Home Secretary. Yet the 
right lion, gentleman, and I rejoice to say it, professing the 
Roman (^atholic religion, holds the otlice of Horne Secretary, 
and no human being lias ever complained — no armsfnl of 
l)etitions are jiresented agairrst this appointment, praying her 
Majesty t(» remove him ; and T believe if 1 were, instead of 
this Bill, to introduce a Bill for the nnnoval of tlie Home 
Secretary, the very gentlemen who hi\vi\ appeared to-day as 
chamj)ions of the Broteslant Constitution would vote against 
my Bill as dishonourable, by rejecting it snmm nily from the 
notice of this House. No, sir. Roman Catholics are ineligilde 
for tlicse two offices. Who, then, arc eligible ? 

Consider what tlie British Empire is. Considei whom it includes. 
Consider all the professions of religion, and all the? jirofessions 
of non-religion, that make up the vast body of the community 
of the Queen’s subjects. It might seem invidious to draw any 
distinction between one bfxly of Christians and another, hut 
pray recollect that there is no legal obstacle, so far as 1 can learn, 
going beyond the legal pale — ^aiid 1 rejoice that there is no 
legal obstacle — to the holding of the Lord Chancellor’s ecclesi- 
astical patronage by a Jew,^ by a Mahommedan, by a Buddhist, 

^ There was here a slip of raemory. The Jew can lioM the office, hut 
be, Jlid he alone, is disab1e<l from exercising the patronage. — Note nv 
Mk Gladstone. 
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by a Hindoo. All these, under your Protestant Constitution, 
can hold tl»e office of I^ord Chancellor, and exercise, as the 
right hon. gentlemen truly says, not by the mere recommendation 
of the Crown, but in virtue of the legal powers of the office 
itself, the right of i»resentation to, I think, 800 benefices in the 
English Church. The Jews are the possessors of a great 
tradition in common with ourselves, and I rejoice to think that 
those who do not accept that tradition at all — not only the 
Mahoinmedans, but the j)rofessors of all those Oriental religions 
— you affirm by your law to be qualified to hold these offices 
and to (ixcrcise ecclesiastical patronages Vet yon deny it 
to the Jtoinan Catholics. That is the ine<juality I ask you 
to proceed to leinove, the iiuMjualitv whiih you ridnse to 
rcnnovcj. 

So nnich f(n* tlu* ndigiuns. What are, we to say of the non- 
religions ? Secularists, Materialists, Agnostics, Atheists — all 
these are not religions — hut non-religions. Every i»rofessor of 
every one of those non-n‘ligions, every man who counts to you, 
saying, “ I will tvM you ii(»thing (»f wiiat I believe, hut I will tell 
you a gn*at deal of wlmt 1 do not believe,*' and then proci^eds to 
sweep away from you overytliing that constitut(*s your eonsolatiou 
and your ho])e, your guide in 4‘onduet through life until death — 
all the.sr ])eople are qualified to hold tlie Lord ( liancellorsliip 
of tills country, and to recoinnaud for eccl(‘siastical horiefices. 
lint the sueeess(»rs of Pascal, of Thomas a Keinpis uiu of old 
Pope Gregory the Cheat, wlio sent missionaries to tliis count.^ - 
they are all to lie disabled. 

Oh, sir, 1 have shown that the principles of your law require 
the passing of this P»ill. I have shown that your pol'cy 
demands it, for what can he so absurd as lliat when a 
gentleman is engaged in the eoiistitiition of a CJoverninerit in this 
country there is a particular man whom he finds to be, on the 
whole, best qualified to be Lonl Chancellor or Viceroy of Ireland, 
but he is compelled to pass him by because he is a Eoman 
Catholic, and to put in someone else who, whatever his merits, 
is less fit for that pailicular office ? 

In that noble profession, the I^ar of this country, every man 
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rises by free and open and unbiased aiid glorious coinpet4tion» 
• It is a grand thing, morally as well as socially, for a man to rise 
and become the head of the English Bar, and is it worthy of 
you and your traditions, when a man has arrived at such a 
position, and wlien the prize is his by every principle of right 
to say to him, “ Bass onwards ; you are disabled from filling 
the Chancellorship, for you are a professor of the Roman 
Catholic religion ” t Thus the lust and only test that remains 
is the test of religion. 

Teojde have written to me saying, “ Is it possible, tliat you 
can be a Christian*' — I might almost imagine that 1 was 
not from the tone of those comniunicutions — “and can you, 
remembering the religious responsibilities of all Christians, 
press this Bill?” Yes, sir, 1 can, 1 will, I do. Wc ought 
to do it because we are Christians. Then* is nothing more 
fatal t‘j the interests of religious belief than the setting up 
of fictitious, unreal, • standards of belief, if we are. to 
have such stuiidwds -a all hit them b(* of intelligible cbaracter. 
A distinguished inan^ and admirable member of tliis House 
was laid yesterday iu his motln»r- earth. He. was the subject of 
a long cojitroversy in thi.s House — a conlrover.sy tin* Ixfgiuning 
of whicli we recollect and tlie ending of whic^li we recollect. 
We remember with vvliat zeal it was prosecuted : w(*. rcamuiiber 
liow suiujiiarily it was (^ro])peil; we reinembi •. also, what 
npai lias been done witliin the last few days to the 
distiiigalsne-d man %vho \vas the immediate objcjct of that 
controvei But does anybody who he^^rs me believe that 
that contn \ % .so j»ro.secuted and .so abi'iinloned, was Ixmeficial 

to the Chri.'^Ur * religion? The people of tliis country .saw 
through nn^iosture which blinded many memlicrs of thi.s 
House; ' it is in the name even of that religion which the 
vast bulk of us believe to be holy, believe to bo tlie greatest 
and only true treasure of mankind — it is in that name — if 1 

' Mr CliarleB Bradlaugh. The controveruy had reference to the Parlia- 
mentaiy Oath. The Resolution of June 22nd 1880, rejecting hi.^ claim, 
wa^firdered to lie expunged from the “Journals of the House’’ on January 
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must^fall back upon such a resource — although it is mainly and 
broadly on the grounds which we are here to discuss — ^namely 
the grounds of constitutional law and political wisdom — ^that I 
ask you to give your assent to the second reading of this Sill. 



THE HOMERIC ARTEMIS. 


Etox, Makch 14, 1891. 

Mr Gla<l8iuiie acMresKtul tlu* Eton boys in the Srhool Library ; tlie oeca-^ion was 
«ai«l to be the seventieth iiiiniversary of his entering? the SchtMil. 

On February 5th 189ft he delivered an atldivss on “The iioiiits of eniitaet 
between Assyrian discovery ami the Honieru* text,” before the Oxford I'liion 
Society. 

Gentlemen, Friknos, anh FelIiOW Etonians, — for that is the 
title imdei- which 1 wish particularly to appeal to you to-day, — 
I have undertaken, perhaps rather rashly, but 1 hope from a 
good motive, to speak to you about some i^ibjeots from Homer, 
and the subject I have selet'ted is that of tlie goddess Artemis. 
I took it first in the hope that it would fall within a narrow 
compass. But, in that resjHJct, I have Innui disapj)ointed, and I 
find there is more to say about her tlian (j(»uld possibly be 
included within the compass of any lecture which humanity 
would sufier me to inflict upon you. However, I will not delay 
except to say that the chief part of what T have if) i *11 you will 
be to prescuit to you the facts of tin* case, or what in Germany 
they c^ll the Jlenlieri — a very convenient cxpressif)n to which 
we have nothing whicli exactly correspfJiids-r-hut what may he 
called the facts of the text. 1 shall ])re.seiit to you, its well as 
I can, the attributes of the g<Hldess Artemis, as she is presented 
to us in Homer. I think you will l)e surprised at their uiimlier 
and variety. T^'pon that arises a most interesting and difficult 
question — How is it possible to link them togeth(?r by any 
common origin ; how is it possible to unite by a single thiead 
so many different projierties and qualities ? The first character 
under which she appears, and with respect to wdiicli I am not 
sure tl)at full justice has always been done her, so far as regards 
the Mfomeric Artemis, is that of a t}q)e and model of beauty ; 
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equal in that respect, though diverse, but equal even to Aphro- 
dite, who is sometimes supposed to 1:>e the peculiar and evenr - 
sole model of beauty among the divinities in Homer. But, upon 
the wliole, you will see that the terms which he attaches to 
Artemis with respect to In^auty are not less striking than those 
of Aphrodite. I5ut you will easily judge. There is, however, 
one distinction possessed by Aphrodite — namely, that when 
beauty is spoken of in the abstract in the great speech of 
Achilles in the ninth Iliad, ^ he refers to Aplirodite as a model — 

KovfitiP t)v yafi€(a Wyafitfipovos 

ovii’ «t )^pv{r€lri *A(f)poHiTrf KaWog fpt^or 

That distinction sh(^ possesses. But the chief use that he makes 
of his iuod(ds of divine l)eauty is to compare beautiful and re- 
markalde women with tlicm, and it is ratlier striking that the 
fcinahi charaeJers whom he. cares most about he cornpjires for 
beauty mort^ to Artemis than t(» Aphrodite. There is, I think, 
uidy oik; excepti(»u--;J*en(‘lop(», liecause she is, no doubt, one of 
his masterpieee.s. lUit although lie compares her to Aphrodite 
for beiiuty, he compares ln*r along with Artemis. It is in his 
charaet(»rs of less importance, about whom lie cares compara- 
tively little, that he compares them in beauty with Aphrodite. 
There are, for oxamjde, Hermioiu;, the daughter of Helen, whom 
he only meiitioiis in a single line; Briseis, who, although an 
important ]XTSonage, is hardly a favourite character ; Cassandra, 
who is also little more than a lay hgure, so far as tlu* poem is 
concerned ; and all these he compares to Aphrodite. Ikit tlio.se 
whom he especially compares to Artemis for beauty — Helen 
and Nausieaa — iivv tw o of his masterpieces. Helen is compared 
to Artemis in the fourth Odyssey, where she enters in the hall 
of the I’aliice of Meuelaus. So 1 think you will agree that I do 
not overstate the ease when I say that Homer places Artemis 
upon quite as high a level as even Aphrodite. There are two 
distinctions between them, and they are rather interesting to 
observe. The first is that in the case of Artemis he includes 
what he does not always put forward when he refera to beauty. 
But he pipits it forward significantly in the case of Artemii She 
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is always represented as of considerable stature. That was in 
• Homer one of the qualities of divinities. In the description of 
the shield of Achilles,^ where Athene and Ares are compared as 

the rival gods of war, he describes them as kuI fieydkm 

apif^rjXfD. ^He has done the same thing for Artemis, 
and he has done it in more than one way. Jn a very 
remarkable passage to which I may refer again in the 
Odyssey, where he describes how tlie various divinities contri- 
buted appropriate endowments to the daughters of l*iiudareus, 
he i)laces Artemis in clear competition with Aphrodite — in fact, 
he may be said to give the go-by to Aphrodite, and lie fixes as 
the endowment which Artemis bestows that of pyjKo^, which was 
a distinct element of beauty in the case of deities. In the sixtii 
Odyssey,- Odysseus addresses Nausicaa as likt^ the goddess in 
beauty, stature, and manner — 

’Aprc/iidi (Tf iytayi Aior Ktwpjf ptyaXtuo, 

iidos Tt p,ty€6oi T€ T* uy\i(TTa cVcrieci)' 

It is possible that he does this iK^causo Nausicaa belonged to the 
people who were called l^lueaciaiifi, living in the island of Scherin, 
where they had kindred gods. It is rather remarkable that this 
tradition of the great stature, or the comparatively great stature, 
of Artemis should be so long lived that we find it even in tlie 
first yEneid*^ — “ gradiensque deas superemiiiet omiies.” Ihit 
there is another point still more remarkable. U js that in 
Aphrodite beauty is put forward allied with passion, and gross 
passion, and there is not a single moral element of any kind. It 
is evident that Homer intended to exhibit her as wonderful in 


respect of her beauty, but as repulsive and not attractive. lhit» 
in the case of Artemis the beauty is not only associated with 
the absence of vice, but with a kind of holy purity. There is 
an epithet, which is the highest epithet in all Homer: it is 
arfvri — that is, when the person spoken of is in tins feminine 
gender — not when it is used of a man. It is even applied to 
Persephone, of which a word by and by. 8])eaking generally, 
it is a characteristic epithet wliich he applies to Artemis, to 
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1 am now going to mention one attribute of Artemis, which 
is of very little importance. She sends a wild boar into tht- 
Cftlydoniun country, in consequence of a neglect of duty to offer 
Hacrifice ujion Iku* altar. Tliat is a purely mythological property 
that she possesses, I will not say enjoys, in common with the 
otlier mcuiibers of the Olympian system, and I do not think it 
calls for any special notice on our part. The next attributes of 
Artemis I am going to mention are about five or six which come 
together, belonging to what may be called lier “ death ministry.” 
How she came to have such a ministry is another <iuestion, 
which I will not touch upcjii now. It is a very remarkable 
' function indeed. It is her odice not merely to inflict death, to 
be the minisU^r of death ; some writers have* said the death 
lm)ught by Artemis is simply suddtui death. Ihit that is a 
mistake; it is sometimes sudden, sometimes not sudden, but 
the reverse, juid the contradictory of painful. Painless or un- 
conscious or pla(ud death is one of the forms of death wliieh it 
is tlie duty of Artemis to govt*rn and apply. Tlie i)ainful death 
wliich she administers is of a different (‘Jiaractcr, and that, of 
<*-oursc, is imturally a sudden death. That was indicted upon 
Laodamia in Iliad vi. in tfie legend of Bellero}>hoii ; upon 
Ariadiui, in Od. xi. ; upon a Pluenician woman, in the 
loth Od.,^ who had grossly misc<mdiictt*d lau'self in more 
than one lespect. Hut it is (juitt* evident that the princi- 
pal niinistiy of Artemis in respt‘ct of death w'as this peculiar 
dt‘scription of death in whicli death is disarmed of its sting. 

lind a nMiiarkablc line n'pe-iited in botli poems, and applied 
only with a change of gender, as well to Artemis as to Apollo, 
in which the gentleness of this ministry of death is indicated — 
oh ayavoh fieXeefro-iv, That is a most extraordinary and interest- 
ing function, and that this is really the charaeter of lier death 
ministiy you may s(h^ from a striking piss«ige iii the 15th 
Odyssey.- There is there a desenption of an island which 
cannot be absoluUdy identified, but the account is very likely 
founded upon Sicily. That island is represented as being 
ne^irly a terrestrial ])aradise. The people live in abundaire and 
» LI. 417 aiul 476. * L 403. 
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peace, and when they grow old, under the ^dance of Artemis 
mdi Apollo, the men and women are brought to this painless 
death. There is a most beautiful case of this painless death in 
the 20th Odyssey,^ in the passage spoken by Penelope in her 
prayer to Artemis, in which, driven to the extroniity of woe and 
privation, which she had so lung and bravely borne, she is at last 
led to express the wish that her life may In* brought to an end — 

c/a’ dioToxrcicuf *0\vfima dco/irir’ cvoprcr, 
ft* €V7r\uKafioii fiaXoi *'A/>r€ftiy, iifpft *0^v<nja 
vtraofitvri xat yaiav thro <rTvy€priu ttffuKoiprfv^ 
firid' cVi )(«ipaui»£ dvfipos cvt^patVotfit vdtfput. 

lilies whicli I will venture to translate tlius — 

“Would fdir-Luintd Artomis Imd stayptl my limit li, 

8o iniffht 1 ])iU48 below tho liatpd erirtli, 

Yfarn for Odysspus pvpitllipR* in df*»itli 
Nor live to cheer a houI of meiimu* worth.*' 

That last line 1 recommend to the notice of everybody — Ptnie* 
lope expecting her death, and regarding with horror th<» idtsi 
that the i»artnership of her heart could be claimed by a.ny onr 
but Oflysseus. So much for th(‘ ministry of death. Tluui there 
is the ministry of song. This is a very curious point, anil it has 
been very much overlooked ; indeed, is but slightly hidie-ated. 
There is no direct personal ascriptiim of a gift of song or music 
to Artemis such as beloiigiul to Apollo, but it is indicated in 
Iliad xvi. 182, when Hermes casts his longing eye.s upon certain 
nymphs, — 

. . . ptTu p(\7rop€vrf(ru' 

'Ep ;f/ivcr7Xa#fdTov KcXa^tivtjK, 

So song was the practice of the nymphs of Arteanis, and dou)>t- 
less of Artemis herself also. 

Then, among the many attributes of Artemis, she was the 
daughter of and the sister of Apollo; these two idiarac- 
teristics being inseparably united. As the daughter of Leio. 
however, her relationship to J^eto is not dwelt upon by Homer 
SO strongly as the relationship of Apollo. He is called, 
you will remember, in the opening of the Iliad, thr3 son of Leto, 
as though to give prominence to the fact. But it is not so with 
Artemis, though the interest of Leto in her is more than once 

» Ll. 79-83. 
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indicated. But as the sister of Apollo, there is one important 
point with respect to Artemis which has still to be borne in 
mind. Artemis is invested as fully and efficiently with what I 
call the " Arrow ” attribute as Apollo himself. She has the bow, 
and she not only uses it, but a great many epithets are applied 
to her in connection with it There is another point I must 
mention, although it is not so easy to make interesting. There 
are several epithets applied to Artemis in which the word 
oc^curs, xpucTTyXa/eaTo?, ')(pv<r6dpovo<;. It would appear that these, 
as well as the bow, must have bee^n derived from Apollo, liecause 
tliere is another tradition connected with Artemis which associ- 
ates her with the moon. But she could not possibly have got the 
element of '' golden ** from the moon. We are driven, therefore, 
to assume tliat this epithet is derived from Apollo. Now, I 
luive gone thnaigh no fewer than ten (‘haracteristics of Artemis, 
and T have more to mention. Perliaps you will say, and justly, 
that 1 ha^'e not mentione<l those which are most prominent in 
your minds. But what I liave mentioned are all what I may 
call Olympian attributes — Homeric attributes of Artemis. But 
you canupt account for all her attributes in the ancient mytho- 
logics upon any one theory. The attributes I have gone through 
are, I think, all of them referable to her conne(!tion witli Apollo. 
How Apollo came to be invested witli all these attributes of 
song, prophecy, knowledge, command over death, is another 
matter. No doubt lie derives a portion of t he Homeric attri- 
butes from a source with which Homer does not directly deal. 
It comes from the fact that Aiiollo liad been associated in other 
mythologies with the character of the Sun. How he came to 
possess these great and elevated qualities — knowledge of the 
future, the mastery of death, and so on — is a large question 
into which.it would not he. possible to enter now. But there is 
a passage which deals with this question in a high authority 
upon this, as, indeed, upon all subjects which he touches — in 
Dr Dbllinger’s ** Heidenthum und J udenthum.” That writer 
tells us that any attempt to unite all the attributes of Artemis 
under one consistent theory can only be made by the most 
artificial construction of the Homeric text. The poeiias of 
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Homer belong to a period when the Greek nation was only in 
the course of being made. In his time it was a composite 
"^nation. It was made up partly of Pelasgians, partly of 
Hellenes, partly of Phoenicians, and all these' diflereut factors 
in the composition of the nation ne(‘essarily brought with Idiem 
their own leligious traditions, and it was Homer's task to bring 
them into a sort of theological unity. The sistership of Artemis 
to Apollo is comparatively modern in her history. She had 
before this several histories and worships not in virtue of lier 
connection with Apollo. But you may, I believe, lay down tins 
rule, that whatever attribute Artemis holds in (*ommon with 
Apollo is Olympian, Homeric, Greek, and is of comparatively 
less antiquity although that antiquity is vtTy great indeed. 
Whatever attribute she holds apart from Apollo belongs to her 
worsliip in other forms by other countries, for the most part 
to an (jarlier period. 

I now, therefore, come to tlie attrihnti's which do not 
connect themselves with Apollo, which will show in an ex- 
ceedingly curious manner how traditions d(*rivcd from various 
sources have by tlie genius of a great nation and a great ])oet 
been embodied in that most extraordinary religious system 
which I venture to call the Olympian religion. Now, yon must 
have observed that Artemis is allied w^ith Troy in the Iliad. 
Apollo is allied also with Troy, but in a dillereiil 'vay as being 
the organ of the will of Zeus; there is no coinnictiou with 
Zeus at all in the partisanship of Artemis for Trc»y. Why, 
then, was she the ally of Troy ? First of all, you will remem- 
ber how in the Theomachy in the 20ih and 2l.st books of the 
Iliad Artemis placed herself in antagonism witli the superior 
power of Here. The conseciucnct'. is that H(*re rushes at licr, 
roughly grips both the wrists of Artemis together with her left 
hand and Mabours her alx>ut tlu? ears, whilst ptKir Artemis 
, endeavours in vain to escape from this severe and degrading 
castigation; the word ivTpoTraXi^ofievr) indicates thc3 (uideavour of 
Artemis to escape from this castigation. It must occur to any 
one who tries to get at the meaning of the Homeric myth that^ 
as haf/'been pointed out, Homer never does anything without 
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a reason. When 1 was an Eton boy I am afraid we put many 
things into our lines to fill up the metre. 1 do not suppose that 
any of you ever have recourse to such a practice of less enlight-*^ 
ened days. Ilut in Homer there is nothing without a reason. 

1 assure you, after much examination of the text, carried on for 
forty years, 1 am astonished at tlie way in which purpose is 
canied through — 1 do not say absolutely without exception, 
but a distinct, definite purpose is carried through the whole of 
these poems, and every line of tliem, to a gieater extent, I may 
say, than in any other text in the world. It is only recently 
tliat the Germans have been able to keep up at all eflectually 
with the vast mass of matter which tlic text of Homer indi- 
cates and involves. The gieat scholar Buchholz has grappled 
with it, and has publisiied his account of the facts of the text 
which fills six tiiickly-printed octavo volumes. What, then, 
is thti explanation of this degrading punishment inflicted by 
Here ? The text of Homer shows us that the religion of Troy 
was greatly, if not vitally, diflerent from the religion of Greece. 
The Olympian religion is founded upon what is sometimes 
called by the very imperfect phrase unthropoiiiorphism. The 
religion of Troy was manifestly nature worship. Now, one of 
the pre-Homeric traditions connected with Artemis was that 
of an earth goddess. You know there was an earth goddess 
in all systcjiis of nature worsliip, and as a mere unimportant 
figure, a sort of abstraction, Homer cannot be said not to 
give testimony that Fala is in some sense a goddess. And 
a real traditional worship of that cliaracter was evidently 
the worship of Artemis. This partisanship of aVrtemis with 
Troy was, 1 take it, associated with the religion of Troy, 
and does not depend solely upon the Theomacliy for its illustra- 
tion. Yom"" will And it in the third Iliad, in which there is a 
very solemn arrangement between the two goddesses that they 
shall enter into a compact, the condition of which is that tbe, 
war is to be decided by single combat, and that they shall join 
sacrifices and settle how it is to be arranged. If the religions 
had been the same there would have been no difficulty at all — 
they would have got over the difficulty by combining in ,oiie 
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sacnlice to Zeus. Again, in the 27dth line llwy get 
, nvear the difficulty by offering a lamb to Zeus on the part of the 
Oieeks, and a lamb on the part of the Trojana To whom > 
"Wl^, to the nature powers — to the earth and to the sun. The 
same idea is seen in the 17th book, when the term of ^jau 
success is brought to an end by Here. The suii is stated to 
have gone to lest unwillingly. Another illustration of the 
nature worship of Troy is m the 21 st Iliad, where Achilles is 
involved iii the waters ot Skamandros, and is only saved by 
the ovei'powenng might of Hexiha^tus. It is quite clear that 
here we have reference to nature powers, and that the earth 
goddess as a iiatun* power was most appropriately pitteil 
agauist Here, because Here is really the Achaian form of the 
ancient earth goddess. Indeed, the very name Here appears to be 
with very msignificaiit modifications the same as the old 
epa, eaitli. Then we see how axipiopriate it is, first of all, that 
Hereshould be the aiitagoiustof Artemis — that is, that theOrecian 
representation of the old tradition ot the earth goddess in the 
Greek peninsula should be pitted against theearth goddessof Troy. 
And you will also observe that this accounts for the inexorable 
partisanship of Here for the Greeks, because her own attri> 
bates brought her mto direct competition with Artemis. The 
Greek Artemis inherited the attnbutes of the Artemis of Asm 
Minor, wheie, as the representative of all the products of the 
earth, her fomous statue was covered with a multitude of 
breasts. Her worship at Ephesus was a kind of metropolitan 
worship, representing the worship of all Asia Minor. I have 
given you some clear grounds of distmction between the Troic 
and Achtean religions, and of the place which Artemis holds m 
the Troic system. But why does not Fata appear in the Homeric 
poems as a goddess ? The reason is that, if she had, the link 
would have been broken with the Olympian system. Homer 
Jhd two things to combine. He had to combine the separate 
td%i 0 its traditions mto a literary unity, and to avoid breaking 
with the usages of the people among whom he lived. So be 
allows FoSa to appear as a sort of abstract idea. It is quite 
ervidmit that Artemis takes the place which Tata would 
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wise have filled. That pard/^uudiip with Troy refers, ha mf 
view, to the character which Artemis had home in the old 
mytholc^ as the earth goddess. It may be worth while to 
notice that temples of Artemis abounded in Greece, most dI 
all in Arcadia. There were between twenty and thirty of them 
in the time of Pausanias, who jipves the most interesting and 
important testinrony with regard to the religion of Greeoe>. 
Why in Arcadia, as these were temples based upon the old 
tradition of the earth goddess ? Because Arcadia was the great 
centre of Pclas^n, pre-Achsean ]>opulation, and there we find 
represented these ancient traditions, which had to be so greatly 
modified in order to bring them into harmony with the anthro- 
immorphism of tlic Olympian system. Another statement may 
at first appear ]Miradoxical. Artemis is leader of the nymphs, 
who are iv Apre/ttSo?. Now, Homer is full of nymphs. 
We have all the famous nymphs brought out in Homer. We 
have different classes of nymphs referred to at Iliad xx. 8. It is 
just the same in the ()dy.s8ey. There are uumntain and foun- 
tain nyra])hs referred to again and again. We have the term 
uypovoftoi, which does not indicate exactly what we mean by 
the country, for aypo^ has always some element of wild and 
open country about it. It does not imply cultivation, as ” ager ” 
and "rus” came to imply afterwards. Now, these nymphs are 
always found in the train of Artemis, and she is their Queen. 
Wliy ? It comes of the old tradition of Artemis, because these 
nymphs were all impersonations of natural bodies, portions, so ‘ 
to s})oak, of the earth, springing from the earth ; and it was 
only in that condition of human impersonation that anythii^ 
belonging to the nature system under the Homeric system 
could be permitted to find its way into the Olympian regions, 
or establish a^lationship with them. That makes the connec- 
tion sufficiently clear for the case of the nymphs. But, besides 
that, I do not hesitate to say that the function of Artemis, # 
Himtress Queen, is referable to the same source. BecoBeet 
that Artemis is not a mere sportswoman. She is queen of the 
regions in which she sports. Both in the Iliad and the Odyseey 
^«he is ^ri/Tifta Bup&v, whioh riiows the way in which 'Bsnjm 



ti^ jeaitiih goddess. He ceono^ dinctiy nudie to 
j& eailih god^eas^ but be makes her the goddess as well 
aikitatils as of nymphs, who represent all the natural bodies, 
which places her in the closest connection with the attri* 
bu^ of the earth goddess. There is another post-Hotaeric 
tradition which makes her the queen of the under world. You 
will recollect the solemn invocation of Bido before she dies~ 


‘'Ter^miiiamque Hccaten, tria Virginia ora Dianae.'^* 

At that time Ai*temis had become the goddess of the under 
world. She is not the goddess of the under world in Homer. 
But yet there is a sort of indication of connection between her 
and the person who was the goddess of the under world, 
Tliere is a solemn and mysterious figure — for you must bear in 
mind tlmt the doctrine of woman's riglits had reached its highest 
point — AYdonciis there is nothing ; everything is done by Perse- 
phone, and, curiously enough, there is this indication of a 
relationship between Artemis and Persephone, that ho calls 
Persephone ayvt ) — thatremarkable characteristic epithet applied, 
as we saw, to Artemis. You will sec how well Ixutig goddess 
of the under world agrees with the idea of Artemis having 
been an earth goddess in some of the old mythologies. Accord- 
^ ing to Homer, the earth was really the shell of the under world, 
and the sun when he comes before Zeus in the Odyssey has to 
pass daily the mouth of the under world. Tlie sun god there 
threatens that, unless he gets what ho wants, he will stop there, 
aud not give any more light upon the earth. Thus it is that 
Artemis came to possess this function of goddess of the under 
world. Artemis also appears as the moon goddess, as Apollo is 
the sun god. As nature powers, they cannot come into Olympus, 
into which they could only enter upon Achaian conditions, 
though they might retain some of their ancient attributes, 
are certain attributes in this connection, such as 
' applied to Artemis as is applied to Apollo. 

/. Thefe aze other signs also of this old character of moon godd^a 
-Chie is very curious, and that is the very singular manner in 
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which Horner deals with the moon. The sun bears the charaoter 
of a god, )>ut he is kept in the shade in the Iliad, and he is not 
allowed tf^ eiitcjr Olympus. But the moon is dealt with more 
unceremoniously. She is not even a person, much less a god. 
She might just as well be made of green cheese. She is nothing 
but a physical body, I will now release you from this long 
story. But you will see, at any rate, that I am only stating 
what would be found in any book of credit and authority deal- 
ing with these questions of antiquity. When I was a boy 1 
cared nothing at all about the Homeric gods. I did not enter 
into the subject until thirty or forty years afterwards, when, in 
a conversation with Dr l*usey,' who, like me, had been an Eton 
boy, he told me, having more sense and brains than I had, that 
he took the deepest interest and had the greatest curiosity 
about tlrese Homeric gods. They are of tlie greatest interest, 
and you cannot really study the text of Horner without gather- 
ing fruits ; and tin) more you study him the more you will be 
astonished at the multitud<^< of lessons and the completeness 
of the picture which he gives you. Ther(‘ is a perfect encyclo- 
ptedia of human character and liuman experience in the poems 
of Homer, more complete in every detail than is elsewhere 
furnished to us of Achaiaii life. 


^ rroffs-sor of Jli-bivw at Oxfonl (^1828-82). 
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Lord Brassky, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — If yim are good enough 
to feel any satisfaction in meeting me on the present occasion, I 
can assure yon, in return, that I rejoici^ to attend an assembly of 
true-heart('.(l and right-minded men, citizens whose political 
principles and purposes 1 believe to be those that are required 
for the welfare of the country, and who, Ihougli at the present 
moment they form unhappily a minority in the local constituen- 
cies, yet are, I believe, in an attitude of advance, and are likely, as 
I hope, before long to assert for themselves that share in the re- 
presentation of the home counties to which by characU'.r, ability, 
influence, and patriotism they are thoroughly cntith‘-d ; and 
under such auspices as those of our chairman and those of Mr 
Gardner' — who was at one time the solitary rejaese alative, like 
Abdiel in Milton, among seventy members of rarliament, of 
Liberal principles, of men like Mr Allard, the secretary of the 
institution,- and last, but not least, like Mr Harcourt,'* by whom 
the arrangements of to-day have been organised — I feel that 
you will emulate the example — ^indeed, you have in more than 
one district already emulated the example — set by other por- 
tions of the country, and will give to liberal principles that 
power, when the opportunity is offered — that power and influ- 
ence that they deserve in the councils of the nation. I must 
dwell upon local affairs if it is only to say one word of sympathy 

* Meml»er for tin* Saffron Waldon Division of Essox. 

* Thfc Home Countiet? Division of th»' National Liberal FtMleraiion. 

* The Honorary Secretary. 
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with the calamitous losses of life that liave marked the recetit, 
severe weather, and from which this coast, and this spot upon 
. the coast, have not l>een exempt. It is impossible for any one 
who bears the name of ]>ritoii not to liave a A^ery strong and 
deep interest in the gallant portion of the community who brave 
the winds and waves for our advantage, and many of whom I 
have seen in the streets of Hastings and St Leonards to-day 
welcome us on this present occasion. 

Now, the present situation is peculiar. There is a good 
deal which 1 think ought to be said upon the situation of 
the moment, and thereiore i would beg you to understand, 
without an undue consumption of time and yonr patience, 
it is not in my pciwer to attcmjit to map (uit in full the 
aspects both of the pniseut and the future.. 1 cannot lay 
down all the whole basis of tlie LiluTal creed or of its pro- 
spective developments. I must make a S(‘lection from the 
urgent and interesting that appear to me to call for prti- 

sent and particular attention. 1 shall not go round the interests 
of the country as repr(‘sent(id in thc‘ different de})artmeiits of the 
Government. Indeed 1 will only bi^stow one word and one 
moment upon a most important <lei)artrnent of public aflairs, 
which must always be of deep interest, in every assembly of 
Englishmen ; I mean the foreign aflairs of tlie country, and I 
refer to that iK^caiise I can do it with greater satisfaction than 
any comments which it might be my duty to make on other 
departments of publii^ interest. 1 admit tliat we are imperfectly 
acquainted with the transactions of th(» Foreign Otlice during 
the present Administration. We know, however, that Lord 
Salisbury lias had in his hand more than one knotty and per- 
plexing question, some of them not connected with former 
times, some of them inherited from former times. Fuller in- 
formation might modify my opinions, but I am bound to say 
speaking generally, that, so far as I know’, there has been little 
in the proceedings of Lord Salisbury in connection w’ith the 
Foreign Office to vvliicli iis Liberals we ought to object. When 
we look back to the state of tilings twelve or fourteen years 
ago, to what we call familiarly but truly the Jingo period, I rm 
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very thankful that we are enabled to hold a pacific attitude, 
and to wish Lord Salisbury well in the application of all sound 
and pacific principles to the mainteiutiice of English interests 
and English honour in the conduct of his great depiirtincnt as 
Foreign Minister. 

I turn now and look to another depiirtinent of the State, at 
all times the most important, with regard to wliicli I particularly 
wish that it were in my power to hold language of as amicable 
a character. 1 refer now to the finance of the country. Un- 
questionably the finance has reached a condition in which it lias 
become requisite that the public mind should be adilressed to 
the consideration of the principles that arc gradually Ixiing 
sapped, and of the undermining, dilapidating processes tliat arc* 
being applied slowly and tacitly to the soundest principles of 
our financial system. On one great occasion it was my privi- 
lege in rarliament to eiic^oiiragi*, and as far as I could to aid, thp 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the important measure*’ by which 
he effected a large reduction in the interest of the National 
Debt — a reduction tliat may, 1 fear, have hmiu*. hard upon many 
of those who were public creditors, hut with regard to wla>m we 
are bound to say that what tliey did they did with their eyes 
open, and no conipulsioii was offered to thcjii. Xo one had a 
right to complain of the measures adopted by I la* (diancellor of 
the Exchequer, of the sUips talom witli itjgard t<» *hat measure, 
which hits been of public benelit. Jlut wluit hits sincii been 
going on ? I must remind you of that wliicli is apt to pass 
away from recollection, for the finance of tlie country is inti- 
mately associated with the liberties of the (iountry. It is a 
poweiful leverage by which English lilwiity has been gradually 
acquired. Kuniiing back into the deptlis of antiquities for 
many centuries, it lies at the root of Englisli liberty, and if the 
House of Commons can by any possibility lose the power of 
the control of the grants of public money, depend upon it your 
very liberty will be worth very little in corniiarisoii. That 
power can never be wreiiclied out of your hamls. That jxjwerful 
leverage has been what is commonly known as the power of the 

• * Mr GoHchen’s CoiiYtTsion S»*huTiu', 18S8. 
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purse — the control of the House of Commons over public ex* 
penditure — which not only is your main guarantee for purity, 
and which has been, certainly, in other times a very effective 
guarantee for economy, but which likewise lies at the root of 
English liberty, and if the House of Commons could by any 
possibility lose the power of controlling the granting of public 
money for carrying on the affairs of the Government, depend 
upon it your other liberties would be worth but very little in 
comparison. No violence, no tyrrany, whether of experiments 
or of such methods as are likely to bo made in this country,, 
could ever for a moment have a chance of prevailing against the 
energies of that gi’eat assembly. No ; if these powers of the 
House of Commons come to l>c encroached upon, it will be by 
tacit and insidious methods, and, therefore, I say that public 
attention should lie called to this. 

1 will tell you on what main conditions, in my opinion, 
it depends. First of fill, it depends on the right of the 
House of Commons to fix the expenditure of tlie country 
from year to year, and you will at oricc^ perc'c*ive that that 
is the only security you have for tlie observance of fair con- 
ditions l)(».tw(^en one year and another. Tf it be in the power 
of the Government, through the agency of the majority, to cast 
the burden of the present upon the future, the temptations so to 
<lo will inevitably prove too strong for the weakness of liuman 
nature. The consequences will be the gaining of a partial and 
a superficial credit and popularity which arc not deserved ; in 
the second place, the storing up of future financial embarrass- 
ment ; and, in the third place, a real invasion of those public 
liberties which are so essentially associated with the power and 
privil^e (^f the House of Commons. Next to that power of 
annual control which is necessary and essential, is that there 
should be a unity in tlie public funds. For 150 years — from 
the time of Mr Pelham and Mr Pitt, the greatest finance 
ministers of this country, so far as capacity was concerned — 
the object has been to get rid of the older system, in which a 
multitude of different funds were created, and to bring them 
into one account, to bring them into due conspicuousness and 
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due purview of the entire nation, so that we might see them as 
a whole, and might know what we were about ; and these long* 
continued labours, I must say, have had wonderful results, and 
I do not hesitate to say that for practical purposes there was 
Wthing in the civilized world to compare with the efficiency of 
Parliamentary control such as it has been during the greater 
part of my public life, and such as it will continue, unless you, 
by acquiescence in an abuse, allow it to be undermined. With 
this unity of system and simplicity of account, which has been 
built up by the skill of Ministers in the past to such a high 
degree of perfection, there is another condition which is even 
more important than those 1 have mentioned, and that is that 
there should be no concealment, and that everything which lias 
been spent should be brought before the country from time to 
time. Then you pul the saddle upon the right horse. There 
was extravagance because the people did not feel interest enough 
in the matter to stop it. 1 can only tell you for my own part that, 
such is the importance I attach to the question of absolute pub- 
licity in the whole of the public expenditure, that 1 consider — 
though I am not a man to recommend waste at any time — the 
waste of five millions a much smaller evil than the concealment 
of one million. When there is waste, it remains to the nation to 
correct it. When there is concealment, they jfre without redress. 
What have we seen in the course of the last \ car or two ? 
Proceedings that I must say, in my opinion, are unexampled. 1 
shall not be able — the matter has bexjorne so complc',x thr«)ugh 
the arrangements of the present Governinen}/, and the present 
majority have adopted it, that it would take almost hours to lay 
before you a full exposition of the state of the facts. What I 
have to say will contain only a part of them, and I will en- 
deavour to state to you some of those which may be considered 
the most striking and vital points of the case. T state — and you 
will agree with me — that the fixing of the expenditure from 
year to year by the vote of the House of Commons is the 
essential basis of our system. What has been done now ? By 
an Act^ passed in the year 1889 ten millions of money were set 

* Tht* Naval Hill. 
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aj^art for expenditure, with no condition as to the time within 
which the money should te spent, but with the provision, made 
under Act of Parliament, that the liquidation of this expenditure 
was only to be made in seven instalments, spread over seven years. 
See what that would mean. It moans the taking out of the hands" 
of the Parliament of the future the power of determining what 
the i>ul)lic charge of these years is to b(;. And what is the pre- 
text for this? It is that they want merely to build ships of 
war. No doubt they did, but if it was money to luiild ships of 
war the House of (knnmons were the proper judges in that 
matter. And see tluj points that are here, involved. It is said, 
and said most truly, by Sir Thomas Earrar that at the present 
moment there is nothing in whi(di fashion more prevails, and in 
which fancy more prevails, than in the character and exact 
structure and condition of ships war. AVc have been chang- 
ing incessantly for thf* last thirty years or more, and Sir Thomas 
Farrar has said wittily and well that there is almost as much 
fashion in ships of war as in ladies' bonni^ts. And what do you 
think, gentlemen, or p(;rhaps 1 had better alter my phrase — 
what would you think, ladiies, of the good sense and prudence 
of any lady wdio w(Mit to her milliner and, u})on a plan now laid 
down and determined, gave an order for a hill, and bound her- 
self to pay for a.^S(^ven years' supply of bonnets all rigidly 
adapteil to the present j)attern ? 1 have no doubt, in delicate 

language — im)ro delicate language than I can pretend to use — 
you would j»oint out to such individual the institutions in this 
country intended for the charitable reception, kindly treatment, 
and, if possible, tlic cure of those who are providentially visited 
vrith certain aftlictions, and that it is quite evident, to judge 
from her actions, that was the residence she liad better, for the 
present seloet. Rut it is more than that as the matter now 
stands. In voting the estimates year after year, the House of 
Commons is able to discharge that function which belongs to it 
by the Constitution, of itself, and to no other part of the Legisla- 
lature. The House of Commons is the body that has the right 
to extend if it thinks fit, or contract if it thinks fit, the expen- 
diture of the country. It is now provided that for seven ye^rs 
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to come fourteen hundred odd thousand pounds in each year 
shall be applicable to shipbuilding under Act of ParUameut. 
The discretion is taken out of the hands of the House of 
Commons. Oh, we shall be told, but the Act of Parliainent may 
be altered. It may be altered, but by whose consent / By the 
consent of the House of Lords. And if, though the House of 
Commons — I do not say it w ould ; that is not tlie question ; the 
question is wlio is competent and who is entiLleil to judge — and 
if the House of Conunons should be of opinion during these 
seven years, bound as it is to represent the national interest and 
feeling, that this expenditure ought to be coutracU^d, it cannot 
diminish it by a single farthing witliout tlic sound Tory majority 
that rules tlie House of i-.ords, and I think that is a pretty 
serious state of aflairs. 

But that is not quiti? all. As 1 said, were 1 to go further 
into detail I should show you that tlu* floodgates of abuse 
have been opened even to a luucli larger extent than 1 
have yet described. But I can only s(dect my points, and 
I am bound to say that Jiiy next p(aiit is this, that when 
tliis enormous expenditure was devised it was so arranged under 
the terms of the Act of Parliament tliJit it sliould he conceahid 
from the public, that it should not appear in tlie annual returns 
of expenditure. Our friend ilr. Shavv-LcfeVre, an enlightened 
member of Parliament,^ devised a form of return ‘ liicli should 
detect this misdoing of Her Majesty’s (iovernimmt, and under 
which the wliole expenditure for naval and military jiurposesin 
the year 1891 — the whole estimated expepditure — should be 
fairly set before the country. It is to him, and not to the 
Government, that we ow'o the kn<iwlodge of the fact that about 
thirty-eight millions were spent upon our army and navy in tlie 
last year, with regard to which, though this is a very wealthy 
country, it is a matter, it seems to me, which deserves consider- 
ation more than it receives, greater even than in some periods 
when great wars have forced it upon the attention of tlie coun- 
try. That was not all. 1 come now to tlie most vital cjuesliou, 
the whole question of publicity, because when we examine the 

m ’ For Bradford. 
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returns we find that the sum of 38 millions was to be spent 
within a year only, and 33 J millions were to be provided for by 
taxation and 4^ millions yrere the concealed contraction of 
public debt, and this was not to be known to the people at all 
Mr. Ijcfevre dragged it into the light of Parliamentary con- 
trol — control of the House of Commons, that is, as regards 
publicity. 

1 think that is enough, but I have another point to mention 
scarcely less important. We are getting into a system under 
which Parliament is treated and the country is treated to the 
exhibition of fictitious surpluses of revenue over expenditure. 
It is not possible to consider anything more unjustifiable or 
anything more dangerous. What is a surplus ? A surplus is 
an excess of hona-Juie receipts over hona-fide expenditure. The 
< ’Iiancollor of the Exchequer last year showed a surplus of 3| 
millions, but what did lie do with the expenditure ? If he had 
sliown that 4 J millions of expenditure of whicdi 1 have just been 
speaking to you lie would have had no surplus at all, but a defi- 
ciency of one million. But this surplus was laid before the 
House of Commons, and was treated as a free fund which the 
House of Commons was at liberty to dispose of in relief of the 
])ublic burdens, while all the time the public burdens in the 
shape of debt wenj being increased by about a million. Well, 
gentleimui, that is a very serious state of affairs, and here again 
you seem to appreciate the little simile of the ladies and the 
bonnets. 1 ask you what would become of the landowner, what 
would liecome of the tradesman or lawyer, or any other man 
who has an account to kee]> and has got to find food and raiment 
for himself, his wife, and children, if, when he casts up his 
accounts at the end of the year, he deliberately strikes out a 
large sum, a charge he knew he had incurred, and pretended to 
himself and to others that he had a balance or revenue over 
expenditure, that he was in a flourishing condition, and might 
thou proceed to indulge in some more little luxuries in additiom 

But, gentlemen, I must add one wbrd upon that subject, only 
one word, because I want you to see what was done or attempted 
to be done last year by the Government, not by the House .of 
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Commons, for I am glad to say that the House of Commons stopped 
it — even this House of Commons stopped it — but the manner in 
vrhich it was proposed to dispose of tliat fictitious, artificial, and 
pretended surplus of revenue over expenditure. A large por- 
tion of it — I think about one third; if I remember righ’t, 
£1,200,000 — it was proposed to invest in the fancy scheme of 
bixying up the .licences of public houses on such terms as owners 
of public houses might be prepared to accept ! That is what 1 
called — and I venture to say it was the right and just descrip- 
tion — a Public House Endowment BilL If the same thing were 
done with grocera and haberdashers, and the Treasury of the 
country was to be expended in buying in grocery aud tailoring 
establishments at terms fixed by themselves, it would be just 
the same — a Grocers’, a Tailors’, or a Haberdashers’ Endowment 
BilL So that money, which was artificially aud, I might say, 
except that I do not want to be personal, or I would say fraudu- 
lently obtained — which was obtained without any due warrant 
or title — was to be laid out in the very worst, most foolish, and 
pestilent method that could be devised. Well, gentlemen, it is 
fair to say the House of Commons stopped that, and 1 rejoice 
that it stopped that plan, for it would have done enormous mis- 
chief. And I am convinced that my friend Sir William Har- 
court did not exaggerate when he said that if that Bill were 
passed and its principles adopted the public houses ( f the coun- 
try could not be bought up — and according to the principle of 
the Bill, there was no mode of stopping them but by buying 
them— could not be bought up for a sum less J;han two hundred 
millions of money. Well, gentlemen, it is a great thing that 
that mischief has been averted. That is one among the many 
blessed boons that you owe to a patriotic Government devoted 
to the sacred and solemn task of maintaining a parchment union 
between Et^land and Ireland. 

Thmre are many other things connected with finance to which 
I should like to refer, but I must not do it, because I have more 
to say, and I must be mindful of the fact that there are bounds 
to all excesses, even in public speaking. I must go to that 
ofj^ subject, which has assumed within the last four months 
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a peculiar position — the great subject of Ireland and Irish 
policy. There is nothing more remarkable than the history of 
the Irish Parliamentary party as it will stand in the pages of the 
future historian. The Irish Parliamentary party now existing 
in the House of ('ornmons has been the result of a long series 
of circuimstances. First of all it represents the substitution of 
Parliamentary methods for those methods of excess, crime, and 
outrage which at one time appeared to be the only methods 
with the least hope of efficiency to the unhappy people of 
Ireland. Now, tlui estahlishmcnt of Parliamentary methods 
and the inculcation and familiarising of Ireland with the 
doctrine that Parliament was to be the organ through which 
redress was to he o])tained of Irish gi*ievances was an enoimous 
advantage in the ])olitieal civilisation of that country; and I 
am hound to say—lbr it is bc^yond all question — that the attain- 
ment of that advantage was due almost entirely to one man — 
nainoly, that eminent and, I think, undoubted patriot, Daniel 
O'Connell. In later times there lias been a further develop- 
ment of those ]»rinciples which has been of a very remarkable 
chara(*t(‘T. It lias been thouglit by Ibo Irish National party 
that the peculiar circumstances of Ireland justify and recpxire 
the adoption of otluu' rules beyond the rules of substituting 
Parliamcnfcaiy jictioii for irregular and illegal action, and two 
things have been done, two ])racti('es have been adojited, which 
I think it. requires the very ]>eculiar (drcumstances of Ireland 
1,0 justify, whicli arc jirobably justified, and which have Ixeen 
justified by those* circ.umstanccs. In the first place it came to 
be the rule of tlu* IrivSh Parliamentary party tliat their votes 
should be governed, not upon the Irish questions alone that are 
submitted from the chair, Init upon all questions brought to the 
issue in Parliament — their votes should be governed by Irish 
considerations. Tliat may sound strange, but I would illustrate 
it in this way. Supposing one of you had been a member of 
Parliament in the time when Lord Grey's Reform Bill was a 
great and absorbing question of the day, and was a question to 
which it was obviously right — such was the concentration and 
absorption of public interests in the subject — ^that everythmg 
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else should be made to yield, it would not have been at all un- 
reasonable to detennine in your own minds that you would go 
on voting for him until that .Reform Bill was settled; you 
would give every vote upon every question with reference to 
its tendency to impede or promote that particular measure. 
That is just what the Irish did. They said — For us the Irish 
question is supreme ; the Irish (question is Alpha and Omega. 
Without it for us as Irishmen there is no good to be obtained ; 
with it all other good will follow.” So th(^y adopted that prin- 
ciple. Then they adopted a further principle, which was this 
— that whenever a Nationalist entered rarliament to become a 
member of the Nationalist party in rarliament, he adopted it 
subject to a pledge, I believe, of honour — I know not whether 
written, but certainly understood and avowed and perfectly 
well known — well know’ii to those connected with Parliamentary 
matters — that upon every (question that might arise and might 
be made the subject of deliberation l>y tlic Irish party the 
minority should give way to the majority, and (u>-oj)erate with 
tliem to the sacrifice of their own opinions. Tliis is a very 
remarkable fact with respect to what is now going on in 
Ireland. I believe this cannot bo contradicted, and that what 
I have said is the literal and simple ti’uth, tliat every member 
of the imrty in the minority should sacrilice his («wn opinions 
to those of tlie majority. Now this is the means h; which the 
Irish party airived at a ]x>sitioii of great i)ower and influence, 
which it appears to me that, at any rate, of late years they 
have been using for the good of their own country and for the 
gcod of the Empire at large. As far as regards the latter 
stages of the development of the Paiiiamc.ntary party principle 
to which I have referred, and particularly as regards the rule 
that an individual must yield his opinion, after a fair oppor- 
tunity of stating it, to the majority, and must regard the view 
of the majority as law for him, I have always understood tliat, 
in particular, that latest principle was due very much to 
the skilful and discerning agency of Mr I^n nell when he was 
leader of the Irish party. 

^nd here I must say one w'ord upon Mr Parnell, not of a 
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personal character — I have no intention of putting myself in 
personal conflict with any man. Whenever I see ascribed to 
him — I do not say “ said by him,” that is another matter — 
whenever I see anything ascribed to him, anything concerning 
myself, which I know to be untrue, then 1 think it my duty to 
say so to the public. I was reading in The Times yesterday 
wliat purported to be a portion of a speech made by Mr Parnell 
the day before — that is, last Sunday ; and it was to this effect. 
1 will not read the exact words, but I will give the substance. 
He said a charge had been made against him that he had 
opposed the claims of labour candidates — you know what are 
meant — and brought alx)ut their defeat. He admitted that this 
was true ; but what was the cause of it ? These are the words 
ascribed to him — He did so because, as an ally of the Liberal 
leaders, acting in negotiation with them, he was bound in 
England to carry out their policy ; and when they asked him 
to use his influence and direct his organisation to defeat labour 
candidates he w'as under an obligation to do so.” Well, as Mr 
Parnell is stated to have said by the reporter of The Times that 
that instruction he received from the Liberal leaders, and that 
it was imposed upon him as an obligation by them, I suppose 
when he speaks of the Liberal leaders I must be more or less 
included. On that supposition I wish, with very gicat brevity, 
to state to you that in the recital I have made, which is rather 
cruelly ascribed by the reporter to Mr Parnell, there is not one 
syllable of truth, so far as I am concerned, from beginning to 
end. If the Liberal leaders have taken any part, and they have 
taken a part, with regard to labour candidates, it has been the 
desire from the bottom of their hearts to promote, by the use 
of every legitimate means at their command, an increase, aye, 
an undeniable increase, in the number of the representatives of 
labour who now sit in the House of Commons. And I trust I 
may have an opportunity of backing what is said by reference 
to the candidature of a labour candidate^ on this platform, and 
expressing, in the face of you all, my hearty and warmest 
wishes for his success. 

' Mr (r. Ball, candidate forllic Rye Division of Sussex. f 
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I pass oil from that particular point ; I pass on from 
that point to what lies iKjyond, and I look to the remarkable 
career of Mr rarnell, with respc^ct to which it has often boon 
thought I owed some explaiialioii to the i)ublic. It has been 
pointed out that, in the iiionth of October 1881, 1 myself, in the 
City of London, denounced Mr Parnoll in terms of great severity, 
whereas for several years past 1 have Imeii in political co-opcra- 
tioii with him in respect to the Irish (lueslion. It is triu‘ 1 
denounced him in tlie month pf Octobin* 1881. 1 argue tlie 

question whether it was wrong. 1 stick U» my own conviction, 
and I tell you on what 1 founded myself. 1 founded myself on 
this — that Mr rarnell had at that time, on more occasions than 
one, but especially, 1 tliiiik, in a s]>eech delivered in America, 
expressed himself in language which I thought most dangerous 
to the Empire — with respect to the total separation of Ireland 
from this ('-ouiitry. That was one gixuiud ; and the second 
ground was tliis — that at that tiuKi, according to my views of 
the pr()ceedings of Mr J'arnell, he was a determined opjjonent 
of the Irish Land Act, and had arrived at the conclusion tliat 
tlait great measure, to which we, tlie I.»il)erttl (Government, 
looked as the main instrument at that time for redressing the 
gi'ievances of Ireland — he was determined to bring that measiin; 
to ignominious failure. Those were the grounds of ip denuiicia- 
liou. After Mr Parnell came back to the House ol (,V)nimons 
from his imprisoniiieiit in Kilinainhum, 1 nev(T lieard of his re- 
peating that dungtu'ous language with regard lo tlie sejiaration 
of Ireland from England, and 1 am bound to ’say — only jiisticu* 
to him requires me to say — that instead of lioing an (»])ponout 
of the Land Act he did then become a co-operator with us in 
giving it ellect. Ami looking at tlie position he assumed from 
1881 to the end of the Liberal Government 4)t 1880, gentlemen, 
I have no selfish or personal interest in commending it. Mr 
Parnell, during those years, and his whole party were in opposi- 
tion to us, and it was their vote that put us out of office in 
1885. I do not complain of that, but in speaking of tlie Irish 
Parliamentary party, I think that in their position it might be 
qu^e possible that they were justified in doing what they 
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tliought was demanded l»y Irish interests. I make no com- 
])laint, and nev(*T liave, directly or indirectly. We come down 
to 1885, and then came 1880. with the aiinounceincnt of the 
policy of Ifome Itule. When that policy was announced by the 
(Hovcrnmcnt of 1880, it was frankly and majjnJii^hnonsly and 
])}ilriotic!dly adopted by the Irish National party. Onr plan 
was liasod ii])on the twin ideas, iirst (»f all, of liandin<: over to 
h-(‘land the full and efheaeions control of her own local aflairs: 
sec(»ndly, of inaintainin*^ in a fgnn not less full and efficacious 
the control of tlie Imperial IVirliament ov(‘r all those chai'j^es 
and all tlioso interests which were rmi)erial. With a most 
enlij.,d)te,ncd sagacity the Trisli ))arty of tlait day .adoptcsl that 
basis (»f actio!i. They rose u-ved In ihems(*lvcs the rij^ht to amend 
in this or that tletail the ])lan had announ(‘ed, as we on onr 
side \v(‘r(^ lu)lh cntilhHl and hound to adopt any improvement of 
that ]dan. Tliat was (he haMs of our eo-o)M-ralion. Well, what 
1 wish to tell you is this — (hat if it ha)>])eus in my lihaimo — I 
must not, say what is tf» hap])t‘ii after my political career has 
reached its close — but if it happcnis in my lifetime tliat every 
fresli plan for Home Pule, ns T trust may ho the ease, may be 
founded with a rijL,nd fidelity upon those two bases — neither of 
whieli, in my opinion, cjin be justifiably separated from the 
other — any infrino(‘ment of the one would, if T am ri^ht in my 
vu‘W, inlliet mortal damai^ij on the othtu’. That is the basis on 
wliich wi* stood. TTpon that basis we worked from the summer 
of 1880 to the W'iiiter of 1890, and with wliat result? You 
know with what result — that upon certain chances which bye- 
cleotions allbrdcd we obtained last year sixteen seats. With 
that before me T think T may venture to call it a matter of 
eertaiuty that, if undtu* those circumstances Parliament were 
dissolved to-morrow, a large and c(mimanding majority would be 
returned for the ]>urpose of converting Ireland into a blessing 
and source of sti tuigrb to this country, instead of being a diffi- 
culty, an omban-assment, and an obstacle to the practical con- 
duct of our affairs, to the application and pursuance of our vital 
interests. Well, gentlemen, then came that sad and painful 
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time of the disclosures in the Divorce Court and T must now 
speak with respect to the effect of those disclosures, because 
there you, in point of fact, are more deeply concerned than I am. 
It was not my business, gentlemen, to place myself upon the 
chair of the Judge, to pronounce judgnicnt upon my fellow- 
creature with regard to any amount of delimiuenoy, real or 
imaginary, great or small, of which he had been guilty ; but it 
was your part, gentlemen, as the Tj>>eral party of this country, 
to consider on wliat principles and on what rules you would be 
guided in the disposal of your votes. The Liberal parly of this 
country knew perfectly well that the according of Irish Home. 
Rule depend(‘d upon them. In some recent speech of Mr Panudl’s 
T see. he says that it may be time for them to think of Tory 
allies, and that T^ord Sjdisbnry may be very likely included. 
They have ydayed tlint gaiiu* once, ft did not seem to lead to 
any very satisfactory results. I have never made any secret of 
it; if it wo7’e possible that tlie Tories vvotild give Ireland a 
measure of Home Iiiilc eorres])onding tf» the ineasure T have 
alluded tn, I should be delighted. T should give them the same 
support as if it were a measure ]>r(»ee(*diug from the TJb(jral 
party. Ibit there is m» imjK'dimenl in the way of sueh a 
measure in the Tory eonseienee whi(*h does not care much about 
it. I do not know wliether it is in the Tory intellect: 1 do not 
think it is in that either. Tl is in the existence of the' unhappy, 
unfortunate, ill-starred abortion of a parly whieli is called the 
})arty of T.iheral Unionists. The Tories might give Home Rule 
just as they gave Roman Uatholic emaueij)ajtioii. They had 
always o])]>o.sed it; but, nevertheless, the time came when they 
thought proj)er to give* in, and they wen; not extinguished by 
giving it. On the contrary, the Tory party lives by its dc^feat. 
It always comes uji again like tJie figures in **ruiiclj” if yon 
think it has been fairly and finally dis])oscd of by a gieat clout 
on the head. ' But the Liberal Unionists are in a clifTenmt y)Osi- 
tion, because the reason and ground of their existence is opposi- 
tion to Home Rule, and if Home Rule were granted lliey vanish 
into thin air. That i.s the difficulty, gentlemen. Well, the 

IrTlif* t'Hsr was tluil of 0’Sh«a t*. O'Slu'a ainl tritsl Nov^'iiilicr 1800. 
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Liberal party arrived at an important conclusion. 1 have no 
right, of course, to speak as an infallible authority, but 1 believe 
I am stating what is perfectly well known. We never entered 
into the affairs of the Divorce Court, or considered whether'Mr 
Parnell should resign his seat in Parliament. That was a ques- 
tion for the Cork constituency. Ko question of this kind was 
ever raised, even as to the ordinary leadership of the party. 
What the Liberals of this country did was this. They looked 
forward to a coming crisis. They said, “ We are working for a 
majority in the next Parliament; that majority, obtained by 
Liberal agency in this country, will give Home Rule to Ireland.” 
That Home Rule to Ireland, if there had been no disclosures in 
the Divorce Court, would liave been the means of making Mr 
Parnell the constitutional ruler of Ireland. The disclosures in 
the Divorcf Court, we must observe, were of a complex and not 
of a single character, and embraped a great deal besides the im- 
mediate matter brought to issue. The battle comes to issue, 
and we have to decide whether we still, after these disclosures 
will place the constitutional leadersliip of Ireland in the hands 
of Mr Parnell, We will not do it. Now, gentlemen, that is 
not an immoderate thing to say. I had not to consider in whai 
condition as a party they would give* their votes and devote 
their efforts. My duty was a much simpler one. I was merely 
tJie reporter of the general conviction of the Liberal party. 
Now, I never doubted that that was the conviction of the 
Liberal party, and of the soundest and best parts of the party, 
and, moreover, I believe that if that was their conviction in 
December last it is now their conviction. It is a final fact in 
the casa We are ready, gentlemen, to face defeat, exclusion, 
political misfortune ; but to do that which I have described — ^to 
create constitutional leadership in Ireland under guidance such 
as I have referred to — the Liberal party are not prepared, and 
no consideration will induce them to be prepared. 

Well, what happened next ? As I told you, according to our' , 
understanding, we expected the Irish party would have met to- 
gether, and would have voted as to who was to be their leader. I 
should have thought if there was one thing more absolutely in the 
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' lAtaire of a party than another, it was the <^ice of a leader. 
A poKtical party not authorised to choose its leader is a oon^ 
tradicri(Hi in terms. However, gentlemen, a dispute has arisen ; 
a different view is taken by the ‘minority of the party, while the 
majority of the party has steadily and finally decided that Mr 
Parnell shall not be leader of the Irish party. The question 
has undergone that transportation across the channel which, in 
the case of criminal prosecutions, is called a change of venue. 
The venue has been moved away from England to Ireland, and 
it is the Irish people who have now to judge of that question — 
a question of great importance, on which they appear to be in 
a cer^n degree divided. But what we say is, that a seceding 
minority, bound as we understand by its pledges to follow the 
majority, is resisting that majority, and setting up the man 
whom the majority has put down. Another ouriBus circum- 
stance, gentlemen, I cannot he|p noticing in passing. I read a 
manifesto of Mr Parnell’s, published in America. He appeared 
to me to have put in that manifesto many questionable claims, 
and to have reckoned upon some sources of strength which, 
perhaps, he does not possess ; but one thing I was exceedingly 
struck with in the way of omission. He apparently forgot 
to inform the. Irish in America whom he was addressing 
that he had now the support of the Tory Press and most 
of the Tories in England. Undoubtedly he ougi t to have 
set forth that amongst his re.source8 when he was taking an 
inventory. But there is a minority of the Tory party, who are very 
ind^nant at that mode of tampering with Mr Parnell, and of en- 
deavouring to set him up, which is practised by too many of them. 

Now, the question as it comes to us, I think, stands thus. 
The decision of that que.stion we had to leave to the Irish 
people, not because we have no opinion about it, but be- 
cause we think it is a question for them to decide and not for 
us, and that our interference would give a handle to those who 
may vrish to mislead them, and that the less, therefore, that we 
intervene in the discussion of it the better. All I hope is, that the 
dedrion may be a prompt decision and a clear decision, because I 
can c<moeive nothing more injurious to the Irish cause or to the 
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Imperial interests connected with it, than the continuance of a 
state of things which would give even to the most prejudiced per- 
sons the slightest excuse to say it was not quite clear as to the 
way in which the voice of Ireland was to be given. The queisilion 
for us is, What is our duty ? And it is on that I am very 
anxious, if you will allow me, to say a few words. An idea has 
gone abroad that the action of the Liberal party must undergo 
some immediate change in consequence of what has happened 
in Ireland. Now, let me say that I think that idea has found 
but a very limited acceptance indeed within the limits of the 
Liberal party itself. Our opponents like to say ; “ Oh, the 
ground is cut away from under your feet now ; you can make 
nothing of it.” That is not the sentiment of the Liberal party. 
And the action of the Liberal party and the election at Hartle- 
pool^ show that the Liberal party never was more solid, never 
more possessed, or more determiyed as a united liost upon prose- 
cuting and achieving tliat which it has in view. The idea, 1 do 
not say it is a dishonest idea, is formed entirely on a mistake. 
It seems to be supposed tliat the Liberal party within the walls 
of the House of Coiiimons has been busy all this time since 1886 
in endeavouring to persuade the House of Commons to adopt 
Home llule. It is nothing of the kind. We have not preached 
the doctrine of Home Tiulc directly or perscveringly in the 
House of Commons, and why, gentlemen ? I do not think that 
even a political party or anybody else, if he could avoid it, would 
waste his breath thus. You might just as well go and preach 
to the waves which wash upon your cliffs, or upon the coast of 
Brighton, you might just as well go and preach to them as 
preach to the majority in the present House of Commons. We 
have kept our breath for other purposes. It does not follow 
that we have been idle in the House of Commons. No ; we 
have steadily resisted in the House of Commons any attempt to 
coerce Ireland in all its forms. And now what with regard to 
coercion ? Depend upon it the difficulty is not to be got rid of 
by such an idea, even if it were sound, instead of being exactly 

* January 21»t, 1891. Mr (ihulstone's supfHirters won tlu* seat from their 
opponents. 
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xever^ lt.is not to be got rid of by the notion that Home 
Buie can be thrust into a corner, which it cannot. It has nut 
b^en, and it is not, our immediate daily doty in this House of 
Commons. Our daily duty has been to resist Irish omrcion and 
to mitigate and qvudify it where we could not resist it. And in 
certain cases we have not been wholly onsuccessfuL For ex- 
ample, you may remember that early in this Parliament, when 
numbers of Irish members and priests were sent to prison — ^you 
will remember the mode in which they were treated. There 
they were put on the plank bed. They were made to clean out 
slops from their own cells. They were made to wear the prison 
garb. They were made to take their exercise in company with 
common criminals, and that proceeding was actually defended 
by our opponents. If we are rightly informed, this has now 
altogether failed, and yet Mr Dillon and Mr O’Brien^ have been 
sent to prison, and I am sorry for it. But, as I believe, as far 
as their treatment is concerned they have nothing to complain 
of. So that, us a muiority, we liave not to say that our labours 
have been wholly inehective. I want to show you the truth 
and reality of the proposition we make — that Irishmen are by 
the present law, and still more by the present administration of 
the law, deprived of the privileges which Englishmen enjoy. I 
will not go now to the question of combination, bccaiise it leads 
into long disputes. 

I will refer to the right of public meeting, and I will tell you 
what happens in Ireland with regard to the right of public meet- 
ing. You will then judge whether I am justified in what I say 
when 1 make the allegation that Great Britain is governed upon 
one principle and Ireland upon another ; that our Irish fellow- 
subjects are shut out from liberties which we enjoy and know 
to be essential to our civil condition. Now I will tell you some 
of the practices that prevailed in Ireland. Suppose a public 
meeting is called and the Government consider that that meet- 
ing ought to be put down. No doubt in the discharge of its 
duty the Gk>vemment may put down the public meeting subject 
■to correction by Courts of law. Why, they may put down that 

* February 1891. 
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public meeting by force, subject to correction by the judgment 
of a Court of law. If we were here met together and suspected 
of 8(nnething objectionable, no force could be applied to us, for 
we are in England, not in Ireland. In Ireland ■ the police is 
under the direction of the present Irish Government. Of course, 
the blame does not lie with them, but with their chiefs at head- 
quartera Irish meetings are charged and dispersed by force 
without any notice given, if the Government holds them to be 
illegal or impolitic and means to break them up. That is one 
point in which it is absolutely impossible that Irish administra- 
tion should be attempted, or, if it were attempted, would be 
tolerated in England. Another point is that meetings are 
violently dispersed, and after the people who composed the 
meeting fly in all directions they are pursued by the police and 
batoned after they bad fled from the meeting as if they had 
committed a criminal offence. Can you conceive such an inci- 
dent in England? You know it is just as impossible as that 
Jack Ketch should be sent round first to one man’s house and 
then to another. Another point is this, which was stated by 
Mr. Dillon in the House of Commons. He said he formed one of 
a group in a town where a public meeting was going on. He 
formed one of a group of five oj- .six gentlemen standing talking 
in the street far away from the meeting, and having no con- 
nection with it ; and a police oflicer gave the order to a l)ody of 
police to charge them and disperse them by force. This is totally 
destructive to the first elements of liberty. 

Then I will refer to the visit of Mr Morley to Ireland, 
where one of these police matters was in question and 
certain Irishmen had been taken up by the police. ' Mr 
Morley found three things, I think. First of all, that he 
himself was cheered by the crowd ; secondly, that the police 
were hooted by the crowd; and, thirdly; that, I believe, 
six prisoners wore cheered by the crowd. I do not think 
that it is a very good or healthy state of things when the 
police engage in such practices as to lead the people to hoot 
them. But this is treated as a criminal offence. With regard 
to these three points, you will ask me for my authority. I will 
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it W you. If y authority'is thia ' The three pointe urere 
stated most diatinctly by Mr Dilloa in the House of Oommons 
in the summer of 1890, and the Crovemment were asked 
wheAer they disapproved or approved of ’ such practices. No 
answer could be obtained. Now, if the Government had said 
these were the errors of subordinate agents, that might have been 
accepted; but no answer could be obtained. I followed Mr 
Dillon in the debate, and, having recited the three points, I 
. again challenged the Government. But no disavowal of those 
practices could be obtained. They have been noticed again 
and again this year with a similar result. Therefore I am 
justified in saying these are practices approved of by the Execu- 
tive Government. And T cannot expect that the police should 
apply principles of justice and liberty which their masters 
encourage them to disregard. T mention these points because 
you will see that this is an indictment of a very clear and 
distinct character. I will name two other points. A meeting 
was held last year, T believe at a place called Swinford, where 
a member of Parliament was to address his own constituents, 
which was supposed to be lawful and constitutional, and even 
very often necessary. What happened ? A police officer made 
his appearance, and gave notice to the meeting that if anything 
was said which the police officer deemed to be illegal he would 
disperse the meeting by force. Can you Englishmen conceive 
an occurrence of that kind in England ? You know it is 
absolutely impossible for a Court of Justice to condemn a 
meeting, and the Executive Government on its responsibility 
to disperse a meeting, because a dangerous speech is antici- 
pated. I believe I have made out my point that the liberties 
of Ireland are trodden under foot by the present Government. 
And we have a great and sacred work to do in defending the 
present liberties of the Irish people, let alone the laws to 
which they are pledged. We must endeavour to secure for 
them what laws they suppose more tolerable than those under 
which, unfortunately, they have now to suffer. 

Well, I shall soon to be able to release you altogether. I have 
' Jjeen endeavouring to point out to you that it is a mistake to sup* 
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pose our occapation has in any degree altered or been interfered 
with- We have the duties relegated to us of defending the interests 
of Ireland, and of promoting the public interests of Great 
Britain, and I wish to point out that we have not been ^alto- 
gether idle in the execution of that duty since Parliament 
resumed in the latter end of January. Before Christmas the 
whole time of the House was in the hands of the Government. 
But there have been few days for the discussion of subjects 
brought forward by private members since we met at the end 
of January, and we are now in the middle of March. Here 
arc several things which have been done. There was, you 
remember, the deplorable course of prosecutions, founded upon 
principles of the grossest intolerance, against the late Mr 
Bradlaugh. Tliat stigma has been removed, and the whole 
matter of these proceedings (jrased from the journals of the 
House of Commons as unworthy of its proceedings. We have 
endeavoured to raise the question of a thorough reform of the 
present very defective system of registration through the agency 
of my right hun. friend^ wlioin 1 am glad to see here, and to 
establisli the principle that plural voting is not according to 
the principles of the Britisli Constitution. We claim one man 
one vote Jis tfic dictate of justice and of sound policy. We have 
endeavoured to rectify a gross inequality, very much aggravated 
by Her Majesty’s pi*esent Government, in the preference given 
to land and realty in the matter of taxation. We have endea- 
voured to obtain that which your neighbours in [.lOiidon, if not 
yourself, deeply feel — a new state of law witli regard to the 
taxation of ground-rents. We have endeavoured to efface from 
thte Statute-book tlie two remaining enactments which violate 
the principle that no one should be subjected to civil disabili- 
ties on account of his religious oimiions. Those provisions are 
almost entirely extinct, but one or two miserable relics still exist* 
The whole of the Tory party in the House of Commons goes 
down to the House to hug, and embrace, and applaud, and ap- 
preciate them as if they were the precious bulwarks of the 
Constitution, We have endeavoured to asssert what we think 
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justice requires with regard to the Church Establishment in 
Wales* Finally, we have endeavoured to amend the law of 
conspiracy in a manner which, had we been able to carry it out. 
would liave removed the greater part of the grievances which 
Ireland suffers under the Agrarian Act. Well, I hope you will 
be inclined to think that it is not a contemptible record of pro- 
ceedings token within the last six or seven weeks of the whole 
time to which my present register refers. 1 think you will also 
agree with me, it sliows we have plenty to do. The Liberal 
party has still a great work before it, a great and noble work, 
the continuance of that work which has made it so valuable to 
the country in foiincr times, a contmuance of that same spirit 
which has inscribed upon the Statute-book of the country so 
many reform^ and iiuprovemeiits as, perhaps, have never been 
accumulated in the peaceful lecoids of any country. Sustained 
and suppoited by you, and bj those who think with you all 
over the country, we sliall continue to the very best of our 
ability to i)rosccute that gieat and patriotic eiiteipiisc, because 
we know that it is in that not violent, but steady, not rash, but 
at the same time courageous, following of our principles tliat 
wo are able to pursue the way to the union of classes, to tlu' 
dojniiiation of the law, to juoiuute the stability of the Throne, 
anid to advance the hdpi>ines8 and the contentment and the 
])rospcrity of every portion of the p(*ople and tlu strength of 
this great Empire. 



THE COLONIAL EPISCOPATE 

St. James's Hall, June 19, 1891. 


Tlu' .hiLihw (rf tli(j Cdlfjiiial UisliopricH Fund waK celeluated by a meeting in 
St James’H Hull ; the Bishop «f London pivsided. 

My Loud Bishop, my Loiids, Ladies, and Gentlemen,— In 
obedience to the call which has been made upon me from the 
chair, I rise to move and to ask you to assent to the following 
resolution 

That the remarkable success witli which it has pleased 
Almiglity God to bless the efforts, begun fifty years ago and 
continued to the present time, for the extension of the Episco- 
pate in tlie colonies of the Empire, and the missions of the 
Anglican Church throughout the world, is a call and encourage- 
ment to all members of that Church to secure its further 
expansion upon the primitive principles of Apostolical orde^ 
and discipline.” 

1 am very soiTy, my Lord, that the absence of the First Lord of 
the Treasury and the leader of the House of Commons, which I 
am quite certain is due not to anything less than a very sub- 
stantial cause, should have given me prominence upon the 
present occasion beyond what I had anticipated. You, my 
Lord, in your address, and the Primate^ in his letter, have 
already placed before the world, or at any rate, before the meet- 
ing, the speciality, such as it is, which warrants my presenting 
myself to you on this occasion. I am possibly the only one of 
all those here present, though that is uncertain, who was also pre- 
sent at the important meeting held in the month of April, 1841. I 
am certainly the only man — I will not say the only man living 

^ The Archbishop of Canterbury was unable to be present, owing to illness. < 
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bat the only pers&i living and also available for this purpose-^ 
viho took part in the proceedings of that memotable occasion. I 
cannot pretend to appear before you, ladies and gentlemen, as 
entitled to any special credit for a marked devotion of time or of 
means to the promotion of this great undertaking. I cannot 
claim for many years to liave borne more than a formal part in 
the business of the Colonial Bishoprics Fund. I appear before 
you as a historical landmark. A historical landmark may pos* 
sibly have its uses on such an occasion, because progress has to 
be measured by time, and the time of fifty years wliicli has 
elapsed since the meeting held under the auspices of Archbishop 
Howley and Bishop Blomfield has been a time very pi*egnant 
with events of the deepest interest, some of them calamitous, 
others happy and blessed in their results to the Church of 
England and to the general cause of religion, than any half-cen- 
tury to which we can point in the recent history of Christendom. 

My Lord Bishop, it is evidently not an exaggeration to say that 
this is a remarkable occasion. Take the argument supplied by 
this single fact ; avoid all enhancement, aU elucidation, and rely 
singly upon the figures that the Bishox>iics, which were ten in 
1841, now in June, 1891, number cighty-two. My Lord Bishop, 
reverting to that period, I cannot but draw this distinction be- 
tween the present undertaking and the generality of pious, 
benevolent, and wise designs. When such designs t.re conceived 
in the mind of man they are usually introduced to the world 
with an amount of sanguine expectation — and not unjustly in- 
troduced to the world with an amount of sanguine expectation 
— ^which the hard conditions of life and the lessons of subse- 
quent experience tend materially to abate. Such, my Lord 
Bi^op, is not the case in the instance now before us. 1 will 
venture to say that if the most sanguine man among those who 
attended the meeting of April, 1841, had been asked to carry his 
glance forward fifty years into futurity, and to form his esti- 
mate of what might on reasonable grounds be then hoped 
to be achieved, there would not have been one among those 
persons there present who would have ventured to base his cal- 
ysolations upon any result even nearly, even remotely, approacli* 
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ing that which by the blessing of AlmighUy Ood has been 
actually attained And, my Lord Bishop, I for one — I hope I 
do not exaggerate — am not sure that even that multiplication 
eightfold of the number of Episcopal sees gives us a fully pro- 
portionate idea of the extension and enlargement of the Church. 

The statistics of the Episcopate are simple and accessible ; 
even those of the principal clergy are to a certain extent within 
reach ; but those of the communicants and adherents of the 
Church are, of course, almost entirely inaccessible to us. I must 
confess that I do not altogether reject the belief that if, as we 
. are enabled to exhibit this eightfold multiplication in the num- 
ber of Episcopal sees, we could show with equal fairness and 
facility a multiplication in the nurnl^er of clergy labouring in 
the field, of the assistants of those clergy who come forth from 
the ranks of the laity, and finally, of the members of the Church 
itself, probably the general result would even show that the 
eightfold multiplication is not beyond but is within the lines of 
the vast material extension which has been attained. But, my 
Lord Bishop, great as that material extension has been which is 
measureable by figures, there have been other results of this 
great movement, perhaps more remarkable still. You have re- 
ferred, and I think it is among the most signal of all the features 
of this case — you have referred to the unquestionable fact that 
this institution has appealed less to the ordinary means of ob- 
taining popularity and public support than perhaps any other 
useful and valuable institution of the day. We have not 
inarched in the streets, we have not assembled in anniversaries, 
we have not availed ourselves of the habitual and powerful 
assistance of the Press. There seems to have been a general 
alisence of resort to those perfectly intelligible, perfectly rational, 
and very powetf ul and successful instrumentalities ; but with- 
out excitement, without noise, with a sparing recourse — for it 
has been a sparing recourse—to the Church and to the world 
only upon those occasions when evident and palpable necessity 
has arisen, we see the results before us to have been not less 
remarkable, in my judgment, than those which can be shown in 
the case of any undertaking which has distinguished the history,,^ 
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of the pkesent century. It is like that beautiful account of the 
building of the Temple, 

“ Like Home tall palm tlie nouteless fabric sprung.”^ 

It has arisen from the ground. You have it now before you in 
noble, in magnificent proportions. And if it be true there have 
been these long intervals of silence on the part of the council 
and governors of the fund, remember that that negative state- 
ment has likewise the force of a positive appeal, because if you 
have not been troubled, not been pestered, as some would say 
with incessant demands for the promotion of this great cause, 
be assured when the demand is made it indicates a real interest 
and has real necessity. Give it a friendly welcome, and meet 
the claim it is entitled to make upon you. 

It is not possible not to see the powerful, constant reaction 
of this great undertaking upon the Church at home. The 
Church at home, if not in the person of its members, yet un- 
questionably in the person of its clergy and of its governors, 
has experienced within these fifty years an immense elevation. 
No small part of that elevation is due to the heroic enthusiasm 
which attended the first efforts at the foundation of the Colonial 
Episcopate. It would be impossible, my lord, to do justice to 
the members of that body. Selection from among them is 
dangerous. We are guided now ])artly by personal recollections. 
Accident may cause us to omit those who ought to oe included 
in the list ; but names .such as Bishoj) Sclwyn, Bishop Patteson. 
Bishop McKenzie, Bishop Armstrong, and Bishop Field — these 
are names than which none brighter are to be found in the 
annals of the Church of England or of the Church of Christ at 
large. These, my lord, are happy and they are ennobling re- 
' collections, and, in truth, this great effort has taught us, 1 think, 
many lessons, one of which — ^if I may he permitted to do so 
without treading upon forbidden ground— I will endeavour to 
illustrate, and that is the vast resources that are unfolded in the 
principles of voluntary action within the Christian Church. I 
do nbt here raise the question of the establishment- That ques- 
tion may have been raised with regard to the Colonial Church 

* Heber’s Pab^stinc. 
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fifty years ago. Now it hardly exists, and, furthermore; it 
exists for any man at home or abroad who is reckoning upon * 
the prospective extension of the Church, and the resources upon 
which it will have to draw. No one looks to the action of the 
State for the enlargement of means for the maintenance and 
propagation of religion in future times. To retain that which 
exists is probably all that the most sanguine anticipate, and 
from point to point questions may arise in different portions of the 
world, as they have arisen in the colonies, even upon that reten- 
tion. In truth, if we look to the aid of the State, these fifty years 
of which I speak have been years of great loss, for there was a far 
larger amount of subvention from political and civil sources fifty 
years ago for the purposes of the Colonial Church than now. But 
in those days the efleot of that political subvention, I really believe 
ft is no great paradox to say, was to starve the work of the Church, 
They were blind to the vast fund upon which they had to draw in 
the wealth of Christian faith and Christian love. They had no 
idea at that time that, at any rate by the Church of England, very 
large resources could be made available from voluntary sources, 
and, if you will allow me, I will illustrate that statement by one 
single and slight anecdote, which 1 think is conclusive. 

At that time the principal resources of the society — the 
venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in the 
Colonial Possessions — were derived from a Paidiamentary 
grant of £16,000 a year applicable for and used — very pro- 
perly used — for the maintenance of the clergy end the 
Church in the North American colonies. When the move- 
ment of reform came on, with circumstances of some ex- . 
citement, in the yeui's 1830 and 1831, there was a feeling 
growing up highly unfavourable to the continuance of this 
system of providing by tax or by the annual vote of the House 
of Commons for tlie religious wants of a particular denomination 
in the colonies ; and by a rather rude measure of the Colonial 
Office, which was afterwards a good deal softened, it was de- 
termined, and the society were informed, this sum of £16,000 a 
year would be diminished, the first year to £12,000, the second 
to £8,000, the third to. £4,000, and the fourth year to nothing^ 
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et alL That was undoubtedly a sharp trausition, and it caused 
the dignitades of the Church to bethink themselves what could 
be done. I think in the beginning of the year 1832 or 1833 I 
dined in company with an excellent man — one of the most 
learned and most able men — ^ihe Bishop of Chichester will 
sustain me in what I say — one of the most learned and able 
divines of the Church known at that time in Oxford, Dr Burton, 
who was then Professor of Divinity. Dr Jacobson^ at this 
private party was speaking of this withdrawal of the £16,000. 
It made a gieat impression ui)on me at that time, and I have 
retained the language which was used. He said — Well, you 
know, if this were a moderate sum, something might be done 
by personal contribution; but stich a sum as £10,00U, how 
would it be possible to do so ^ It would be beyond rational 
expectation. The case is desperate.” What would be thought 
of £16,000 a year now as a limit to the subvention and the de« 
mands of this venerable society ^ She had at that time some 
other resources; but this was very decidedly the niost im- 
portant of them all. Now, what would be thought of that 
limit now ? No, my lord, you will see that there is no want 
of means in tlie world. What the world wants is replenish- 
ment of the stores of faith and love, and industry and intelli- 
gence and capacity, wliieh belong to mankind, and wliich belong 
in so special a degree to our own race. AVhcrevei ♦ here is good 
to be done over the broad surface of the earth, there will be 
abundant means forthcoming in order to do it. The lesson is 
of active extent and practical character, and can hardly be 
adequately described, which we have learnt upon that subject. 
Our mmds have been opened and enlarged. We have seen that 
we were at that period to a certain extent in li^yptian bondage. 
Instead of going to an office in Downing Street and endeavour- 
ing to arrange matters at the table of a Minister, you have now 
to deal with the Christian mind and Christian heart at large. 
You can go to mankind as a race, to the nation as a nation, to 
the Church as a Church. You stand upon broader ground — you 
wield more powerful instruments, and if only you do not fail in 

* Afterwards Bialtop of Chcstei* 
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the faith and courage necessary to use them, depend upon it you 
will achieve great results. 

There is one other lesson which I cannot help referring 
to, though I will not dwell upon it at length, and which 
the Colonial (>hurch has taught us. Whatever be the 
merits and whatever the peculiarities of the system of an 
Established Church, there cannot be the smallest doubt at 
least of this, that the localities have been so multiplied and so 
complicated in an old country and old institutions like ours that 
it becomes extremely difticult to provide for a new state of 
things. Now, at that time, in 1841, there had hardly grown up 
the very first perceptions of the groat necessity which was 
coming upon us, that is to say, the necessity which comes 
upon a churcli as a voluntary swiety when it finds itself, and 
finds itself perhaps rather suddenly, deiunved of all the supports, 
be they natural or artificial, he tliey beneficial or otherwise — but 
of all the supports v/hicli in other circumstances it has derived 
from the connection with the State. It was nob very long after 
the establishment of tliis fund when there came the first 
emergence of an apparent necessity for self-government and of 
self-constituted powers in the churches of the colonies. I my- 
self, if I may presume to say so, was rather early in the field in 
making an effort in the year 1852, aided by tlic legal and friendly 
assistance of that admirable man. Lord Hatherley,^ in devising a 
measure,- wliich did not at that time, however, obtain the assent 
of Parliament, with a view of putting the churches in the 
colonies into a condition of capacity for exercising powers of 
self-government. I am not going to dw’ell upon the details of 
what has happened in the last fifty years. But it is known to 
us all that some of those colonial churches have had to confront 
difficulties — J will not say due to what cause — they were due, I 
think, to a variety of causes — but they had to confront diffi- 
culties, the amount of which cannot be exaggerated, while they 
were travelling over the path, rough enough in itself, which 
leads from a condition of legal establishment to a condition of 

* Then Sir William Page W'oud, Lord Chancellor 1868-1872. 

* The Colonial Church Bill. 
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voluntary action. The case of the Church in South AtridI, aa 
it is in connection with the name of Bishop Colenso, and 
all which that name suggests,^ is one which of itself reads 
to us a hundred lessons. Now, no one can doubt that 
that case — I am not going into the rights or wrongs of it, 
I am not going to dispute or argue upon this view of 
the matter or that, but there cannot be a question as to the 
general result — that that case has operated in the most powerful 
manner, — first, in giving a practical character to the self- 
government and free existence of a Church in the colonics ; 
and, secondly, in dispelling the dangerous and mischievous idea 
which undoubtedly weighs upoji the minds of many in this 
country, and which had taught people, or induced them, falsely to 
believe that when you take aw’ay the legal sanction from spiritual 
things, then 8j)iritual things lose all their force and vitality. 

The exact reverse of that proposition, I apprehend, is true. 
It is rather singular — I have availed myself to some extent of 
the means which have been put into our hands — it is, I say, 
rather singular to perceive to what an extraordinary length in 
certain cases the superstitions of the old legal system of this 
country have carried, not only weak or indifferent, but even 
learned and able men. I hold in my hand a remarkalde treatise 
by the late Lord Blachford/^ called “ Some Account of the Legal 
Development of the Colonial Episcopate.” In that tract I-ord 
Blachford finds a state of things in wliich the South African 
Synod had declared — shaving lost every vestige of the privileges 
and advantages of establishment — that it .would claim the 
privileges and freedom to which it had been declared to be 
judicially entitled, and it said it would not recognise as a bind- 
ing authority in questions of faith and doctrine or discipline 
relating to faith and^ doctrine any decisions other than those 
of its own ecclesiastical tribunals, or such other tribunals as 
might be accepted by the provincial synod itself as a tribunal 
of appeal. Now, here is a legal deliverance of the most formal 
character which I venture to commend to your notice as in 

* From 1864 onwards. ' , 

* Better known as Sir Frederick Rogers, a distinguished official of the Cploniat 
|Mlce ; raised to the Peerage in 1871. 
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itself an historical, a legal, and a phUosopliical curiosity. I 
am proceeding on the authority of Lord Blachford, and I do 
not think there can be a higher one. Lord Blachford says 
— ^“The Judicial Committee in the case of ‘Merryman 
AVilliams * treated this practical refutation of their ecclesiastical 
authority as an abandonment of the English standards of faith 
and doctrine.” And the words are — There is not ” (that means 
as between the Colonial Church and the Church of England) 
“ there is not the identity in standards of faith and doctrine 
which appears to their lordships necessary to establish the con- 
nection required by the trusts in which the Church of England 
is settled.” It is certainly, to me, a most astounding statement. 
I can perfectly understand this — you may say the members of 
an Established Churcli are bound, and all who are in communion 
with them for the purj^oses of the Established Church are 
bound, to give obedience to the law of the land. They can 
take their choice, if the law of the land decrees what is con- 
trary to their consciences ; but the law of the land is entitled 
to be obeyed. But T do not understand him to say, That is a 
doctrine of law and order,” but to siiy that is part of the 
standard of faith and doctrine, so that in point of fact w^e who 
accept the Apostles’ Creed, we who accept the Nicene Creed, 
ai'e not merely accepting tliat doctrine, but are to be bound to 
any construction a Civil Court may put upon any part, and 
that if we do not accept it wc are not only bad citizens — that 
might be argued, I can understand it, though it is a difficult 
point — but we are departing from the standard of faith and 
doctrine. So that in point of fact the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Nicene Creed are very imperfect, and there ought to be added 
to each of them a separate article to say that all men, to be good 
Christians, must be bound, at any rate in the Church of Eng- 
land, to accept whatever senses may be affixed to either of these 
creeds by the civil tribunals of the country. I wish to use this 
subject simply to say what a debt we owe to the Colonial 
Church for having caiTied us tlirougli these controversies. 
That citation which I have made I do not make as having at 
the present moment the smallest practical importance. The worm^ 
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;and litoths haVe nearly eaten it to pieces. There is not a docnaent 
of tho dark {^;es which is more completely dead and gone for 
all practical purposes. But 1 wish to point out how near yon 
have been to a very serious and dangerous case. Of all interven- 
tions into the domain of conscience, the intervention of the 
State, never dreamed of, happily, in this country, and I hope 
never to be dreamed of, if it did come to a reality, would be the 
mpst dangerous and destructiv'e. Now I have kept you too long. 

I come back to the meeting of April 1841. I stated that 
I was the only person then living and then honoured by being- 
engaged in the proceedings of that meeting who is now avail- 
able for the purpose of recommending the prosecution of our 
present object. But, my Lord, there was a remarkable speech 
made on that day which sent a thrill of exaltation through the 
whole assembly in Willis’s Rooms, delivered by a man of emi- 
nence, of known devotion to his work in his own sense, whose 
whole mind and whose whole heart were then given to the 
service of the Church of England. He was then known as 
Archdeacon Manning. Archdeacon Manning, in a most strik- 
ing and most powerful speech, delineated the condition of the 
English Church of the Anglo-Saxon race of our colonial 
Empire. He pointed out \ipon how vast, how gigantic a scale 
we were then occupying the waste places of tho earth, and 
multiplying millions of hninan beings who trod < he face of it, 
and then he pointed to the scanty evidence which up to that 
time had been given of any ctire which had been given by the 
Church of England for the propagation of the Gospel in those 
vast countries. He contrasted the meagreness and feebleness of 
our' spiritual efforts with the wonderful, undying, untiring 
energies of the commercial powers, and the spirit of emigra- 
tion, which were even then achieving such vast results in the 
world. He contrasted, I say, the one spectacle with the other. 
He said the Church of England has now to make her choice 
between the temporal and the spiritual She has to determine * 
whether she will be the beast of burden or whether she will be 
the evmigelist of the world. That was a noble appeal, a noble 
fAhaUenge. The force of it was felt. It was taken up and duly 
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answered. It was answered then, and I trust it will again be 
answered now. If there were grounds for answering it then, 
when everything was in hope and expectation of a rational esti- 
mate of the future, much more are there grounds for enlisting 
in the same service now, when we liave before us results which 
we are compelled to admit not only to be satisfactory, but even 
to be in their settle and in their nature wonderful. My Lord, I 
trust, therefore, that these efforts which you and your brethren 
in the episcopate are making in the country will receive an 
attention in some degree in proportion to their value, to the 
weight which they derive from ytjur authority, but the still 
greater weight which they derive from the nature of the topics 
which they involve. It is inspiring, but it is tremendous ; it is 
from one point of view a terrifying spectacle to consider the 
multiplicalii)n of mankind throughout tlie various quarters of 
the world. We cannot but say at the very least that in order 
to enable us to cope with the vast proc(JHS and to obtain 
in full satisfactory results, the Gospel of which we are pro- 
fessors must attend and accompany the dev(dopment of tem- 
poral and material civilisation. To answer to that call is the 
purpose, at least in its measure, of the meeting to-day. We 
have arrived at a time when 1 think every claim that can be 
conceived is found to exist on behalf of the fund for which we 
now appeal lo you. The results are before }'ou. The principles 
involved are tlie same as they have ever been, but the promised 
field wliich was white with the harvest is larger than it ever 
was. It calls upon each of us, upon those in authority and 
upon those not in authority, to do our best according to his 
mciisurc and degree, to the young to offer to that cause the 
most preciousof all offerings — their time, their heart, and their life; 
even to the old it leaves the duty of bearing testimony to that 
which they have seen with their eyes and heard with their ears — 
to the results of which they are endeavouring to speak, not as. a 
matter of speculation, but as a fact which gives them a firm and 
ever deepening conviction that the Church of England has a 
great and manifest part to play in giving effect to the beneficent 
dispensation of God in the Gospel for the salvation of the world.^ 



THE FUTURE POLICY OF THE 
LIBERAL PARTY 

Newcastle, October 2, 1891. 

The Annual Meeting of the National Liberal Federation was held at 
Newcastle. 

Mr. President/ Ladies and Gentlemen, — Relying on your 
kindness to favour as much as you can, by your indulgence, 
the exercise of physical powers which are not altogether what 
they have been, I proceed to address you ; and I cannot other** 
wise commence than by saying that it is impossible to listen to 
speeches toned so highly in the sense of favour and generosity 
as those of your President and Mr. Burt- without misgiving. 
But I must not allow misgiving, however just, to suppress or 
to impede the expression of gratitude; and I am truly and 
profoundly grateful, lioth for the temper and the spirit which 
led them so far beyond the bounds of strict justice in what 
they were pleased to say, and in the reception y«'n have been 
80 good as to give to their too favourable remarks. Now, 1 
meet you here in part as citizens of Newcastle, that great and 
distinguished community, but also more particularly to-night 
as representatives of the Liberal sentiment throughout the 
country, which we believe to dominate powerfully and eliectu- 
ally the mind of the country at large. 

We have fought, ladies and gentlemen — we have indeed 
fought a long and severe contest. When we look back to the 
year 1886, we look back upon an epoch of great and crushing 
defeat ; but every one of the five years which has elapsed since 
the period of the defeat has brought upon our horizon a 
bri^ter and again a brighter light. We began with the pro- 

* Dr. Spence Watson. ® Member for Morpethi 
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spect only of a passible recovery. Next, recover shortly 
became probable. It has, according to onr best deliberate 
judgment, now been, humanly speaking, raised to such a point 
that it is the precursor and it is the assurance of the time, 
which we know cannot be distant, of a certain victory. 

Our duties as they become more hopeful become also more 
serious. We have to take a more practical view of the par- 
ticulars of affairs, and were I able to perform it, my duty 
would be to attempt, this night, aided by your favour, some- 
thing like a survey of the public situation. But the fii'st diffi- 
culty that encounters me, ladies and gentlemen, is this — a 
surfeit of matter, for there is no other word adequate to 
describe it. It is not the excess merely, it is the absolute sur- 
feit of work that remains to be done — work that accumulates 
from year to year; and of work that is certain to fall more 
heavily into arrcar in proportion to the prolongation of the rule 
of a Tory Government. Yes, gentlemen, it is a surfeit which 
makes it difficult now to choose the topics of address, and 
which will make it difficult hereafter, when the time has 
arrived, to choose proper subjects of immediate and preferential 
attention. Whatever your victory may be, with all your 
intelligence and all your zeal, you will want the additional 
virtue of patience ; for such are the demands of this vast 
Empire, extended and diversified beyond all precedent in 
human history, that without that patience, disappointment 
and even confusion might be the results of triumph. 

Now, I will endeavour to run over with the utmost rapidity 
several subjects with regard to which I own their claim to 
public attention, without attempting to give them, on the pre- 
sent occasion, auythijig deserving the name of satisfaction. 

For instance, if I name to you the question of shortening 
the duration of Parliaments it is to dispose of it in a sentence ; 
to say that it moiiifestly demands, and ever will demand, the 
earliest opportunity that can justly and wisely be chosen for 
the purpose. 

If I speak of the readjustment of taxation, particularly an 
between various kinds of property, I speak of a subject 
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abounding in complex detail,^but which I may also dismiae 
with the utmost brevity, because I cun confidently refer you to 
the speeches and votes which on all occasions we have given 
in Parliament as an assurance that when its turn coines it will 
have practical and decisive attention. I name next a word 
that it requires some courage to utter in these days — the word 
economy. It is like an echo from the distant period of my 
early life. The wealth of the country, and the vast compara- 
tive diffusion of comfort, has, I am afraid, put public economy, 
at least in its more rigid and severe forms, sadly out of coun- 
tenance. However, I will say this one word in acquittal of 
my own conscience. Much has been said, and fairly and justly 
said, of the advantageous change effected by the present 
Government and Parliament in the conversion* of the National 
Debt, which has resulted and will further result in a laige 
annual saving. But all that saving has ah-eady been absorbed, 
and effaced, as I may say, from the public account, by the 
enormous increase not only of the charges in supplying the 
necessary civil wants of the country, but by the enormous 
increase of our naval and military expenditure. Now, that 
increase, vast as it is, is as far as possible from satisfying the 
relentless appetite of those who have laboured most heartily to 
bring it about ; and now and again, and even within the last 
few days, there have been in some portions of the public Press, 
and apparently with high authority, complaints of the miser- 
able insufficiency of our military and defensive establishments. 

Well, there is another subject on which I should have been 
glad to speak had time permitted, for foreign policy has many 
and important domestic results ; but 1 will only say this, that, 
as we Liberals in Parliament understand it, the foreign policy 
of the present Administration has been well-nigh the inverse 
and the reverse to that of the Administration of Lord Beacons- 
field. We endeavoured to make the work of the Beaconsfield 
Administration difficult, because we thought it was doing ilL 
But we have striven to make the work of the present Admini- 
stration in its foreign policy easy, because we think, as far as 
» > 188S. 
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our information has gone — an^ we have been so tranquil On 
the whole subject that our information, 1 admit, is but partial 
~that so far as we could discern, its spirit had undergone a 
beneficial change, that appeals to passion and to pride are nO 
longer sent broadcast over the country, and that on the con- 
trary a more just, more genial, and more kindly spirit is 
exhibited by the departmental portion of the activity of Lord 
Salisbury. Accordingly, we have endeavoured to make his 
work not difficult but easy. One thing only I would wish to 
say upon this subject, and it is this. 

I shall indeed rejoice if — before the day comes for tbe pre- 
sent Administration to give up the ghost-r-it be possible for - 
Lord Salisbury to make an effort to relieve us from our burden- 
some and embarrassing occupation of Egypt. That occupation, 
so long as it lasts, rely upon it, must be a cause of weakness 
and a source of enibarrassuient. It is one which we owe 
entirely to engagements contracted by the former Tory Govern- 
ment, and the escape from which 1 greatly fear the present 
Tory Government, improved as it is in its foreign policy, will, 
notwithstanding, band over to its successors to deal with. 
There is much, verj' much more, necessary to be said in order 
to give a full view of this subject; but I must at present con- 
tent myself with this succinct and partial reference. 

When I ihink of tbe multitude of subjects that I am running 
over and have to run over, 1 recollect the device of the Father 
of all Poets, as he is constantly ami justly called, who, when he 
found the matter crowding upon him inconveniently, appealed 
to the Muses and besought them that they would give him, 
instead of the single organ he possessed — that they would give 
him ten mouths and ten tongues wdth which to speak. Were 
I in a condition to bring such a machinery into play I could 
treat with tolerable satisfaction of tbe matters that are before 
me. As it is, you will recognise tbe iucompetency of human 
nature, and you will liberally pardon my shortcoming in pro- 
portion. 

There is a subject that I must next give a word to^ It 'is 
the subject of temperance. You are so much agreed in regards 
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to it tliat it does not require detailed discussion. But I have 
a word to speak both of con^tulation and of hope. 1 con*^ 
gratulate you, gentlemen, on the ground that has been made* 
Although the proceedings of 1890 wei^e negative and not 
affirmative — although they appeared to consist substantially 
only in the rejection of a bad plan ^ and not in the adoption of 
a good one— yet they had this silent but most important effect, 
that they disposed — I really believe for all time — of by far the 
largest and most alarming part of the question of compensa-* 
tion. And here I must say that my right hon. friend Sir 
William Harcourt made, by his fearless and energetic exposi- 
tions, a valuable contribution to that result. The proceedings 
of 1890, 1 say, disposed of the possibly monstrous and certainly 
enormous claims for compensation which must have been made, 
and which the present Government then acknowledged might 
have been made, in the extinction of licences. With regard to 
those claims, I do not hesitate to say that, viewing the founda- 
tion of the Bill then introduced, it would have been possible, 
under the provisions of that Bill, to build up a wall in con- 
formity with that foundation which w'ould have proved an 
impenetrable and inexpugnable fortification when the time 
came to any effectual dealing with the drink traffic. There 
have been, however, some positive results also. In various 
^arts of the country it appears that a new life, a equitable 
and a bolder spirit, has been infused into the proceedings of 
the boards of magistrates, 1 mean the licensing boards. But I 
wish also to speak a word of hope. I trust that most of you 
who are here present — I sliould be glad lo say all of you, 
except that I fear there may be some who are approaching the 
period of life to which I have myself attained — that most of 
you may witness a thorough and effective reform of the laws 
connected with the traffic in alcoholic liquors. 1 trust that 
among the conditions of that improvement you may find a fair 
and just acknowledgment of the rights of local populations to 
deal in a proper manner with the question whether there shall 

? Kmbodi^d in the Local Taxation ^iU, 1890. See an earlier speech ill 
» l^is volnme. 
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or shall not be within their borders any acknowledgment of 
public-house traffic at all. I do now enter upon the particular 
form and conditions of such a plan ; but I affirm that the right 
of the populations rests upon a basis as sound and solid at least 
as the right that is now possessed and is now exercised without 
objection to determine that important question by the owners 
of the soil. 

Well, gentlemen, relying on the firmness of your nerves, I 
venture next to mention to you for a similar brief and insuffi- 
cient notice the two questions of the Scotch and Welsh, or it 
may be Welsh and Scotch Disestablishment. I am careful to 
avoid all attempts to determine any question of precedence as 
between the two. It is no affair of mine. 1 am a resident in 
Wales, and I am a Scotch representative. I will not embroil 
myself in what would be for me an empty and fruitless contro- 
versy. Put I will assure both Scotland and Wales that they 
have the unanimous support of the Liberal party. It does not 
depend upon those specially responsible for the conduct of 
Liberal affairs in rarliainent which of these shall take prece- 
dence. P^ach of them has bold, resolute, and active champions 
who will not consent to wait, and who would be very wrong if 
they did consent to \rait, and to suspend all their personal 
action until Home Rule has become law and until, in the new 
order and suggesting of the Liberal programme, their turn ha# 
come. One further consolation 1 venture to offer to both the 
Scotch and tlie Welsh : If tlie Scotch gain the precedence their 
gain will help onward the Welsh cause, and if the Welsh gain 
the precedence their gain will help the Scotch. 

I have another question to pass lightly over, thoqgh it is a 
very wide question and a very difficult question. It is the, 
question ol the House of Lords. It is a large and difficult 
subject. Considering the pressure of the claims of various 
other subjects, it may be thought that the question of the House 
of Lords is for the present in the shade. 1 should not be very 
isotry if it remained in the shade for some time longeir, provided 
that the additional lease thus gained were gained by its wisdom, 
forbearance, and moderation in dealing with the public affairs o 
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of £ho e0uiif»ry^ Though the queation of the House of Lords be 
at this moment remote, there is one mode by which it might 
be made approximate, very near indeed, and a burning question 
of the day, and, that is, if in an evil liour the House of Lords 
were tempted to listen for one moment to the counsel tliat was 
po inauspiciously addressed to them but a short time ago by 
the Prime Minister of the country. Lord Salisbury, in a 
speech^ some two or three months back, contemplated the possi- 
bility — his mind is open to that extent — of a Liberal victory 
at the general election. He contemplated the passing of a 
Home Rule Bill through the House of Commons, but he assured 
his friends that all would not then be over, for they might still 
rely upon — I am quoting the sacred words — upon “ the jday of 
the otlier parts of the Constitution.” Strip off the disguise from 
these words. Tliere is but one other part of the Constitution 
that could possibly perform such a prank as to interpose itself 
between the deliberate judgment of the nation and the incor- 
poration of that judgment in the form of law, and that is the 
House of Lords. The House of Lords tried that game iu 1831, 
and threw out the Reform Bill. The consequence was, that it 
had to undergo a most painful humiliation as the price at 
which it obtained a delay, and no more than a delay, of twelve 
mouths in the passing of that measure ; and the conduct then 
pursued destroyed much of whatever confidence 'vas still at 
that period entertained by the country in its acti(»ii. Again, 
gentlemen, 1 myself, humble as 1 am, bad once the infelicity, 
or felicity, as you choose to call it, of finding myself iu a sort 
of conflict with the House of Lords. We hatl a great battle in 
1860 and ^861 upon the repeal of the paper duty. It was one 
of the most difficult and one of the most important incidents 
in the whole of the Free Trade controversy. You know what 
some of the consequences have been in the establishment of 
that Free Press which has done more than any other single 
cause for the education of the public mind. Without that 
Free Press it is hard to say whether the vast extension of the 

1 At the Mansion House, July 29th, 1891. The words as reported in The 
JTiwfie are, the play of Tazioiis portions of our Constitution.” 
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franchise effected by the Bill of 1884-1885 ndght not have pro^ 
duced results much more mixed in quality than those we have 
actually witnessed. By, and since, the lirst Eeform Act, the 
electorate has been multiplied tenfold, and the extension hasj 
in my deliberate judgment, unquestionably raised the tone and 
spirit of the proceedings of the House of Commons. I hope, 
nay, more, I believe, that the House of Lords will not accept 
the dcploraljle suggestion tendered to them by the rriino 
Minister. I believe that they will decline to let their position 
in the Constitution V)e used for so ruinous a purpose. But this 
I know well, that if they should be reduced to a policy so 
unfortunate, they themselves will be the first to repent of it. 
They will raise up a question wlihih will take precedence of 
every other qm^stion, because upon that alone would depend 
whether this country was or was not a self-governing country, 
or whether, on tlie contrary, there was a j)ower, not 'upon the 
throne or behind tlie throne, but between the throne and the 
people, that would stop altogether the action of a constitutional 
machine, now, as we trust, if not perfected, yet brought nearer 
to perfection, by the labour, the struggles, the patriotism, and 
the wisdom of many generations. 

The ipiestion, the important question, is how arc we to, 
decide upon the title to precedence among the many subjects 
that are b(ifore us. In connection witli precedence, ojie name 
that would leap to tlie lips of any man addressing you is the 
name of Ireland. As to the title of Ireland to the precedence, 
there is no question at all about it — it is a matter fixed and 
settled and determined long ago, upon reasons which, in my 
opinion — and what is much more, in the opinion of |hc people 
- — cannot be refuted, cannot even be contested. 

There is another question wdiich T think the Liberal party, 
with much reason, are disposed to placeSn a very forward rank, 
and that is the question of registration. The question of 
registration is one that diverges, severs itself into two branches 
— one of them the amendment of registration, properly so 
called, the necessity for which is u^ent; and the other, the 
establishment of the principle of / one man one vote.* It 
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impo3Sil>le at this moioeDt to lay down positive rules, but it 
seems to me that there is much to be said in favour of this dispo- 
sition to give to Parliamentary registration a very forward place 
among the objects of Liberal movements, and the reason is 
this : It is not merely an improvement in your legislation, it is 
an improvement in the instrument by which you legislate. It 
makes Parliament fitter for its work, and even if a little time 
— I hope not much — but if a little time were to be lost upon 
carrying good Bills for the improvement of registration, you 
might say that the time was well disposed of, on the same 
principle, or that principle upon which a man spends a little 
time in sharpening or in stropping lus razor before he shaves 
himself. 

r>ut I go to a more complex subject — a subject which in- 
cludes aud involves many subjects, but which undoubtedly has 
forced itself into a position among the very foremost, and wliich 
can best be presented to you at this time of day by the use of 
the single word — labour. We have performed on behalf of 
labour, tliat operation which is the most essential of all, by the 
enfranchisement wliich, in 1885, added three millions to the 
constituencies of this country. But there is much remaining 
to be done. One of the things essential to be done is, the 
rectification and reform of what is termed the lodger franchise, 
a franchise which, constituted as it now is, works '^jutirely in 
favour of the wealthy lodger, and has provisions most unfavour- 
able to the, labouring man who is a lodger too. And to such 
an extent does this evil prevail in the metropolis — I see one of 
its members here, I think, to-night — to such an extent does 
this evi’ prevail in the metropolis, in consequence of the utter 
insufficiency of the law for the enfranchiserneut of lodgers, that 
the metropolis is represented in a propoition highly unsatis* 
factory as between its population and its voting list, as com- 
pared with the other portions of the country. That is the first 
item I have to mention in the matter of labour. And tlie 
second item I should put down as necessary to be considered 
is labour representation, as to which I think you will all 
heartily agree. Tlicre ought to be a great effort of the Liberal 
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party to extend the labour representation in Parliament That 
representation, so far as it has gone, has been thoroughly and 
entirely satisfactory. It has done immense good. I can hardly 
say that it wants or that it admits of an addition of moral 
force, but an addition of numerical force to that representation is 
not only desirable, but in the highest degree urgent. I tell you 
frankly that, in my opinion, nothing proves inoi’e distinctly the 
soundness of the heart and mind of the people of England, than 
the good choice tliey have made of their labour representatives. 
That being so, I say, let us give scope and room enough to 
choose a few more men, who, I doubt nut, will be of the same 
kind. I say a few — 1 hope they will not be a very few, but a 
good many, and I believe that that sentiment is a sentiment 
that the wliole liberal party entertains. I am quite sure that 
as far as regards those who at head([imrters, if T may use the 
phrase, are charged with the central management of the con- 
cerns of the party, they will not lag beliind, but will exhibit 
the utmost disposition, wJienever a constituency is favourable 
to the claims of a labour candidate, to forward the accomplish- 
ment of their desire. But I proceed. If we are to have more 
labour members, more labour candidates and members, there are 
certain consequences which follow from the adoption of these 
just principles. 

For instance, one consequence that follows from it — a con- 
sequence that miglit very well be defended upon its o\^^l 
grounds, but whicli is very much strengthened by tlie intro- 
duction of a large number of labour candidates— is that which 
has long been a favourite idea with the Liberal party, namely 
— that the necessary expenses of election should not be drawn 
from the pockets of the candidates, but from the public funds. 
It is a public work, and tbe cost of it justly appei*tains to the 
public to discharge. But tlmt is not the only consequence of 
the same kind which appears, to me at least, to follow from the 
admission of labour candidates in large numbers, as a good 
thing not for themselves only, not for their own great class 
only, but for all classes and for tbe State at large. 1 place the 
extension of the number of these labour members upon a ground 



tiiaia It is for ihe benefit of ns ell th^t there 
^ontd be a considemble increase of the mimber of labour 
members in Parliament. Well, if that is so, are they to be 
fined for conferring this boon upon the public ? It is a boon 
given to the public 

Why should they, and how can they, bear the expenses 
which necessarily attend their election to the House of 
Commons and their residence in London ? Is it fair to say 
that the constituencies, the respective constituencies, should bear 
those expenses ? It would be perfectly fair if those constituencies 
were only conferring a benefit on themselves. But our ground 
is that they are conferring a benefit on the State, and if they are 
conferring a benefit on the State, and if labour candidates, from 
the very definition of the term, are, in most cases, persons who 
are not in a position to bear the charges of residence in London 
apart from their homes and their usual occupations, I say 
nothing can be stronger, nothing can be more irresistible than 
the claim of such persons — of persons chosen by the constitu- 
encies, whose right to choose wc admit, and who, in the case 
supposed, are exercising tliat right in a specially beneficial 
manner. Ifothing, as I hold, can be clearer than the title of 
such men — men whose private means are inadeciuaie to the 
perfonnance of the public duty put on them — to receive such 
aid from the public treasury as may be necessar y in order to 
enable them to discharge the task which, for the public benefit 
as well as under public authority has been imposed on them. 
I do not enter into the other questions connected with the sub- 
ject of a pequniary provision of this kinS. I only state, and 
stitte \rith very great confidence of conviction, the proposition 
which has just proceeded from my lips. 

There is, however, another branch of this question, gentle- 
men, that we must not forget. Although rural interests are 
little conneicted with the town of Newcastle, I have no doubt 
they ai^ ve|y familiar to many of the members of the Federa- 
tion. I will run very rapidly over the different points belong- 
ing to this branch of the great subject of Labour, though, in my 
bptnion, they are points long ago inscribed in the Liberal creed 

2 b 
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We have done, perhaps, no more than justice to the dovern- 
ment in acknowledging that they deserved well of the countryv 
by passing a County Councils BilP; but we are not satisfied 
with the County Councils Bill, except for the principle.it 
embodies. It is based upon the principle of local government, 
and just as in tlie case of the Household Suffrage Bill of 1866 
it fell to the Liberal party to lay hold upon the acknowledg- 
ment of the principle, and then, in spite of opposite influences, 
to give it full effect, so we now lay liold on the principle of 
County Councils And we affiiin that it is among the high 
and indispensable duties of the paity, when it has the necessary 
jiower and influence in T*arlianicnt, to proceed to provide for 
the cstablishinenl of distiict councils and parish councils, and 
thereby to bring self-jiOvcTnmenl to tlie very doors of the 
labouring men throughout the countiy Fuither, I will add 
boldly lliat it will be their duty to enact compulsory powers 
for the purjiose of enabling suitable bodies to acqjuue land 
upon frill and suitable teims, in ordei to place the lural popu- 
lation ill neaier relations to the land, to the use and profit of 
the land which they liave so long tilled for the benefit ot 
others, but for iliemselves almost in vain That also is among 
the great duties which he before you in connection with the 
laboui question 

Let me add } ei one more, tliough the subject is a complex 
one, ami does not bear being unfolded here — that which is 
known as the leform ol the land laws, a gieat subject, both 
economical and political. That refoim of the land laws, that 
abolition ot tlie present system of entail, together with jiigt 
facilities for the transfer of land, is absolutely necessary in 
oilier to do anything like common justice to those who inhabit 
tlie rural parts of this country, and whom, instead of seeing 
them, as we now see them, dwindle from one census to another, 
I, for my part, and I believe you, along with me, would heartily 
desire to see maintained, not in their present number only, but 
in increasing numbers over the whole surface of the land. 

I am afraid, ladies and gentlemen, I have tried you severdy 

^ The Locel Government Act, 1^. 
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vtpw. these subjects. Biit cue word more 1 must say> thouglh 
it will be a very brief^one. 1 don't intend to enter as the 
utterer of a definite judgment upon the difficult questions that 
have been lately raised with regard to the hours of labour 
further than this : All persons, I am sure, have witnessed with 
satisfaction and sympathy — ay, with the liveliest pleasure — 
the large inductions in the amount of toil exacted from our 
fellow-subjects and fellow-citizens which have been achieved 
within the last twenty or thirty years. We wish well to all 
further reductions wliicli can be achieved without violation of 
the rights of any man. We wish in an unqualified manner to 
see the progi*ess of such changes, for the lot of labour it is 
absolutely certain will, as long as this human dispensation 
lasts, continue sufficiently severe, and it ought to be a subject 
of unmixed joy to us that tliere have been improvements which 
have not militated against the principles of liberty. 

Upon the further question vrhether it is po‘5sible to pass a 
compulsory law binding upon all labourers for reducing their 
labour to a certain time, or by a certain iminber of hours, 1 
would say, before uttering a word on that principle, that 1 
should be verj' glad to be assured that those who now receive 
for long hours very low wages were to receive, in full at least, 
those low wages for the short hours. But, gentlemen, it will 
require more than a mere iiiajoiity in certain trades that are 
highly organised — it will requiie more even than a majority in 
all trades all over the country, so to bind the minority that 
they shall be the subjects of coercive proceedings if they are 
unwilling, or if they fiinl themselves unable in justice to tho.se 
jlependent upon them, to confoim to the new standard. I give 
no absolute judgment upon a question which has not yet, I 
believe, by an appeal to the country been sufficiently examined; 
but 1 recommend much circumspection, and much careful 
examination before proceeding to steps, or even to the lecom- 
mendation of steps, which may prove to be at once premature 
and irretrievable, and which therefore ought not to be hastily 
adopted. ^ 

Kow, gentlemen, I have named to you the name of Irelands 
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You will not be surprised if I think it requires to be niOlie tbeii « 
merely named. I always observe that instead of getting tired 
of the name of Ireland, our Liberal meetings hail with ei^er* 
ness the mention of it, for this reason, no doubt, among others^ 
though not for this reason alone, that they know that the 
constitutional machine never can do its work until the great 
Irish question is disposed of. 

It is the language of our opponents at present that the * 
Government deserve well of the country for these reasons: 
first, that they are going to introduce a Local Government Bill 
for Ireland; and, secondly, that their policy in Ireland has 
been successful. A very few minutes will not be thrown 
away upon some examination of these propositions. A Local 
Government Bill is to bo introduced, but it is to be introduced 
in consequence of what may fairly be called a death-bed 
repentance, fur this is the sixth year of tlie rarliament. There 
was a pledge at the last general election to have no coercion. 
There was a pledge not to engage British credit for the pur- 
chase of Irish land, and there was a pledge to have load 
governuieut in Ireland. They have spent the first five years 
in breaking two of their pledges,^ and in the sixth year, when 
in artirifh morhs, they have a scheme for redeeming the third 
pledge, and so largo is the clemency of the Liberal party that I 
am sure their altered resolution will be received with open 
arms. We lejoiee in their iutcutioii to do right, even at the 
last minute of the eleventh or twelfth hour. I admit that one 
of the reasons why we rejoice is this, that whatever local 
government they establish in Ireland must assist the Irish 
people in the demand for their national rights. Every 
popularly-elected body in Ireland, whatever you may call it, 
will be a m^w focus of thought, and will give a new vent for its 
expii^ion. You may say it will be one of excitement or of 
agitation, but a focus it will be of something or other which 
will tend in the direction of the fulfilment of the national wislt 
And as we have seen the mode in which Toryism received free 


the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1887,' aad the Laud 
VsBohaBe 1891. 
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4dtt0ati«ii tBs yeftr, itud in which it has leecivcd some prevUHUt 
nieasttiws, so we shall see what sort of a smile the Tojy mad 
Biwentieot countenance will put on when the Irish Local 
Oovemnient Bill is presented. One thing ne know : this Bill 
will not he a real affirmation of the principle of equal rights* 
If 1 have gathered coirectly the intentions of the Government 
^m the public jouinals, it has been announced already that 
no control of the police will be allowed to the Irish people. 

ell, but what is control of the police ^ Fust of all, it is that 
of which in Newcastle I have myself enjoj ed the advantage 
to-night, in obtaining access thiough adniiinbly ordered streets 
to the gieat building in which we are assembled. The towns 
of tins countiy have lull coutiol of the police, and the counties 
of this country are acquiuiig it, and very soon will have it in 
full 

Gentlemen, it is idle to talk of local government without 
control of the police Control of the police means making 
local provision ioi the safety of life and property, and I affirm 
that the whole histoiy of local government, from its cnulle to 
its majority, has been the history of a system devised for this 
purpose before all otheis*— the purpose of enabling the inhabi- 
tants of each distiict to make piovision for the security of their 
own lives and properties. If >uu talk of a system of local 
government which docs not include a power t( the people to 
secure their lives and pioiiorty thiough the police, you might 
just as well talk ot establishing a House of Commons, and yet 
depiiving it of the power of regulating ao,d deciding the taxes 
of the people. I think, under these circumstances, that we at 
any rate can afford to wait with perfect calmness and satis- 
faction the pioduction of the I/ical Goveinment Bill of the 
Government And you may depend upon it that what we 
shall do when it appears is whar ne have done on all occasions. 
We shall endeavour to resist and to arrest what is had; to 
ektend and develope what is good, and to make it subservient 
to tiie purpose of sound and euliglitened government. 

Then you mre told also that theie has been a great auecess of 
the syafjbtn of government that has been pursued for the last 
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five years m Ireland. 1 do' iH>t accept that ai^sertioh. ^ 
believe it to be perfectly UD|raei aud I will give you a ve^ ' 
few particulars in support of my disbelief. You will admit : 
that I have got a long way in my speech without troubling 
you with a single figure. I will give you two or three as I, 
now draw near the close, and I think they are tolerably 
instructive. 

When our opponents talk of crime in Ireland, you must 
understand that the word bears a totally diff'event meaning to 
what the word means in England. They do not inejiii murders, 
robberies, arson.s, rapes, housebreaking, and the like; they 
mean resistance to the payment of rent. That, is the inter- 
pretation of the word crime. 1 admit that out of the refusal . 
to pay rent crime has grown ; hut then it .should be punished 
as crime, whereas the sole policy (>f the present Government 
has been not to punish crime, not to wait to see whether 
^position to the payment of rents believed to be unjust or 
impossible clovelope§|. into crime, hut to interfere with private 
liberty in a manner which in this country would not have 
been tolerated for a moment. They would not have dared 
here to interfere with it, atid to have pj*evented these combina- 
tions which are tlie only weapons that a i)oor people, and a 
people like the Irish ptjople, can resort to in self-defence. 
Crime, then, pray if I use the word, remember, means these 
agrarian combinations. Now, it is the case of these agrariai> 
combinations which have received but too much of justification 
from the old law.s and tlie old administration of Ireland, which 
at times undoubtedly have iissumed the most formidable charr 
acter and have been a great plague and curse to the country, 
while themselves springing out of other evils the nature of 
which it is4kot possible now to examine and set faith. 

But, gentlemen, the present Government have never had to 
face a serious state of crime in connection with these combina- 
lions. In 1885 there were 9.44 agrarian offences, and that was 
an increase of no less than 18.2, or u^out 20 per cent, upon the 
preceding year. In 1885 the Tories came into office, and 
proceeding under that view, with that increase of 20 pof cent 
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VbBf declared that they would have nothing to do with the 
imposition of Ooercion upon Ireland. In 18^86 there was a 
further hut very intich smaller increase. The Election was 
over; the compact with the Irish National party was nt an 
end. The inctease was 112, or say about 10 or 12 instead of 
20 per cent. The Tories introduced their Coercion Bill.* I will 
go presently to the cause, the circumstances, under which that 
increase took placa For the present I only refer to its amonnh 
In the last five yeara the number of 1056 has been happily 
diminished to 519, or by one-half. This is trumpeted as a 
marvellous, as an unprecedented, an almost miiacnlous success, 
which nothing but the very climax and perfection of statesman- 
ship could liave effected. I see my light hon. friend, Sir 
George Trevelyan,® who was in Ireland with Loid Spencer,® and 
what happened then ^ When Loid Spencer went to Ireland, 
and when a Liberal Coercion Bill w as passed, the number of 
offences was not a thoU'*aiid — it was 4439 ; and that number of 
4439 was reduced not to oue-balf, it was reduced to one-sixth. 
The number m the )oai 1884, tlie last year of unbroken 
Liberal Government, was 762. 

But 1 cannot leave the matter tbeic 1 admit that there 
was a small increase in the number of offences in 1886, and I 
ask you two questions : first, to what causes was tliat increase 
due; and, secondly, to what is due the leinoval the increase 
and the substitution of a dinniiibhuig process ? That increase 
was due to two causes. The first was tlie prevalence of an 
extreme severity of distress in the year 1886, and the total 
incapacity of a large portion of the peasant occupiers to pay 
their rent. That was the first can«*e ; and we know perfectly 
well that if extreme distress occurs in any distnet of this 
country, some increase of offences against the law will infallibly 
follow. But tliere was another cause, and it was this : lu 
1886, Parliament was entreated and conjured from various 
quarters of the House to make some provision — at least some 

^ The CrinuBsl law (Ireland) Amendment Act, 1887. 

* Chief Secretaty for Ireland, 1802-84. 

* liord-liteuteiiiiilt of Ireland, 1808-85. 
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temporary provision — for meeting this great and heavy pri^ 
sure of distress in Ireland. But Parliament absolutely refused 
to make such a provision.^ The House of Commons did then 
what the House of Lords had done in 1880, when they were 
asked to provide compensation for disturbance. They refused 
to adopt a timely measure that would liave adjourned the 
difliculty until a full examination had been made and a sub- 
stantive remedy could be applied. The consequence was that 
an increase of illegality followed that misconduct of the Par- 
liament, that utter and absolute refusal of the Parliament to 
do its duty in 1886 by making a temporary provision for the 
incapacity of iminy Irish occupiers to pay their rent; and that 
was the cause, and the sole cause, of the increase of offences. 
The chief responsibility of that increase of agrarian crime, such 
as it was, rests upon the Government of Lord Salisbury and 
the Parliament (»f 1886. 

And wliy have these offences diminished ? First of all, 

' because tlje period of distress has passed away, and with that 
period of distress the disposition to offence, which of course it 
stimulated, has passed away also. Secondly, because Parlia- 
ment in 1887, after the increase of offences had taken place, 
passed a remedial Act, a supplement to the. Land Act of 1881, 
and in some important respects an extension of the Land Act. 
The consequence has been that the Irish people have received 
under the operation of that measure a great amount of relief 
from difficulties which they were iiiifible to surmount, and 
therefore the rate of agrarian offences has lai'gely diminished. 
Tliese are operations with which all persons are familiar who 
have looked into the history of crime, meaning thereby agrarian . 
crime, in Ireland. As to general crime, I believe I am correct 
in saying that Ireland does not present a diminution. Accord- 
ing to an account which has been supplied me by a gentleman 
who has himself undertaken the responsibility of authorship on 
the subject, tlicre is, on the contrary, a small inci*ease of 
ordinary crime in Ireland within the last few years, but of 
that you hear nothing. No crime seems to be important for. 

^ Mr, ParaeU's Tenant’* Relief Bill was thrown out by 207 to 202. ' 
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exhibititig the Btate of Irelancl in the view of present 
Oovemment, except that which touches the collections of the 
rents of the landlords. Biit» gentlemen, there is another con- 
sideration which has operated more powerfully still in disposing 
the Irish people towaids liabits of legality. 1 am soiTy to say 
that during these five years it is beyond dispute the Irish 
people have necessarily become more and moie estranged from 
the administration* of the law, as regards the judicature of the 
country, as regards the magistracy, as regards the constabulary. 
For many long years there has not been a time when the people 
have been more alienated from the action of many members of 
those bodies, and, above all, from the spirit at hcadquartei'S 
which for the most part controls and governs them. But 
another counteracting cause of linjijuer origin and happier 
spirit has poweifully woiked upon the Iiish people, and that 
is the friendship of the poojde of (Jreat Biitain. They have 
seen the conduct of the Lilxu'al jiarty, and they have interpreted 
that conduct as the line index of the sentiment of the country 
at large. It is for us to caiiy to a decisive issue the question 
whethei they are well justified in the inference which they so 
draw. 

But, at the stage which matters have now reached, can we 
make no appeal to those who oppose us ? Can we do nothing 
to leaA llieir undei standings, or to move their hearts? In 
the hours of silent leflectiun, and apart from all ex'^itemeiit of 
passion and of controv<»rsy, I ask myself, what is the motive 
that induces our opponents to persist in this, for them, hope- 
less contest ? Usually a great jiarty engaged in a great battle 
has some great object before it. What is the object that 
addresses itself to them ? Is it because they are governed liy 
fear of the Irish nation ? Well, the Iiish nation are under five 
millions, and they are always fond of assuring us that out of 
this five millions two millions are resolute on their side. Then 
how strange the position * Two millions of Irishmen faced by 
three millions \\ ho it is supposed have diabolical intentions to 
oppress them ! But behind these two millions — a minority one 
jwould think not wholly incapable of making some effort at 
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self-defence — behind these two millions there are thirty-fiVe 
millions of Eiighshinen, Scotchmen, and Welshmen, not one 
of whom would tolerate for a moineui the slightest indication 
on the part of tlie Irish majority to oppress the Irish minority. 
Could lear he at tlie root of this i>ositioii ? Well, if it is not 
fear, is it for the loputation of the eountiy that the old policy 
towards Ireland is continued ? Well, gentlemen, the reputation 
of a country is measured by u standard wlhcli we ean easily 
get at; it means what its iieighboui^ think of it. The repu- 
tation of Itusfeia at this moment is piobably veiy high wuth 
certain parties within Hu&sia itsell, hut would not, I am alraid, 
be quite so higli if measured by tlie geneial opinion of the 
civilised world. Ihit when* is the geneial opinion of the 
civilised woild, where is the leputatioii of England, with refer- 
ence to its conduct to Irelaiul ^ A condi runatory vtudiet has 
long ago been j)ronouneed,and in the w'hole public ojanion and 
in the whole literature of every civilised country oii this or on 
the other side ot the Atlantic*, you cannot lind a single excep- 
tion to the rule that e\ery eoinpeteiit, e\eiy creditable, every 
weighty, every decent witness admits, and for generations has 
proclaimed, in terms most mujualitiecl, that the long inveterate 
conduct of England towaids Ireland has grievously lowered its 
high charaeter and has been unworthy of its general fanie» 
Is it, then, because they tliink their policy con tributes the 
strength of an empire ? But the strength of an empire consists 
in the union of the entiie eountiy and all its inhabitants, and 
it is not strength but w'eakne.ss which results, and must result, 
from compelling the j)eople of Ireland to continue in permanent 
alienation from the legislation of this country on those luattei's 
which lie nearest to their heart, and wdiich they believe to be 
the most vitally connected wdth their interest. Is it, then, to* 
the interest of the public purse? ♦Well, the public purse is a 
question on which 1 should always endeavour to speak with 
strict accuracy; but I will veuliiie to say that a sum not less^ 
probably more, than three millions of money is annually thrown 
into the sea under the operation of our present legislation to<^ 
wards Ireland, which would be retrieved af that legislation 
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underwent a beneficial change. And unhappily this is not 
merely money wasted, but money spent if not for the purpose 
of producing, yet with the effect of producing, alienation and 
estrangement, and tlie value of whicdi, could it be stated as a 
money value, is far greater than the waste. 

Well, lastly, gentlemen, we have the fact of the arrears of 
public business. You never can overtake the mass of work in 
which you are already involved, and which increases fi^in year 
to year, until this terrible Irish contioversy is out of the way. 
The effect of it lias been, dining the whole of my political life, 
that a fraction of the population of the United Kingdom, 
liardly amounting to one-eighth or one-ninth part, necessarily 
consumes an enormous portion of its legislative time, and 
makes it impossible for it to perform its proper office. Well, 
gentlemen, you have corno to the period nt which it is quite 
clear that there must be either friendship or enmity with 
Ireland. Hut T wisli to cull your attention to one important 
circumstance, and it is this: There lias been, unrortunately, that 
alternative before England lor centuries; but in other ages, 
when enmity and not friendship was chosen as the alternative, 
it was the enmity of states or of clashes, an<l not the enmity of 
peoples. I3ut you have arrived at a p(»iiit ilecisive in >our 
history ; and now for tlie future — if, say after the n(»xt election, 
this enhiity is to continue — it will be the enmity of p(*op1es 
and not of states. To see one country oppressed b} the rulers 
of another state is hcai trending. But, gentlemen, this is not a 
question of cruel tyrants; this is not a question of selfish 
oligarchies. Six millions of you, by your votes, determine the 
course which the Impel ial policy is to follow, and with that 
power you must accept the duties and the responsibilities 
which belong to it. If Ireland is oppiessed liereaft(»r it will 
be oppressed by you, by the people of this country, and allow 
me to say that the spectacle of one people oppressing another 
is a spectacle the saddest, the most heartrending, and perliaps 
the most revolting which the wide suiface of the eartli can 
present to the human eye. I will never believe that this great 
^nation will place itself in such a position. And in truth, 
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gentlemen, this friendship has been considered, and has, as ve 
think, in some degree been decided, The declaration has been 
made, and made in favour of friendship. It has been made in 
the most constitutional manner, by the exercise of the elective 
franchise, and by the I'esults obtained at the polls. Those 
results, wliich for a long time were overlooked or ridiculed by 
the organs and the voices of our opponents, they now begin to 
see and to admit to be somewhat formidable to tlieir plans, and 
the only refuge wliich remains to them is in " the play of other 
parts of the constitution.’* No, gentlemen, we believe that those 
elections which have tested here, there, and everywhere, in 
constituencies of every possible variety, the sense of the people, 
liave afforded us a safe indication of that which is to come. 
The sense of tlieso constituencies luis been declared, and what 
has it said ? It has uttered words of soberness, of justice, and 
of truth. Ihit there are some ears in this world to which un- 
liappily that wliich is sober, just, and true has but a slow and 
partial access. I^et them, then, reflect on this; the verdicts 
that the constituencies have spoken are not only that wliich is 
sober, just, and true, but also they speak what evciy^one will 
understand : they speak the inevitable. Upon these verdicts 
Ireland relies. You have watched llie conduct of Ireland in 
the difficult circumstances of the last nine months, and that 
conduct I do not liesitate to risk saying on your behalf has 
evoked in every breast a responsive voice of sympathy, and an 
increased conviction that we may deal freely and yet deal 
prudently witli our fellow-subjects beyond the Channel. Such 
is your conviction. On her .side she reposes in full trust on 
the evidence of the recent facts ; she believes that when the 
opportunity arrives, the general sense of the country will ratify 
the judgment that has already been given at nearly a hundred 
points of its surface ; she believes that the entire people of 
Great Britain will, by a great and decisive majority^^ determine 
to meet and to dispose of those demands which are now made 
upon them, she believes, alike by their honour, by their interest, 
and by tlieir duty before God and man. 



THE CONDITION OF THE RURAL 
POPULATION 

London, December 11, 1891 

A Confereuce of moro than 400 agncultural laWurcra was held in London 
on December 10th, under the auspices of the National Liberal Federation. 
The experiment was a novel one. After the delegates had been entertained 
at brcaKfast at the Holboin Tlestaurant, Mr Gladstone addressed them. Dr. 
Spence Watson presided on the occasion. 

Dr. Spence Watson and Gentlemen. — You, sir, in speaking' 
from the chair, have but confirmed as the liighest authority, 
the accounts which have reached me from every quarter, in 
some cases from eye-witnesses, of the character of the proceed- 
ings which have marked this memorable conference, and have* 
assured me of that which I had confidently anticipated, and 
that which I know How as established beyond doubt, that 
these proceedings have been signalised throughout by all the 
features whicli are the legitimate means and sure precursors of 
victory — I mean by union, by moderation, and decision. 
I believe, gentlemen, that you know your own minds too well 
for me to be able to render you on this occasion any substantial 
service. I can haixlly claim myself to be a practical man in 
the rural administration of this country, biitl have lived long 
in rural districts, and have had many opportunities of obser- 
vation, and I feel with you that the time has come when a course 
of efforts should be commenced that is not to terminate with 
any single crisis, or occasion, but only with the attainment of 
the just ends which are in view. The best I can hope to do is 
to present to you that view of your question which suggests 
iteelf to a practical man occupying a position which at all 
etents has given him the advantages of a tolerably long experi- 
ence, and in which I hope I may say that he has not been, and 
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is not at tha present moment^ altogether wanting in sympathy 
with every section of the people. 

In my view the labour question is of a very long mige 
indeed. That great controversy which has mainly occupied 
and agitated the public mind for the last six years — the subject 
of Home liule for Ireland — ^is really part of the labour contro- 
versy, because you know very well that the bulk of those on 
whose behalf you and we have been struggling are either 
labouiers themselves in the strictest sense of the word, or are 
small fanners in a condition essentially analogous to that of 
labourers. That is tlie first, and I will venture to say the 
foremost, division of the great labour question. Then there 
comes the subject which Dr. Watson assisted so ably in the 
discussion of at Newcastle,' and that was the consideration of 
another gn'at branch of the labour question — what I may call 
the organised labour population of ilie country. Because you 
must recognise the fact — that which has been the fact, but 
which I hope is to be so no longer— -that while many of the 
trades of this country, to their own great advantage, and to our 
great advantage, and the advantage of the nation and the State, 
have established among themselves powerful and effective 
organisations, you, on the contrary, have until now been little 
more than an aggregation of individuals, and you who present 
to us tlic great subject of rural labour and the condition of the 
rural population, you while, perliaps, you have the most to do 
in the just preparation of your means of action and in bringing 
tliern to the front, you, I think, also present, as far as Great 
Britain is concerned, tlie most urgent case of all. 1 call it the 
most urgent, case, and I think the proof of that urgency is 
obvious. ^ 

The proof of it lies in the constant migration of the rural 
population into tlie towns. I do not speak of the whole of that 
migration, because undoubtedly the trades of this country — 
associated with its vast, world- wide commerce — must and ought 
to expand, and I am thankful to say do expand, under the 
influence of sound and liberating legislation, much faster than 
' See the preceding speech in this volume. ^ 
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we can expect the rural industry to expand. Some overplus — 
if there were an overplus — of the rural population no one could 
be soiTv to see pass into the towns to meet their demands, but 
the case which we have before us is far more than that. We 
liave in many parts of the country not only a stationary but a 
decreasing rural population. 1 look upon that decrease of the 
rural population — call it what you like, and cx})lain it as you 
like — ns a great national calamity. Tliere are no eflbrts that 
ought not to be made ; there are no just sacrifices that ought 
not to l>e encountered, in order that, proceeding upon sound 
principles, we 111113% if possible, elldea^onr to keep tlie rural 
population at liome so long ns the}' wish to stay there. The 
process by which that state of things can be slopped — leaving 
the rural labourer in a eoiulition in which he < an liardl}^ hope 
to keep his wife and childien even with an insufficient supply 
of the necessanes of life— is to restore Ins moral and his social 
freedom This question of labour is one of many branches — 
far more branches lliau 1 am able to set adecpiately before you 
— moie,i)iobably, than 3'0u,iii 30111 lajud but well tilled meeting, 
have been able tborougbly to discuss I wdll only enumerate 
some of those blanches fiist wdiieli arc* (omnion to the two 
great divisions of the labour question — I mean the organised 
labour and the rural I.iboui That is the phrase* I adopt, and 
you will understand it for the sake of distinction s. far as the 
present moment is conceinc^d. Wh(*ii 1 look to iho.se two 
branches, I will mention only in older to set rapidly aside the 
points in respect to winch their direct interests aie interests in 
common, and bear upon the same subjects ol legislation. 

For instance, tlieie is the queslioi* of eleqj/ioii chaiges. 
When, very oftey at a gieat peisoiial sacrifice, candidates leceive 
the siiflfrages of the constituencies and are sent to Parli ament — 
an end which has been most beiieficially attained to a limited 
extent, and whicli we all hope will be attained to a much 
wider extent — we have to take care that they shall not be met 
with the frightful, not absolutely insurmountable, for courage 
has surmounted it — but the frightful difficulty connected with 
defraying the expenses of Parliamentary life for men whose lot 
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is the lot of labour. That has been a point of great importance. 
The rural labour of the country and the organised labour of the 
t country in the mining and manufactunng districts have been 
dii'ected at the present day straight to this same point. 

Another point is one which is wider still, and that is the 
division of the rates. Local rates have increased — have in- 
creased mostly for good cause. T think and hope that the 
people get value for their money, but the increase of these mtes 
makes more urgent that which was always just — that which in 
the year 1872 the Government of the day proposed^ and en- 
deavoured to attain, but were defeated, partly, perhaps, by the 
crowd of business, but yet more by the determined op})Osition 
of the Tory party — I mean tliis important division of rates, 
always just, but now, in consequence of tlieir increase, more 
urgent than it has ever been. They embrace another impor- 
tant class, whose affairs can liardly be discussed, I think, on 
account of the limitation of time within the compass of this 
meeting, I mean the farmers. For them this is a matter of great 
consequence, and I am sure they will understand that if on this 
particular occjision the attention and exercise of your minds is 
concentrated upon questions affecting tlie rural labouring popu- 
lation, it is not because we forget or depreciate the interests of 
the farmers, and are Jiot anxious to see those interests promoted 
by every just and reasonable means. 

There is one other question on which the common interest 
reaches to both branches of the labour of the country, and also 
concerns the labouring population of Ireland, and that is the 
law of conspiracy. That is a question wdtli regard to which I 
earnestly hopp that we shall very soon see our way, though I 
arn not very sanguine so far as the residuary te^i, what I may 
call the death-bed period of the present Parliament is concerned. 
But, undoubtedly, I hope that in regard to that law of con- 
spiracy, which has undergone a vast amendment on behalf of 
the organised labour of the country, but which still requires 
extensive change — a change will at the very earliest period be 

^ The proposal was made by Mr. Stansfeld, the President of the Poor Law 
Board. 
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brought about, for it is one that bears directly upon personal 
liberty and upon the right of the labouring population to 
combine by every means that tlie general principles of law 
permit, for the purpose of giving the greatest value they can 
to their labour, the commodity they have to dispose of. At 
present you have a special law of conspiracy — wliat is called 
the common law of conspiracy; and under cover of this common 
law, whether owing to neglect or to prejudice, there have grown 
up proceedings which have flowed from the mere will and 
l)ersonal notions or leanings of particular judges that hav(^ 
become in the aggregate extremely averse to the liberties of the 
people. We must get rid of that common law of conspiracy^ 
We must let every man know what is and wdiat is not a-n 
offence by clear enumeration, and we must provide for the rural 
population of this country, as well as foi- the ]>opulation of 
Ireland, that nothing shall bo a crime in relation to the prose- 
cution of labour interests because it is done by a combination 
of men, unless it be in itself an offence against the letter and 
spirit of tlie law of tlie land. 

I have mentioned these — there may be many otliers, but 1 
cannot attempt an exhau'jlivii eaumoration, and 1 now come to 
the special field in which your ])resont inovemcnls. are to 1 k‘ 
conducted. Ah! gentlemen, the uf)ndition of the rural j>opu- 
latioii of tliis country in the present, and yet more u tlui past, 
is a subject of painful reflection, and J am going to detaiTi you 
for a few minutes with matter w’hicli 1 feel to be interesting — 
unless I deprive it of its intere.st l:>y defects of^comrnunication — 
with respect to former years, and to show you what your fathers 
have gone through. I certainly am not here damp youi- 
efforts — and, if J were, it would be in vain — or to say you have 
nothing to do in procuring improvements. You have much to 
do, but I wish to point out that something has btum already 
done, and to indicate to you — although I indicate it witli 
feelings of pain, of recoil, almost of horror- — what, has b(*cn the 
condition of the rural population of this coimtiy, by two or 
three, I think, autlientic intimations. Do not be afraid if 
^ I carry you back as far as llie year 1767, 1 do not mean to go 
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on continuously from that time ; I shall proceed by skips and 
jumps, oi‘, as the fashion is now to say, by leaps and bounds. 

I arn ;^’oing to read if) you a few lines wliich are copied from a 
Slone now existing in tlie park at Ilawarden. The immediate 
f)cca.sion of tlie carving of tliis stone was the rebuilding of 
i\ mill ; ))ut for some reason or other, ami I certainly cannot 
regret it, tluue were inscribed upon the stone these remarkable 
words, wliich any one may verify by reference to the stone. 
The a])[)eara,nee of the stone is just like the lioadstone of a 
grave, and tin* inscriiUdoii begins thus: — ‘'Trust in God for 
br(*a.d, and to the king for protection and justice. This mill 
was l>uilt in the y<?ar 1707.” Then conu* the remarkable words, 

“ AVli(;aL wjis tliis y(‘arat Os., barley at os. fid. a bushel. Luxury 
wns at a great height jind charily extcmsive, but llic ])Oor were 
slarvcMl, riotous, and banged.” Now, pray bear in iiiiiid that is 
not meant as an iiiflammatory inscrijdion. This mill is a mill 
close to the house in which we live*, liehmging to the iirojxu-ty. 

It was meant, I believe, as an honest description of the state of 
things, and observe this, it is not speaking of what are called the 
ilangerous classes, but of the poor, wliich means the masses of the 
people, and the descrijition given of Ibeiii is that luxury abf»ve 
tlu'in was at a great Iieiglit, that eliarity also was extensive, but 
that (if the body of them the characteristics were three — that 
they were starved, that in consex^uence of their being starved, 
and no om* (iaii wonder at it, they were riotous, and that the 
only cure for rioting was that they were hanged. 

I come down from 17G7 to 1812 — that 1 think was the year 
— and my incident is tliis. I was attending a dinner privately 
given to a certain body of miners who were about to open a col- 
liery, and this dinner was attended by a very old and remarkable 
old man, win') had worked in the collieries of the district 40 years 
before. The date of the dinner was about ISoO, or a little after 
1850, and the period to which he refers was the period of 1812. 

I am jiretty sure that that was the year — wliethcr it was the 
joar before or tlie year after it does not much signify — and that 
old man made, in a few words, one of the most remarkable 
speeches T have ever heard. He described the clnange which ^ 
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he had lived to see in the condition of the people, which, in 
that district, I think is rather favourable tlian otberwisi-: and 
he described what it was in 1812. In 18li>, I think, he staled, 
and I believe (thonghdt seems now almost incredible, I have seen 
itverilied from public sources), wheal was at the enormous price 
of 20s. a husliel ; live times over wlial, not at tlx^ ]>rcscnti 
moment, because it lias risen a little, luit what for several years 
past you liave paid for the staff of life ; and pot atoes — the other 
jaincipal element of their subsistence — were at a eorresponding 
price. That w'as not only a bad slate id things, it was a hor- 
rible state of tilings, and no word sliort of liorriblt^ is lit to 
describe it. Ihit recollect that for a long, long tiim*, until light 
began to be thrown upon the dark places of the land hy the action 
of a free IVcas — liglit sucli as lias been thrown, to nuole a 
])articnlar instance*, on tin* present ]i)osition of the rural ])opula“ 
tioii in some districts hy the eorrespondiait of ilie JJtnljf Xnra '^- — 
1 do believe that tlio bulk of the, upper and wis'iltliier idasscs 
were in total ignoiance of tlie r<ml eomlitioil of tlie i>eo])lc, and 
the marvel is that even unconcjiieralile, inexliaiistildc fortitude 
and patience kept tliem silent through sueli a peiiod, and 
allowed the whole country to be lilbnl with the vaunts of mili- 
tary glory, and allowed those who had the meansof making known 
their seutiments to habitually declare that ncve.r ha*] there, been 
in the history of England a lime so great and grai 1 as that ; 
tiiat our constitution was the. mivy of tlie w'orld ; anil that 
happy were they who lived within tlie borders of England. 
Gentlemen, that was cant. 1 do not say it, was wilful false- 
hood — 1 am sure it wais not - Imt it w^as unconscious, gross, and 
monstrous untrutli, and wa* have to blusli wlien we look hack 
upon such a state of things. I must mention that my old 
friend stated the %vages of tlie period when wheat and jiolatoes 
were at these monstrous prices. I caiiiiut he absolutely certain 
to a shilling, but my firm belief and conviction is that the. 
miper's wages — which, of course, as they ouglit to be, because 
of the more disagreeable work, were above the agricultural 

* A aeries of articles in this journal, tiititlc<l “ Life in Our Villugojj,” and 
f beginning in August JH91, liad attracted much attention. 
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wages — were not inore than ILs. a week. These are serious 
and sad tilings to consider, but it is a satisfaction to be able to 
say, that vvliile that good old man recorded a beneficial change, 
that change has continued and extended, and instead of a wage 
of ILs. a week for miners — probably representing 9s. for agri- 
culture — the pve.sent wages of tliat district are 18s. for agricul- 
ture, and iMis. on the average for miners. 

I come now to my lliird testimony. I tliink 1 am really 
giving you — witliout any attcmiyit at detail — testimonies that 
are of some })oint and w<uglit. The third testimony was one 
that came casually to me one day, travelling on the Great 
Western Ihiilway, wlien I found mystdf in a compartment 
with a Suffolk c.ouiitry doctor. This, again, was a few years 
after 1800. 1 cannot say exa<dly h(»w many — probably about 

1805 or 1850 . Now, tla‘ re))eal of the Corn l^aws had done 
much for wages in many parts of tlie country, bill no in- 
Huenccs tending to a rise liad, at that time, 1 tliink, crept 
into the rural districts. At any rate, f remember that the 
medical man — a man of decided intelligence, who w'as a parish 
doctor in Sullblk — said to me, T assure you, sir, on the ahso- 
liite ground of my medical experience and knowledge, tliat of 
the whole labouring population of the parish there is not a 
man, a woman, or a child who has food suflicient for the main- 
lenancc of full health. ’ These are deplorable, most de]»lorahle 
facts. 1 rejoice to think we are rising above such a level as 
that, and I liope you think 1 have been justified in mentioning 
historical circumstances of such deep, thougli of most painful, 
and I niiglit. almost say sliameful, vStateof things. Now, ground 
lias been made in that respect. In regard to the means of subsis- 
tence for manv classes, immense ground has been made, though 
for some classes and for some ]>art.'^ of the conn try, undoubtedly, 
that ground lias been more tlian limited. 

Put I must refer to ground made in anotlier direction, whicli 
my hon. friend in the chair was kind enough to mention, assign- 
ing to me a much greater share of honour than I deserved, but 
unquestionably the enactment of the franchise for tlie rural dis- 
tricts in 1 884-85 — after a desperate effort, you will remember, in 
the House of Lords to defeat it — that change, by the detenuina- 
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tion of the people of this country^ was carried, and it was carried 
in connection with the secret vote. I am alraid that without 
the secret vote it still would have been very advantageous ; but 
undoubtedly the secrecy of voting was the necessary comple- 
ment of that legislative cliange, and the necessary guarant eit of 
the independence and libert y of the working-man. And here I 
wish to say one word more. For a considerable time after the 
enactment of secret voting, it ai)})eareil to me, and I believe it 
was the ease, that the count rv labounus fell a great deal of 
distrust. Tliey thought that in some way c»v other th(^ vote 
would be (liscovere<l. Now, I am the last man to say to the 
labourer that if he is asked about Ids vot(! hn should give a 
misleading answer, but I think the less answer he gives the 
bettor. He may dei)eiid uj)on it — exjxnience has proved it, and 
he is coining, 1 am thankful to say, to feel it more and more 
every day — that unless h(‘ Idmself ehooses to declare his vote, 
which he is perfc^ctly entitled to dr) if he thinks fit, no man 
living r;an fiiul it out. Parliament dealt honestly and care- 
fully with that subject, ami surrounded the enae,tmenl with 
provisions that Sf'cured its enicieiiey, and its ellieieney nuians 
the absoluteness of its secrecy. This is an impoilant change; I 
may say that it is the master-key of t lie situation. It is by means 
of this franchise, and this just influence in the cnMncils of the 
State, that you are enablerl to tread your path with ‘ rinnessaiid 
with a consciousness of strengtli. Py means of that just political 
influence, rely upon it that no very long lime will elai)se before 
you attain in the main all the just objects whicji you have in view, 
I shall not attempt to go through tln^ detail of all the items 
that have been so clearly and ably .set Imth in the proceedings 
at Newcastle, and in other proceedings, but I think that I am 
not far w’rong in saying that, at the present moment, so far as 
your feelings have a centre they are centred veiy much in that 
little phrase — the establishinent of I’arish Councils. 1 am led 
to desire the cstablisliineiit of Parish Councils mainly by two 
considerations. The first is that they are the necessary com- 
plement of any good wsystem of local government. A good 
system of local government is the best accompanirnent and 
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guarantee for a good system of central government. But also 
local government must be brought home to your own doors. 
There are, as has been well pointed out, a multitude of pur- 
poses foi' which it is imjmssible that a County Council should 
be^efl’icient, find if it attempted to be efticient in those matters 
it would lose, the cllicieiicy which undoubtedly it possesses for 
other valuable purposes. It is as the comjdement of your free- 
<lom that I wish, in the first instance, for Parish Councils ; but 
r wish lliern for another n;ason wliicli is more material, I ask 
myself what is the j)rinci)>al immediate aim for wliich this 
remarkable conference lias been brought tt>gether ? After the 
facts that have been laid before ns as to the condition of the 
agricultural labourer and his power of supporting himself 
and his wit\) and ehildnm in many jiortions of the country, I 
do feel that tlm inijirovenumt of his material condition is the 
central and vital object which lias most of all brought you here 
to-day. It is, in my ojmiion, very dangerous to talk to men about 
improving their material condition through ]>ublic l(?gislatioii 
unless you clearly sec your way. 1 do not pretend to see my 
way as to everything that might he desired. There are difli- 
cult ies in the road, without doubt, but we do see our way, I 
tliink, as to a very imiiortaut improvement in the condition of 
the rural iiopulatioii. Now, the.se councils, as you liave been 
told most justly — and I will not tlwell upon the jiarticulars 
except to pass through them — must liave Llie control, for 
example, of parish charities, the care of roads, footjiaths, com- 
mons, and rights of way. liights of way, for exainjde, are most 
material to be preserved. JVivate inten‘.st is always awake 
looking for the opp^irtunity of exlinguishirig tliem here and 
there. How is the County Council to stop that ? How is even 
a District Council in a large county to slop that? You 
want men vvlio know the ground yard by yard and inch by 
imdi, and it is nonsense to talk about circuses ' as alternatives 

' Lord SaliMbury, in a speech at Hirmiiighain on Xovember 24, 1891, said: 

If, among the many duties the modern State undertakes, the duty of amus- 
ing the rural population should be included, I should rather recommend a 
circus or something of that kind.’’ This remark had been the subject of 
much discussion. 
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to Parish Councils. I iiientiou that not as a thing of vital 
principle in itself, but as a clear, defined, and manifest purpose, 
which requires a local authority conversant with the minutest 
details of space and of lo(5al history ; and a i'arish Council, 
parish assembly, call it what you like, if it is a true and effi- 
(dent parish assembly — call it a vestry, or what you like; 1 do 
not want to quarrel with any name whateviii* so long as the 
thing is good .and effective— but this is one of those instances 
which sliow the real practical utility wliieh these Parish Coun- 
cils have ill view. Then, again, there is the (juestion of sanitary, 
or rather insanitary, dwedlings, and the question of schools. 
Greater indepeiideiice is desired by the ])arents of children ; 
and tliat also is a subject rcujuiring mueb consideration. Then 
I touch very tender ground, but it is a snlyeet that lies deep 
in the hearts of most of the rural ]) 0 }>ulation, that whieli is 
indicated by the ^\ords “ lie* workhouse.’' 

It is a lamentable fact if, in the midst of our civilisation 
and at the close of lh(i ninet(?enlh century, tlie worklioiise is all 
that can lie offered to the industrious labourer at the end of a 
long and honouralile life. I do not enh*r into tlie (piestioii 
now in detail, I do not say it is an (*asy one ; I do iiot say 
that it will he solved in a moment ; hut I ilo say ibis, that until 
society is able to offer to the imlustvious labourer at the end of 
a long and blameless life something better than tie. workliouse, 
society will not have discharged its duties to its pviorer mem- 
bers, and the aims of this remarkable conference will not have 
been fully attained. Put, as 1 have said, we are lajre to look 
not simply on the ideal — thougli the ideal ought never to be 
put wholly out of view — hut at tlie pnictieal ; and 1 do say 
that tlie Parish Councils, in my opiiii<m, constitute the straight 
road, the necessary road, and the only road, to our installing 
the lal)Ourer in tljat which is most of all vital to him in the 
immediate improvement of his condition — namely, the freer 
access to and use of the land. 1 think the opinion among 
you and among those who syirq^athise with you in the countiy 
does not recognise it in any way suHicient to that wliich has 
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been done m the \Vay of improvement in our law.^ It is con- 
deini^d as ineSicient. 

We want, not a nominal acknowledgment of a compulsory 
princijde with regard to the taking of land ; we want that 
principle of compulsion absolutely embodied in effective pro- 
visions. As respects gardens — the first, the most vital, and the 
.most useful of all elements, so far as they go, though possibly 
more immediately associating itself with the letting of cottages — 
and as respects allotments, it is tlie Parisli Council, and the 
Parish Council alone, through which a good system can be made 
effective. Whether it shoiil<l be done entirely by the authority 
of the Parish Council I will not ask, because it is evident that 
as we have in view the establishment of a higher council or 
authority — a County ('(»uiicil, or District Council, or Parish 
Council — the division of powers between them is a matter of 
considerahle anxiety and great imporlanct^ ; and it may be that 
th(*. Parish Council would not in every ease be strong enough 
to wield these coni])ulsory jmvers without some assistance 
from the higher authority. I will not enter into that; but it is 
through these public institutions of local government, and 
through them alone, that we can <lo anything effective, and 
anything upon a largo scale, for improving the access of the 
labourer to the land and liis fiver use of it for his own benefit. 
1 have seen lately a declaration by members of llie Government 
that they are thinking wh(?ther it will be possible to enable the 
rural population to become purchaseis of small holdings. 
That is all very well, but we have not reached the point, and the 
rural population in the less forward districts liave not quite 
reached the point at which they think so much about purchase 
as they will think about occupation and use. It is through 
the counciHhat the occupation and use will be made easy. 

And here let me refer to an important point. As far as I 
know, although Toryism, which, as yon know, now includes 
what was once Liberalism, for shortness I call it all Tory- 
ism — there is no use in beating about the bush in these 
matters and wasting time — Toryism, having conceded the 
^ An Allotments Act had been passed in 1887- 
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principle that a local , authority is iji some way or 
another to have the power of purchase, has, I believe, 
shown a uniform jealousy of an armugement of la>fr -^tpider 
which the council would be enabled not only to purchase, but 
also to take land upon lease.^ Now, 1 own |t is my opinion — 
you are practical men, and are better judges of it, perhaps, 
than 1 am — that the power of taking land upon lease for 
sufficient time and with proper provisions for the termination 
of the lease would be very valuable additional power. It 
would simplify the matter. It would avoid all difficulties as 
to the raising of considerable sums of money, and when once 
the Parish (Jouncil — the public authority, that is the best 
phrase — the public local authority is in practical possession of 
the land, you will see what they can do. They am regulate 
the rents, they can make provision not only against extra- 
vagance of rent, but for adequacy in the holding ; they can 
also make provision for a reasonable security in the tenure,. 
That is a point upon wliich very likely many landlords would 
be jealous ; but having the local authority for their tenant, and 
having the security of the rates for what the local authority 
have to pay them, the local authority would have its hands 
free to regulate the concession of land in every way, in every 
condition that appertains to its security and its prolitableuess, 
and in every way which the best interests of the p '»ple might 
direct. 

I do not boast in this matter, for my time has been pretty 
well occupied in Parliament with one thing and another, and 
I admit I have no right to take a forward place with regard to 
this gieat question of tlie access of the labourer to the laud 
— a gigantic question which I hope we shall see assuming in 
practice, as it always must have in thought, large dimensions. 
It is a comfort to me, so far as it goes, that some time ago — 
namely, in 1832, when I was already coming into Parliament^ 
and when my political ideas generally were certainly not 
arranged upon precisely the same scale and model as that 
upon which they are now based — it is a comfort to me that I 
did, in addressing the electors of Newark, a very large pro- 
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portion of whom were rural labourers, express my strong 
opinion that the labourer ought to have much freer access to 
the land by means of allotting to him reasonable portions of it. 
So that it is no new opinion which 1 am broaching before you 
this day. You ca^i compute the profit which will attach to 
the judicious use of these allotments. If tlie labourers are iu- 
cornpotent to make use of them by their own spare time, and 
by the occasional labour of their wives and growing children, 
well, I am very sorry, but you will have done your duty. My 
belief, however, is that they are perfectly competent, and that 
they will make use of them, and that, as far as 1 have 
seen, the estimate of £10 an acre of substantial profit which 
would be effected from these small holdings is not an un- 
reasonable estimate. It is quite as likely, with an industrious 
man, to be below the mark as above it. 

I mention here with great honour — I am speaking now 
of the management simply of the lalxmr poinilatioii — the 
name of Lord Tolleniachc.^ He was a Tory, but as an em- 
ployer he was an excellent man. I do not know whether 
he was a successful or a popular manager of his estates in 
all respects — that 1 do not touch on — but I know his manage- 
ment with regard to labour, and he told me himself very 
many years ago what it was. Jle had an estate in Suffolk 
and one in Cheshire — both large estates. In Sufiblk he gave 
every man half an acre of arable land. In Cheshire, where 
the people were conversant with the management of coXSf 
he gave, besides the half-acre of arable land, either two acres 
or three of grass for the cow. That idea of two acres or 
three acres for the cow has got of late into very queer 
company, and 1 believe that one gentleman - who propounded it 
did, in a Select Committee of the House of Commons, vote 
against repealing the law for restricting the movement of land 
in the market, certainly an odd way of going to work. But the 

^ Died December 10, 1800: **He was the finest practical agriculturist in 
the country. . . . Lord Tolleraache^s action in providing each of his cottage 
tenants with three acres and a cow was the origin of that historical phrase. '* 
— The Tiities, Dec. Jl, 1890. 

, - Collinge, one of the members for Birmingham. 
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special reason wby I mentioned Lord Tollemaohe is this, and it 
is a point of great importance, inasmuch as the moral and 
social influence of the farmer in the parish is deservedly great. 
He told me that, when he started his half-acre plan in Suffolk, 
it was met with violent opposition. The farmers believed that 
this scheme would demoralise the labourers and ruin and break 
down the cultivation of the farms. He told me also that after 
he had lived a few years through the practical working of his 
scheme, there was a complete revolution of opinion among the 
farmers, and they found without exception, as I understood 
him to say, that they had better labourer, better work, and a 
more solid system j that they could depend upon their 
labourers; they knew when and where they had them; and 
they became, through practice, cordial friends of the system. 
Tt is a great thing to know that, because, though our object in 
the first instance is to attain these great ends, there is no doubt 
it will be of immense additionab value if we can attain them in 
perfect harmony and concord with the judgment of all cla.sses 
of the community. 

I do not think I ought to detain you any longer. I have 
gone very superficially indeed over most of thase matters. 
They are of a deep and most profound intei'est. What I 
have said 1 submit tf» you with great deference and great 
humility, because I think tliat the opinions of tliose who 
are in close contact with this class of que.stion8 arc; of far the 
greatest value. I only assure yon tliat the opinion I expressed 
in 4.832 is my opinion still. All the changes which have 
ts^eu place in my political creed, or any appendages to it — 
well, tliese changes have not tended to make me less willing 
tlynn I was fheh to see the labourer, who works so hard and so 
well for <rthers, acquire the power of putting the .spade into the 
land for liis own advantage ; and, though there are difficulties in 
our way, though the path of legislation is beset and encumbered 
with obstacles, allow me to say that I look forward to the issue 
with cheerful faith, I will not define the moment, or attempt 
to describe the mean.s; but I say that now we have a con- 
, stitntional machinery which. l>eforG any very long ti,ria», will 
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as^fert its own eflRcacy, and its own sufficienqr for the attain- 
ment of every just end. And I do believe that we are approach- 
ing a period when we may hope to^aee industry in our rural 
districts placed in such a position as to have room and vei^e 
enough for a good provision for wife and family, and for the 
exercise of a reasonable forethought; when the circutnatances of 
the labouiing man may improve without the least diminution 
of, but on the contraiy with the growth of, exety guarantee for 
his independenee; and when the rural population may sit down 
under the shadow of beneficent legislation with confidence in 
the laws, and with confidence in the Legislature, to live and 
die in contentment and in peace. 
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